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I. 

AN  OLD  ECLECTIC  REVIEWER/ 

IITL  purpose  to  devote  a  few  pa^es  to  loitering  ov'er  the  works 
y\  of  James  Montgomery.  Rloasant  it  will  be,  we  believe, 
<0  ourselves,  and  not  unpleasant  to  our  readers.  Of  the  great 
Cliureb  poets  of  our  times,  very  few  names  are  better  known 
than  bis  ;  while  we  believe  bis  writings  are  not  so  well-known 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  Literary  tastes  and  fashions  have  greatly 
changed  during  the  last  twenty-live  years.  ]Uit  although 
highly  esteemed,  ^Montgomery  was  never  among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  our  poets.  Popularity  does  not  always  depend  on  the 
genius  of  a  writer  ;  it  is  but  the  finding  a  larger  audience,  and 
this  again  depends  upon  the  fitness  and  relation  of  sentiment. 
James  Montgomery  was  a  sacred  poet ;  it  is  remarkable,  but  it  is 
true,  that  for  a  long  time,  following,  in  the  belief  of  a  well- 
known  but  most  fallacious  dogma  of  Dr.  Johnson,  poetry  was 
supposed  to  be  altogether  unfitted  and  unsuited  for  the  vehicle 
of  piety  ;  and  it  will,  we  believe,  be  admitted  that  few  poets 
more  successfully  contradict  and  destroy  the  fallacy,  than  James 
Montgomery.  Of  all  our  sacred  poets,  while  he  most  frequently 
indulges  in  the  divine  raptures  and  ecstaeies  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  he  ventures  on  the  greatest 
variety  of  themes,  and  travels  more  widely  into  the  large  circles 
of  human,  scenic,  and  pictorial  interest :  he  presents  many  claims 
for  homage  as  a  poet,  which  would  be  admitted  by  those,  who 
would  not  defer  to  his  wondrous  power  over  the  resources  of 
temple  music. 

It  is  not  very  generally  known  what  a  mixture  of  national 
associations  blend  in  the  bard  of  Sheffield  ;  he  was  an  Irishman, 
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if  the  parcnta^  indicates  the  nation ;  he  was  a  Si'otchnian,  if 
nationality  spnnj^s  from  the  birthplace  ;  while,  by  adoption,  lie 
was  an  Knjj^lishnian.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  ^loravian  minister, 
the  Rev.  John  Montgomery  who  was  appointed  to  the  ])astoral 
charji^e  of  a  small  congrejjpation  at  Irvine,  a  seaport  in  Ayr¬ 
shire  ;  and  there,  under  the  same  roof  with  the  little  Moravian 
chaiK‘1,  the  future  |X)et  was  born,  Noveml)er  4th,  1771.  The  good 
people  of  Irvine  are  naturally  proud  of  the  pcH't’s  reputation; 
and  in  the  town  a  tablet  memorializes  visitors  that  Ayrsliire, 
the  county  of  Rums,  is  also  tlic  native  county  of  James 
'Montgomery.  Sikui  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to 
1  reland  again.  Those  first  years  were  very  nomadic.  In  1777,  lie 
was  brought  by  his  father  to  Fulneck,  the  well-known  ^loravian 
school,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire ;  there,  with  his  brother 
Ignatius,  he  was  left  to  pursue  his  education.  In  1783  his  father 
and  mother  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions 
in  the  West  Indies;  in  this  field  of  their  labours  tliev  verv 
shortly  died,  the  wife,  in  the  Island  of  Tobago,  the  husband  at 
St.  Thomas'  parish  in  Rarbadoes ;  a  grove  of  tamarind  trees  in 
the  old  mission  station  of  Sharon,  marks  the  missionaries’ 
resting  place.  On  missionary  platforms  their  distinguished 
son  often  exclaimed,  “  I  am  the  son  of  a  missionary,”  and  to  his 
birth  and  to  their  graves  he  forcibly  alludes  in  some  of  his 
well-known  lines. 

“  llic  loud  Atlantic  ocean 

On  Scotland’s  ru»;^:cd  breast 
Hocks,  with  harmonious  motion, 

His  weary  waves  to  rest  : 

And,  jjfleaminj;  round  her  emerald  isles, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  sunset  smiles 
On  that  romantic  shore. 

My  parents  hail’d  their  tirst-born  boy ; 

A  mother’s  pan^s  my  mother  bore, 

My  father  felt  a  father’s  joy  ; — 

My  father — mother — parents,  now  no  more  1 
liefieath  the  Lion  ftfar  they  gfeep^ 

Iteyond  the  western  deep  ; 

And  u'hen  the  snn^s  noon  ylory  crests  the  wares, 

He  shmes  without  a  shadow  on  their  yraresJ'^ 

In  this  school  at  Fulneck,  then,  while  his  parents  were  work¬ 
ing  and  dying,  ^lontgomery  was  ])reparing  lor  the  part  he  was 
to  play  in  the  great  world.  In  some  aspects,  perhaps,  the  village 
ami  the  scluKils  are  less  changed  than  miglit  be  ex])eeted  in  tlu' 
course  of  nearly  a  century  of  years.  It  is  a  delightful  retreat. 
It  is  a  Protestant  cloister,  cut  oil  from  the  noisy  world  as  much 
and  os  far  us  any  j)luce  nm  be  in  England.  It  is  a  healthy,  hilly 
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8jx>t,  union"  tlic  York.sliiro  hills.  Upon  any  nut uiv  cast  in  a  sus¬ 
ceptible  frame,  the  services  of  the  ^loravian  Cluirch  music 
liave  a  most  exciting  influence,  ^lontgomery  never  ceased  to 
be  a  Moravian,  and  very  much  of  his  verse  is  tlie  birth  of  the 
Moravian  mind.  It  is  very  amazing  that  these  peojde  are  not 
better  known;  they  little  deserve  tlie  designation  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  of  being  the  most  wild  enthusiasts  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Amidst  the  tones  of  their  beautiful  music,  and 


the  airs  of  those  hymns  and  devotions  so  inspiring,  so  soothing, 
and  resting,  the  young  days  of  the  future  poet  were  passed;  but 
(luring  the  years  of  his  training  he  was,  he  testifies,  carefully 
secluded  from  any  commerce  with  the  world,  as  if  imprisoned  in 
a  cloister,  lie  thought  highly,  however,  of  the  influences  of 
his  school,  though,  we  apprehend,  that  frequently  the  cultivation 
of  prayer-meetings  among  the  children  would  lead  to  exhibi¬ 
tions  little  short  of  ludicrous.  The  boys  of  like  ages  and  at¬ 
tainments  took  tea  together.  One  day  the  beverage  was  changed, 
and  when  the  boys  had  all  partaken,  they  formed  a  circle  hand- 
in-hand,  and  sung  a  hymn.  One  of  the  h'ast  was  then  placc'd  in 
the  (‘ciitre  of*  a  ring,  to  ofliciate  in  ])ray(Ts.  He  knelt  down  and 
Siiid,  “  Oh  JiOi*(l,  bless  us  little  (diildren,  and  make  us  very 
“  good.  We  thank  Thee  for  what  we  have  re(‘eiv(Ml.  Oh,  bh'ss 
“this  good  chocolate  to-day,  and  (jirc  uh  nwro  of  it  We  do 
not  wemder  that  our  poet  tells  us  “  the  class  could  not  retain  its 
“  seriousness ;  it  was  the  natural  expression  of  every  one  of  our 
“hearts.’'  Mistakes  like  this  are  apt  to  happen  when  either 
younger  or  elder  children  play  at  prayers.  There  seems  to  ns 
to  have  been  little  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  those  schoolboy 
hours  of  the  orphan  lad;  sometimes,  indeed,  a  trij)  to  Kirkstall 
or  Ksholt  Hall,  or  Hrunly  Park  ;  and  once  the  h'aiiu'd  and  ven¬ 
erable,  and  most  ec(*entric  T^ord  ^lonboddo  was  introduc('d  by  the 


Moravian  Hishoj),  the  names  of  several  boys  wcu’c  told  owr  to 
him;  he  appeared  to  ])ay  but  little  attention  till  young  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  introduc('(l  by  the  good  bishop,  with  the  remark, 
“Here,  my  lord,  is  one  of  your  countrymen,”  when  he  started  as 
from  a  deep  reverie,  and  exclaimed,  wliile  he  brandished  a  large 
horsewhip  over  the  boy’s  head,  “  1  hoj)e  he  will  take  care  that 
“his  country  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  him.”  The  ministry 
was  the  expectation  of  the  good  brethren  of  Fulncck  for  their 
young  pupil,  but  he  surrendered  hims(‘lfto  fits  of  abstraction, — to 
covering  huge  quantities  of  waste  paper  with  rhythmic  efforts. 
He  ac(piired,  among  the  practical  peo})le,  a  imputation  for  indo¬ 
lence.  It  was  resolved  to  put  him  to  business,  at  h'ast  for  a 
time,  and  Mirfleld  near  Fulneck,  was  the  spot  in  which,  in 
the  retail  shop  of  a  fine  bread-baker,  he  was  expected  to 
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coiumcncc  tlie  severer  discipline  of  life.  The  baker  was  a 
Moravian  brother,  but  the  shopboy  does  not  seem  to  have  bcou 
at  all  reconciled  to  his  condition,  for  on  a  Sunday  morning,  the 
lIHli  of  June,  178i),  he  packed  up  a  few  things,  including  liis 
manuscript  }K>etry,  he  slipped  away  from  the  house,  and  was 
s(K)n  on  the  high  road.  lie  was  sixteen  years  old.  lie  was 
not  apprenticed,  perhaps  he  feared  lest  he  should  be.  He  had 
one  change  of  linen,  and  he  had  three  and  sixpence  in  his 
|M)cket.  Moreover,  his  character  appears  to  have  been  good, 
quite  stainless,  and  excellent,  but  the  lad  was,  no  doubt,  earnestly 
desiring  something  more  congenial  with  his  tastes  and  talents, 
than  baking  bread  in  a  village  shop.  lie  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went ;  walking  along  unknown  roads,  he  found  him¬ 
self  at  AVentworth,  the  little  humble  hamlet  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Wentworth  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam;  nuinv 
years  after  he  was  received  there  an  honoured  guest ;  while  re- 
i resiling  himself  in  the  village  inn,  a  truly  romantic  idea  took 
jM)ssc\ssion  of  the  young  adventurer :  he  wrote  a  copy  of 
verses,  addressed  to  the  noble  owner  of  Wentworth  House, 
and,  with  a  fluttering  heart,  he  proceeded  to  AVentwortli 
Hark,  to  present  them  to  his  lordship ;  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  him,  and  the  excellent  earl,  with  his  characteris¬ 
tic  condescension,  toi>k  them,  read  them,  and  gave  to  their 
jjratifitMl  author,  on  the  spot,  a  guinea ;  this  was  the  first  pro- 
ht  and  patronage  the  author  ever  received,  and  it  must  have 
been,  to  the  homeless  lad,  a  most  important  addition  to  his 
finances.  Montgomery,  however,  did  not,  in  leaving  his  situa¬ 
tion,  intend  to  follow  a  course  of  purposeless  wanderings,  and 

even  at  AVent worth  it  came  to  a  close.  He  met  with  a  youth 

% 

from  the  neighbouring  village  of  AA'^ath  ;  from  him  he  learnt  that 
his  father  iuhmIihI  an  assistant;  he  applied  the  next  day  for  the 
situation,  and  Air.  Hunt  agretHl  to  engage  him,  provided  he 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  late  master,  or  of  his  Aloraviaii 
guardians  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  interim  between  his 
writing  and  hearing  from  Allrfield,  that  the  pleasant  incident 
occurrtHl  with  the  Karl.  His  master,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  man,  came  over  to  meet  the  prodigal,  and  Alontgomcry 
siiys,  “  I  was  so  affecte<l  by  his  appearance  that  I  ran  out  to  meet 
him  in  the  inn-yanl,  and  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  tender¬ 
ness  at  the  sight  of  me,  that  we  clasped  each  others^  arms  as  he 
sat  on  horseback,  and  remained  weeping  without  speaking  a 
word  for  some  time.^*  There  was  mutual  esteem,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  unhap])y  ])ioc*e  of  youthful  errantry,  for  he  gave 
the  lad  a  handsome  written  character;  he  sent  over  his  clothes, 
and  supplied  him  with  all  necessary  money ;  and  so  for  some 
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time  Wuth,  “  Tlie  Queen  of  Villages/*  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
designated,  was  the  young  lad*s  home.  It  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  time  to  wliich  we  refer  a  true  home  for  a  poet,  sequestered 
from  the  world,  and  abounding  in  rustic  traditions.  The  villa¬ 
gers  watched  the  church  on  St.  Mark*s  eve,  and  few  of  them  had 
not  seen  a  ghost ;  invisible  hounds  also,  GabrieFs  hounds,  were 
heard  yelping  through  the  welkin  at  nightfall.  The  village  re¬ 
joiced  in  its  ancient  maypole;  and  a  still  more  exciting  thing, 
was  the  casting  of  a  bell ;  for  a  large  bell-foundry  w^as  in  the 
village ;  and  the  event  was  almost  as  interesting  as  the  similar 
occurrence  to  the  mountaineers  of  the  Ilartz,  and  other  districts 
of  Germany.  The  lad,  as  may  be  inferred,  was  remarkably 
grave,  serious,  and  silent ;  he  was  also  exemplarily  steady,  and 
industrious.  The  family  of  his  master,  ^Ir.  ITunt,  became 
warmly  attached  to  him.  lie,  however,  oidy  spent  twelve 
months  at  Wath  ;  he  became  acquainted  with  a  friend,  wdio 
stirred  his  ambition,  and  the  w^ay  w^as  made  for  his  departure 
from  Yorkshire  to  London,  where  he  entered  the  house  of  Har¬ 
rison,  the  bookseller,  of  Paternoster  Row  ;  here,  w  ithout  know¬ 
ing  all  the  perils  and  pains  of  the  literary  life,  he  knew  enough ; 
it  w  as,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  education  to  him.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  those  years,  indeed,  his  residence  in  Tjondon  was 
brief ;  there  he  attempted,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  work, 
many  literary  occiq)ations,  but  he  soon  shrunk  from  the  perils  of 
the  career,  he  turned  his  back  on  London,  and  mounted  the 
coach  for  Wath,  passing  through  the  tow  n  of  Sheffield. 

After  engaging  for  some  time  wdthhisold  emjdoyer  at  Wath, 
tlic  wanderer  again  left,  but  this  time  for  his  final  destination. 
In  17fi2  he  entered  Sheffield,  entering  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Gales — the  situation  was  very  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  for 
sixty  years  he  W’as  to  find  in  Sheffield  his  home,  and  for  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  that  time  an  honoured  home,  although,  as 
he  said  in  j)ublic  in  1845,  there  w  as  probably  not  a  more  solitary 
being  than  himself  to  be  found  in  the  tow  n  on  the  dark  Sunday 
evening,  wdien  he  crossed  the  ladies*  bridge',  and  walked  up 
tow  ards  his  untried  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  kind  family,  which 
then  received  him,  and  some  members  of  w  hich  w  ere  to  be  in 
future  years  so  much  indebted  to  him.  We  hurry  over  the 
particulars  of  those  early  years  in  the  towm  of  his  adoption  ;  but 
there  are  manv  circumstances  of  a  romantic  interest  upon  wdiich 
we  might  well  linger;  it  was  a  time  of  severe  distress  and 
political  agitation  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  and  illustrative  of  the 
harsli  injustice  of  those  times,  that  James  ^lontgomery,  who 
became  a  quiet  and  somewhat  timid  conservative,  found  himsc'lf 
iinmediately  w’hirled  along  upon  the  tide  of  political  excitement. 
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In  17‘4l  a  goiuTal  last  was  ])r(K*lainu*(l,  and  it  was  o])st'rv(Ml  in 
Sli(‘l!ield  by  “  the  Friends  ol*  l\‘aco  and  Uelbrin  ;  a  lar^(‘  public 
nicctin^  was  bold,  and  alter  a  prayer  and  a  seiinon  in  tlu‘  open 
air,  a  bvnin  was  siiny:  bv  tlu'  asseinbb'd  lliousands — it  wus 
eoinjHised  by  Mont li^oineiy,  and  was  seized,  with  tlie  papeu’s  of 
the  ( V>rr(‘S]>ondin^  Soeii'ty,  on  tbe  arrest  ot‘  Hardy  tlie  seen'tai  v  ; 
aiul  MontiroiiKUV  one(‘  said,  “one  <4*  tlie  lirst  livinns  ol*  mine 
ever  suii^,  tbiind  its  way  into  Hilly  IMtt’s  ^reen  ba^*” — it  had 
tbe  flirt lu‘r  honour  to  be  reeiti*(l  by  Mr.  (iibbs  in  tlu*  Si‘ssions 
House  of  the  (  dd  Hailey — it  was  a  singular  eoimnenemmmt  tor 
the  jrreat  (’hristian  Ivrist  of  the  aw.  Thi‘  bvinn  is  lu'rvous  in 
lanir«>a<;(‘ ;  but  not  otherwise  rem:irkabli‘,  and  eei'taiidv  (‘ontains 
no  Wolds  whiidi  eouhl  bi‘  warju'd  by  the  most  mieroseopie  iwe 
of  tyranny  to  the  prejudice  of  tin'  author.  In  tin'  eoui’se  of 
eirenin.Ntanees  Hali's,  tin'  employer  of  Mont j^onn'iy,  became 
involveil  in  the  political  eoiniilieations  ;  he  bad  bee]i  tin' 
publisln'r  of  tin'  Shrfliidd  Juyisfer — In'  lied,  takin|^  a  formal 
leavi'  of  his  friends  and  readers,  he  says  : — 


“Could  my  imprisonment,”  says  tlie  fugitive' editor,  “or  (‘veii  death, 
Hf/'i'f  the  causi*  which  I  have  espoused — the  cause  of  peace,  lilx'rty,  and 
justice, — it  would  hi*  cowardice  to  tly  from  it;  but,  convinced  that 
ruining  my  family,  and  distressing  my  friends,  h3M*isking  either,  woidd 
only  gratify  the  ignorant  and  the  malignant,  I  shall  seek  that  livelihood 
in  another  land,  which  I  cannot  peaecahlj’ obtain  in  this.  To  he 
is  now  to  be //«///// :  ami  however  eonsidoiis  1  mav' he  of  having  neither 
done,  said,  or  written  anything  that  militates  against  jutiee,  order,  and 
good  governmont,  yet  when  I  am  told  witnesses  are  snhnrned  to  swear 
me  guiltv  of  treasonahle  and  seditious  praetici's,  it  becomes  prudent  to 
avoid  such  daik  aNsasxins,  and  to  K'ave  to  the  infit.  ntern,  and  their  e///- 
ploifris,  the  mortiticaii  m  of  knowing,  that  however  dei'p  tiieir  viilany 
was  planiu'd,  it  has  hi'cn  un'^nvct ssfuf 


I  mmediatelv  on  leaving  Shelliehl,  31  r.  (biles  found  a  tem|)orary 
usvlum  in  tin'  housi'  of  a  fellow-patriot  at  Netvhill  (» range', 
iK'ar  W  ath — and  one  of  3Iontgomerv’s  exploits  in  horsemanship, 
was  the  carrying  3Irs.  (lales  behind  him  on  a  ])illion  to  this 
unsuspiH'ted  hiding-place  for  her  husband.  “  We  were,” 
says  he,  “  four  hours  in  riding  eight  miles.”  After  remaining 
some  time  in  concealment  until  they  were  able  to  gather  some 
pieces  Irom  the  wri'ck  of  theii*  allairs,  tlit'y  at  last  found  their 
wav  to  America,  Montgomery  ri'tnrned  with  large  interest 
the  kindiii'ss  lu'  had  I’eeeived  Iroin  the  lamily  id’  Mr.  Hah's;  the 
two  elder  sisters  ol  the  expatriated  politician  immediately  came 
to  tlu*  shop  in  Hartshead,  and  eoiitinui'd  the  bookselling  and 
stationary  biisine.ss  under  the  linn  of  Anne  and  Idizabeth 
Hales — and  with  tlu'se  ladii's  afti'rwards  was  joiiu'il  thi'ir 
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voiin^ost  sister  Sarah — and  with  them  3Iontgomery  eontimuHl 
to  reside  till  death  parted  tliem  Irom  an  inmate,  on  whom  tor 
hall*-a-et‘iitiirv  tliey  w(Te  able  to  lean  witli  tlie  eontidenee  ot‘ 
sisters  on  the  assistanee  ot‘ a  brotlu'r. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  career  of  Mont<>omery  ; 
he  found  means  to  purehase  presses,  type's,  and  other  working 
materials.  At  Hrst  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  gentleman 
named  Naylor — and  the  Iris  newspape'r  was  started — the 
reju'esentation  of  liberal  principles,  but  of  a  moderate  eharaeter ; 
the  moderate  eharaeter,  howevi'r,  seems  at  tirst  to  have  interfered 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  newspa2)er.  At  the  Doncaster  quarter 
sessions,  held  January  22,  ITtlo,  James  ^lontgomery  appearcxl 
to  answer  an  indictment  for  libel — for  *  the  several  false, 
scandalous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libels,'  contained  in  the  third 
verse  of  a  patriotic  song  printed  at  his  otli(*e,  although  neither 
written  by  himself,  nor  printed  in  the  columns  of  the  Iris^  and 
the  jury  found 

“James  Moiit»»'()inery,  jninter,  beiii*!;  a  wicked,  malicious,  seditious, 
“  and  evil-dis|K>>ed  pt'rsoii,  and  well  kimwinj^  the  premises,  but  wickedly, 
“  nialiciou>ly,  and  seditiously  coiitriviii;^',  iievisinj^,  and  intending  to  stir 
“  up  and  excite  disconlenl  and  sedition  aimuiji  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and 
“  to  alienate,  and  withdraw  the  atfection,  fidelity,  and  allegiance  of  his 
“  said  Majesty’s  subjects  from  his  said  Majesty;  and  unlawfully  and 
“  wickedly  to  seduce  and  encourage  his  said  Majesty’s  subjects  to  resist 
“  and  oppose  his  said  Majesty’s  government,  and  the  said  war,”  &c. 


At  a  later  jicriod  ^lontgoniery^  discovered  that  In^  liad  b('('n 
really  honourc'd  by  a  State  prosecution  ;  it  was  an  etibrt  to  crush 
the  meetings  of  the  associatc'd  clubs  in  »Shetiield — the  key  to  all 
the  jiroceedings  was  found  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half-a- 
centuiy — and  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  supposed 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  curbing  the  insolence  the  liberals 
had  manifested. 


The  jury,  after  being  locked  up  for  nearly  an  hour,  retunied 
into  court  with  a  verdict  of  (J  uilty  of  jirinting  and  publishing,  Ac. ; 
the  court  refusc'd  to  aecejit  the  verdict  ;  tlu'y  retired  again  for 


fifty  minutes  longer,  th('\"  then  brought  in  their  verdict  “guilty,” 
and  file  chairman  si'iittuiced  the  <h*fcndant  to  suffer  thns' 


months’  im])risonm('nt  in  tin*  castl(*  of  York,  and  to  jiay  a  fine 
of  twentv  pounds.  Montjjoim'rv  had  lu'cn  allowi'd  to  return 
lionu',  but  tin*  next  day  he  was  takc'n  into  custodv,  and  con¬ 
veyed  bv  a  messenger  to  York.  It  is  int(*resting  to  recall  the 
circumstance,  that  on  a  night  previous  to  the  trial  at  Doncaster, 
an  old  man  sought  him  out  for  the  ])urpose  of  offering  not  only 
consolation,  but  even  more  substantial  aid,  if  needed.  This  old 
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man  was  no  otlior  tlian  ^Ir.  Hunt  of  Wath  ;  the  interview  was 
naturally  atfeetin^,  and  tlie  atfeetion  evinced  on  botli  sides  was 
the  best  testimony  to  the  conduct  and  integrity  t)f  James 
Montgomery.  AVe  cannot  enter  with  the  prisoner  his  cell  and 
continue  with  him  during  the  })eriod  of  Ids  imprisonment,  but 
it  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  an  address  to  liiiu  upon  the 
(K-easion  of  his  sentence,  was  signed  by  Jolin  Pye  Smith,  then 
a  young  man  in  the  town  of  Shetlield  ;  the  young  theologian 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  young  prisoner.  Soon  after  his 
riJease  from  York  castle,  his  partnership  in  the  ])ro})erty  of  the 
‘  Iris,’  was  dissolved ;  he  became  the  sole  })ropri(‘tor,  and  in  a 
short  tinu'  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  arrested  again  for 
lilx'l.  (’ohmel  Athorpe,  a  military  magistrate,  had  rushed  upon 
a  crowd,  with  his  drawn  sword,  and  had  woundt'd  some  j)ersons; 
h(*  also  ordertsl  the  volunteers  to  lire,  and  two  persons  wen' 
kilh'd  ;  the  (‘.\})ressions  were  very  mild  and  temperate  in  tlu' 

‘  Iris,’  and  their  ri'lation  to  the  colonel  who  was  tlu'  cause  ol‘ 
the  military  murders  and  assaults,  could  only  be  doid)t fully 
surmis(Hl.  ’riie  jury,  however,  again  found  him  guilty,  iiml  tin* 
sentence  was  ])ronoune('d,  “that  .lames  Montgonu'ry  lu'  inijui- 
“  soiu'd  for  tin*  term  of  six  months  in  the  castle  of  York  ;  that 
“he  ]>ay  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  king;  and  that  he  give 
“  security  for  his  good  luJiaviour  for  two  years,  himst'lf  in  a 
“  bond  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  two  sundies  in  fifty  pounds 
“  each.”  After  the  trial  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  convt  yi'd 
to  York.  The  gaoler  in  whose  charge  Montgomery  was  placid 
aeeompanii'd  him  to  York,  with  the  least  possible  demonstration 
of  otiieiality  by  tin*  way  ;  and  on  reaching  the  city,  where  he 
was  known,  he  ]>arted  from  the  prisonei*,  half  a  street’s  h*ngth  ; 
ti'lling  him  to  go  tirst,  knock  at  tlu*  castle  gate,  and  get  ad- 
mitti'd  Ix'tbre  he  (the  gaoh*]  )  came  up.  He  receivi'd  from  his 
turnki'y  in  tin*  second  contim*ment,  a  greater  measure  of  coti- 
si(h*ration  and  kindness  than  in  his  tirst  imprisonment.  Ihe 
inagistrates  previous  to  (putting  HoneastiT,  in  consideration  of 
tlu*  ])r('carious  state  (J*  his  lu*alth,  orderi'd  that  every  facility 
shoidd  In*  givt*n  for  the  introdnetion  of  whatever  might  restore 
his  health,  or  alh'viate  the  evils  of  his  confiiu'nu'iit  ;  but  for 
“  thisindidgi'iice,”  says  his  biographer,  “tlu'n*  is  reason  tolu  lievo 
“that  the  si'utt'nee  of  imprisonment  wc^nld  have  ])rov(*d  to  the 
“  snflerer  a  st'ntc'uee  of  (h*ath.”  Again,  during  his  imprison- 
nu'iit  lu*  had,  in  tlu* tirst  and  fori'inost  I'anks  of  his  friends,  to  assign 
a  phuvto.Iohn  Pyi*  Smith.  He  generously  and  jndieionsly  nnd(*r- 
took  tlu'inanagt'nu'iit  of  t hetU'Wspa]K'r ami  ]>rint ing-ofiiceon  ht'half 
of  his  friinul.  AVhen,  fifty  years  afterwards,  Janies  Montgomery 
attemh'd  a  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  Sludiiidd, 
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lie  iiieiitioiunl  that  one  of  the  very  iirst  persons  wlioso  friend- 
sliip  h(‘  enjoyed,  after  he  eaine  to  Shetlield,  was  a  man  who  took 
no  second  place  among  Congregational  theologians. 

“  This  kind  friend,”  added  the  speaker,  with  much  na'ivef^  and  feel¬ 
ing;,  and  amid  the  reiterated  cheers  of  his  audience,  ‘‘  when  on  a  certain 
occasion  I  had  to  leave  SlietHeld  for  six  mouths,  st(‘j)ped  into  my  jilace, 
and  looked  after  my  affairs:  we  were,  indeed,  alike  younp;  and  inex¬ 
perienced  politicians,  committing  many  mistakes,  and  {'ettinji:  into  some 
scrapes,  wliich  the  possession  of  older  and  colder  heads  might  probably 
have  enabled  us  to  avoid.” 

Tt  is  very  pleasant  to  note  the  correspondence  at  this  moment 
between  these  young  strugglers,  wdio  afterwards  attained  to 
such  (‘ininence  in  tludr  different  departments  of  Church  work. 
Writing  to  his  friend  from  prison,  Montgomery  says  : — 

“Jan.  ‘Jd.  My  dear  Friend — Von  have  now  stepped  into  my  place, 
and  yon  will  not  long  be  there  before  the  anxieties  and  vexations  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  discharge  of  my  painful  public  duty  will  begin  to  harass 
you.”— J.  M.  to  J.  F.  S. 

“  .Tan.  30.  1  am  exceedingly  glad  to  find  yon  take  so  ti  nder  and 

active  a  concern  in  my  welfare  at  home,  (live  my  best  res])i'cts  to  all 
the  nnai,  and  ti*ll  them  1  rely  much  on  their  diligence  and  friendshii).” 
— J.  M.  to  J.  r.  S. 

“  Feb.  13.  I  have  little  room  to  spare  to  make  any  further  observa¬ 
tions  respecting  the  ‘Iris:’  be  firm,  cool,  and  moderate  ;  yon  never 
can  sink  into  dnlncss,  if  I  estimate  your  talents  aright,  lint  b(‘wareof 
being  hurried  away  by  generous  imlignation,  imprudint  zeal  for  truth, 
or  the  dri'ud  of  censure  from  any  party.'' 

In  his  prison  the  company  was  promiscuous  enough,  hut  he 
found  (‘ven  there  congenial  society,  not  only  some  four  resjiect- 
ahle  ]H'rsons  who  had  seen  better  days,  hut  eight  of  the  people 
called  (Quakers,  confined  for  refusing  to  ])ay  f  if  lies,  altliough 
tlu'v  never  did  nor  ever  would  have  rc'sisted  the  sc'izure  of  tludr 
property  to  any  amount  the  rapacious  pri(‘st  riapiirc'd.  ddie 
])oet  says  “  there  were  three  venerable  grey-head('d  num  among 
‘‘them,  and  the  others  dc'cent  and  sensible.^’  ( liu'  of  them  the 
po('t  found  to  he  his  jirincipal  and  best  companion,  a  tender, 
slirewd,  and  eheerful  man.  The  ])0(‘t  t(‘stifies  of  him,  that  he 
had  ”  a  heart  as  honest  and  tendcT,  as  his  face  is  clear  and 
smiling.”  Montgomery,  although  the  ])('riod  of  his  s(*cond  im- 
lu’isonment  was  longer  than  the  first,  semis  to  have  ])ass(‘d  his 
tiuK'  more  tolerably,  and  returning  to  Shetlield,  life  smoofh- 
eiied  its  pathway  lor  him.  The  coloiud  who  had  heeai  his  jiro- 
secutor,  was  anxious  through  life  to  disabuse  his  character  of 
the  stigma  which  attached  to  it,  by  a  prosecution,  in  which  so 
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ciiiiiuMitly,  the  prisoner,  while  suifering  the  verdict  oi'  tlie  law, 
ree(‘iv<‘(l  hoinmrs  trom  tin*  piihlie  oi^iiiion  ut*  his  town.  On  one 
r>eeasion,  wIkmi  Athorpe  was  presiding  as  a  magistrate  in  the 
(  hitler’s  Ilalhlu'  perceived  Montgomery  in  the  crowd,  and  siniding 
to  him  hy  an  ollieei*,  made  his  amdmit  lilndler  come  and  sit  hv 
him  on  the  IhMieh.  The  indepi'iidenee  ol*  Montgomery  lu'canie 
known  and  ealeiilated  up(Hi  :  at  the  same  time,  he  must  have 
disappointed  some  by  the  moderation  ot*  his  tone  and  character. 
Il(*  says  “  I  was  not  born,  1  have  not  lived,  I  shall  not  die  a  de- 
“  magogue  or  a  parasite.^’  Among  the  gri'at  men  who  have  been 
compelled  to  mature  their  characters  and  convictions  within  the 
walls  ot*  a  prison,  Montgomery  certainly  cannot  be  regardi'd  as 
one  ol*  the  greatest  sutl*erers,  but  that  such  a  man,  for  expres¬ 
sions  so  mild,  should  have  bi'cn  consigiU‘d  to  prison  at  all,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  Government  of  the 
day,  and  the  harsh  and  severe  despotism,  beneath  which  our 
fatlu'rs  so  recently  liv(‘d. 

It  is  not  within  tin*  pur})ose  of  this  article  to  follow  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  p(H‘t’s  editorial  career  ;  he  was  young;  he  had  to 
lii^ht  his  wav  t*orward  throimh  manv  ditlicultii's,  and  was  again 
ex})os(‘d  to  a  still  more'  dangerous  Government  prosecution; 
but  in  the  yc‘ar  IS(M)  he  st(‘p[H‘d  into  a  lU'W  career  by  the 
juiblication  of  the  ‘  AVaiiderer  in  Switzerland,  and  otlun*  jioenis,’ 
and  the  volume  soon  procured  for  its  author  an  amount  of  what 
may  be  ratlu'r  called  notoriety  than  fame.  The  Ed'nthnnjh 
lurii  tr  visit(‘d  it  with  one  of  its  severest  articles.  Twenty-live 
y<‘ars  lat(‘r,  it  at  onci‘ depr(*cated  and  apologized  for  that  ai  ticle; 
but  looking  at  it  (juietly  and  calmly,  after  hali*-a-centurv  has 
passed  away,  it  is  amazing  that  a  paper  so  utterly  devoid  of  all 
discriminatiiUi  and  literary  ])i*t‘scic‘nce  and  judgnumt  could  have 
IxH'ii  juiblished  in  that  l{(‘view,  especially  as  Montgomeiy  had 
claims  as  a  liberal  tnlitor  and  a  sulferer  from  the  avcoval  ol 
liberal  princijdes,  on  the  chief  liberal  organ.  The 
Jirru'ir,  on  the  contrary,  at  that  time  the  vehement  organ  ol 
the  ’fory  party,  honoured  itself  by  a  lengthy  review,  in  which 
it  droppeil  all  criticism  arising  from  politics,  and  in  the  most 
generous  and  favourable  maniu'r  pointed  out  th(‘  ivmarkable 
iH'auties  ol  the  volunu'.  Then  came  the  ‘  Ihiglish  Hards 
and  Scotidi  Ib'viewers,’  and  tlu'  sharp  glitter  of  those  lines 
whi(di  daz/h'd  and  blin(h‘<l  Jelfny,  l)rought  into  ndied  tlu* 
genius  ol  .Montgomeiy.  It  is  true  the  satirist  was  not  very 


eulogistic  : — 


•*()«'!*  his  la>t  \vork?»  let  chissic  SJtvffivld  wcc]), — 
May  no  riulo  hand  di>lurb  their  early  sleep.” 
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lu-vou  in  hU  notes,  paid  Montgomery  the  eompliment  of  say- 

•  ^  :  Vfterall  the  l)mil.)f  Shelliel.l  is  a  nnm  ot  vmy  eonsuU  i- 

'^'7  ‘  "  •  lns'‘  W  iudoror  in  Switzerland  '  is  worth  a  thousand 

si  't«.U.r.  will  ;lm.k  ,1,..  Mio  l.jU 

lyru-al  Dana  IS.  .  ,1  ^-orlhless.  Amon-^the  eulo- 

of  the  eonip  imen  ^,1.,,,,,  p,,  assi^med  to  that 

jrislie  leMi  -  •  l.;,.loetie’  as  it  led  to  Mont-'omery  s 

thm’with  the  lleview  as  one  of  its  most  valued  eontnhu- 
Samuel  Cireatheed  had  reeeiitly  resigned  its  editorship, 
S'thc  lleview  was  heneath  the  eare  of  the  youthlul  and  soon- 

lamented  ,uet  until  a  few  .lays  hefore 

P-ulam’rdeath,  hut  a  fast  I'riendship  was  striiek  between  them. 

•  IK,  Crnin  Mont<»*onu‘rv  s  oonnoetion  with  tin 

l"'*!  nv  iu'tii^  mliilv  pei'iod  ^vl.on  Jlohert  Hall,  Adam  t’larke. 
heMin  in  til,  1  I  p  j  assoeiated  together  in 

Olimhus  Oregory.  am  •  M  n  '  ^  ^  Wo,,isworth,  in 

some  points  ot  his  ^  • ,  ooiiversiitioii,  hut  the 

write  a  good  ^  „r,iressed  to  karkei.  ;  they 

wm'  written  dunng  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  hie,  and 

I.Wm,.  .J  «  .'"“B  'ilnv''v,'a™  al'U  .'  tins  iH  ri.«l,  „;■> 

v  -y'; "  rl.;  r,™,  li;.  ■1“"  i"'”  si'aiia,!.  >,■» 

|wuv.- , 

"?irir?  r...!,,-..  1. 1,  i.,- 

stahneiits,  ho  says : 

o  It  is  Smalay,  and  without  being 

ulUrin,  that  I  seUloiii  coiirein  m}  se  nn  "  ^oiuTallv  of 

s.bi,„;i,,-.i,icu  i.,  iww~, •;»;»; a  If  ';„d ,t.  1 

double  gloom  and  dcsporideiicj .  I  know  tins  is  j 
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am  an  insane  self-tormentor.  Yet,  why  is  it  not  otherwise?  If  1  could 
help  it,  would  1  be  miserable  troin  choice  ?  And  how  miserable  I  am,  the 
g;reat  Searcher  of  hearts  only  knows;  for  lie  only  knows  what  an  in- 
sinetTe,  unbelieving!;  creature  I  am,  and  how  much  I  grieve  his  good 
Spirit,  which  has  not  yet  dej»arted  entirely  from  me,  though  my  dis¬ 
obedience  and  enmity  and  rebellion  seem  to  grow  stronger  and  holder 
the  more  I  experience  of  the  mercy  and  longsutfering  of  my  Creator 
and  Kedeemer.  Ihit  1  must  shut  my  bosom  from  you,  though  it  is 
ready  to  hurst.  If  you  knew  me,  you  might,  perhaps,  cease  to  love  me, 
hut  you  would  not  cease  to  pray  for  me.’ 

“  Th(‘S(‘  sad  expressions  evidently  both  pained  and  puzzled  I'arken,  who 
imn»ediat(dy  resj)onded  in  such  terms  as  the  Scriptures  supjdy  for  the 
relief  of  ‘  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,’  and  closing  very  judiciously 
with,  ‘  they  who  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  jjterced^  and  mourn,  are 
to  look  unto  Ifi  m  and  be  saved.*  ” 


Such  exprt'ssiuns  occur  friajucntly  during;  this  period  ol‘ his 
life.  The  reader  will  he  glad  to  notice  them,  as  illustrating  the 
progress  id’ t‘xperienee,  hy’  which  the  young  man  became  htted, 
t(»  lu'  tlu‘  int(*rprot<‘r  of  the  feelingsand  the  utterer  of  the  voicis 
of  the  church.  How  cindd  any  man  attain  to  eminence  in 
church  song,  who  had  not  felt  the  church’s  sorrow? 

d’he  friendship  between  these  young  men,  so  admirahh'  iitted 
to  help  each  otlu‘r,  was  not  of  very  hmg  continuanee.  During 
till'  ]>criod  of  I’arken’s  life,  he  continued  an  active  and  worthy 
1‘ditor  of  the  ‘  Hclcctic  Keview;^  thiT  ap])ear  to  have  cor- 
rcs])ondcd  yi'ars  Indore  they  met.  In  1S12  ^lontgomery, 
altera  visit  to  the  Taylors  at  ( Ingar,  in  the  month  of  June, 
saw  Parken  for  the  last  time,  and  shortly'  afterwards,  on  his 
return  to  Slu'llield,  he  writes: — 


“  Since  1  left  home  in  the  beginning  of  ^lay'  1  have  never  yet  had 
one  hour  of  sober  thinking,  or  sober  feeling, — 1  mean  every-day  think¬ 
ing  and  teeling,  —  thinking  and  feeling  that  do  not  wear  and  tear  out 
life  itselt,  with  alternati'  joys  and  torments,  reveries  or  trances.  ()  how 
I  long  lor  qmttnde  !  after  all  the  excesses  and  exhaustion  of  such  inter¬ 
course  as  1  held  in  hondon  with  spirits  of  tire,  and  air,  and  earth,  and 
water,  —  for  spirits  of  each  of  these  descriptions  I  encountiTcd, — my 
heart  and  soul  desire  nothing  so  earnestly' as  jieace  in  solitude.  In  town 
1  had  too  much  society*;  at  home  I  have  too  little;  four  weeks  of  the 
former  have  therefore  so  unsettled  me,  that  it  will  reipiire  four  weeks 
of  the  latter  to  bring  me  back  to  my  lonely  habits — 1  mean  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  ot  them,  in  the  easy*,  regular,  unconscious  exercise  of  them. 
('erf  a  ml y  I  saw  and  heard  a  yreat  deal  in  London^  hut  it  was  like  seeing 
the  hedges^  or  heanmj  the  nightingale  {as  J  actually  did').,  out  of  a  stage¬ 
coach  window,  the  former  in  such  rapid  retrograde  motion that  no  distinct 
j>irture  of  them  could  he  retained,  the  notes  of  the  latter  so  interrupted 
or  deadened  with  the  lumbering  of  wheels,  and  the  cracking  of  the 
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whip,  that  they  wore  caught  like  tlie  accidontal  tones  of  the  ^Ikdiaii 
harp,  when  tlie  wind  will  neither  play  on  it,  nor  yet  let  it  alone,  but 
dallies  with  the  strings  till  they  tremble  into  muineiitaiy  music, 
instantly  dissolviu'jj,  and  disappoiutiuj;  the  ear  that  aches  with  listeniu*;. 
I  wonder  if  you  will  understand  this;  1  am  sure  I  do;  and  yet  I  doubt 
whether  I  can  make  any  one  else.  Hut  all  the  sij^hts  and  sounds  of 
the  last  month  are  not  thus  inelfablo  and  evanescent  to  me.  Your  kind 
looks  are  still  smiling  upon  me,  and  your  kind  words  still  heard  in  my 
heart.” 

A  nature  like  that  of  Montofomerv  has  usually  a  tine  faeultv' 
given  to  it  for  wounding  a  friend’s  feelings.  The  shrinking 
and  the  sensitive  are  often  eruel  in  their  exactions.  Montgonu'rv 
was  always  a  nervous  creature,  full  of  terrors  {ind  timidities, 
and  fears.  I  [is  mental  labour  alleeted  alike  his  brain  and  his 
stomach,  and  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  after  his  completion 
of  ‘  The  Missionary  Voyages,’  on  walking  out  one  day  to  hreatlie 
tlie  fresh  air,  lie  felt  so  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
might  die  suddenly  in  the  held,  that  in  a  moment  of  morbid 
excitement  he  wrote  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  ])encil, 
in  order  that,  should  he  he  found  dead,  it  might  not  he  ditlicult 
to  ascertain  who  he  was.  ]*arken  wrote  to  liim  just  as  he  was 
about  to  start  upon  his  circuit,  in  his  wise  (piiet  way,  saying, 
“  Mvdear  friend,  I ’m  sure  you  are  unwell,  because  I  think  you 
“  are  unreasonable.”  *‘1  saw,”  said  Montgomery,  “that  I  had 
“wounded  his  feelings,  though  T  had  no  such  intention;”  and 
then  Montgomery  wrote  one  of  tliose  letters  we  meet  with 
occasionally  in  the  lives  of  men,  thrilling  ns  not  only  by  tlie 
insight  they  afford  ns  to  the  personal  biography,  hut  still  more 
by  the  circumstances  surrounding  them.  In  the  following 
painful  words,  the  poet  pours  out  evidi'utly  the  overflowings  of 
an  unhappy  soul  : — 


“  Hut  it  seema  that  some  mischievous  imjiulsc  carried  away  my  hand 
with  a  spcH'd  and  fury  as  diflicult  to  stop  as  the  windmill-vane  in  revo¬ 
lution,  so  that,  instead  of  a  gentle  ta{>  to  rouse  your  slumbering  atten¬ 
tion,  it  struck  blows  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  any  mortal  friend¬ 
ship,  but  which  have  only  ])roved  the  immortality  of  yours.  Immortidity! 
0  my  friend  j  shall  you  and  I  ever  he  immortal  in  onk  place?  It  is  one  of 
the  bitterest  anticipations  of  that  world  of  darkness  and  despair^  wliich 
‘  rolls  not  within  the  precincts  of  mercy,’  that  the  society  of  friends  will 
he  no  comfort  there.  If  I  must  luive  my  ‘  portion  in  the  lake  that 
buriH‘th  with  fire  and  brimstone,’  may  all  whom  I  have  loved  on 
earth  be  for  evt'r  separated  from  me  !  Hut  I  will  draw  buck  my  h.'ind 
from  toucliing  this  distracting  chord,  on  which  hang  my  most  myste¬ 
rious  sorrows,  lest  you  should  think  me  indeed  poss('Ssed  by  another  evil 
spirit  than  my  own ....  I  told  you,  or  intended  to  tell  you,  that  I  had 
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boon  mucli  indisposed  over  sinoe  iny  rot  urn :  ni}'  illness  was  not  the 
oonstMjuonce  ortiitigiio  in  travelling  ;  it  bad  seized  me  with  violent  pains, 
in  the  forenoon,  ludbre  I  8(‘t  out,  a!id  I  was  in  misery,  and  tear  that 
made  that  inistTV  tortiire,  wIkoi  1  jj:ot  into  the  road,  with  night  and  a 
long  jolting  journey  before  me.  Sima*  my  arrival  in  Slu'flield,  though 
1  have*  neither  heen  eontined  to  my  b(*d  nor  my  room,  I  have  not  Ik'oii 
in  a  healthy  state  of  fei*ling  for  an  hour,  (’olds,  eoughs,  pains  in  the 
chest,  ninnhHf'KR  of  brain,  bowel-irr(‘gularities,  and  namt'less  and  nuni- 
herless  hypoehoiidriaeal  ])lagn(‘s,  sueeessively,  partially,  or  altogi  lher, 
hav('  alllieted  nu*,  and  at  prest'iit  I  expect  no  early  reli(*f.  but  the 
woumh'd  spirit  and  the  hnuiking  heart,  thes(‘  are  tin*  hanh'st  to  hear 
with  resigiiation — nsignation  to  the  will  of  (Jod.  Not  that  1  feel  so 
much  over  ])ersonal  suff(*ring,  or  repine  at  my  temporal  lot,  but  with 
these*  disor(h*rs  of  my  ])erishing  frame,  there  comes  so  much  confusion, 
ami  doubt,  and  darkness,  and  desolation  into  my  soul,  that  the  powers 
of  my  mind  sei'in  ])aralys(Ml,  the*  alfe*etions  of  my  heart  witlu're'd,  and 
e*very  stream  e)f  hope*  e)r  comfort  passed  away.  Then,  when  I  e  aii  ne  i- 
the'r  think,  nor  write,  converse*,  or  even  pray  with  connection  and  S(*lt- 
posse'ssion,  I  elo  indee*el  eb'cm  myse*lf  s?nitte*n,  lbrsake*n  of  (Jod,  and 
utHiete*d, — worthily  smitte*n.  forsake  n  of  (iod,  be'e*anse  1  will  not.  <  :in- 
not.  come*  to  Him, — and  allliede'd,  he'e*ause  1  ])e‘i  ve  i sely,  and  yet  ine  vit¬ 
ably,  re*fuse*  the*  eons<dations  e)f  his  Spirit.  O  what  a  myste  ry  of  woe*, 
what  a  inyste'iy  e)f  iniepiity  is  this  I  (hxl  ele*liver  me*  from  it.  or  ean  v 
me*  threnigh  it,  as  his  wiseleim  ami  his  ge)e)elne*ss  shall  see  tit  I  Yeui  will, 
pe*rha])s,  ascribe*  my  re*ee*nt  re*lapse  into  this  me'laneholy  state  te)  flic 
inte‘re*st  and  anxie'ty  which  1  tnust  le‘e*l  in  the  we'lfarc  of  the  j>crse»n  hy 
whemi  I  se*nt  mv  last  untbrt unate*  le“tte*r.” 


This  painful  led  ter  iU'V(*r  re*ae*be(l  the  banel  it  Mas  inte*n(le'el 
tor.  While*  the'  peK*t  was  jieiiningf  euit  all  bis  ]>assion  aiiel  his 
g:rie*f,  anel  his  themgfbt,  the  banel  was  eedel  ;  anel  the  be*art,  that 
se*e'nis  to  have*  ineist  unele*rsteM)el  the*  ininel  eif  the  ]H)('t,  was  still. 
While  the  write*r  was  waiting;  tor  the*  rt*je)inel(*r  tei  bis  le*tte'r,  be 
re*e*e*i ve*el  euie*  tVeun  1*.  1  H*elele une*,  l)r.  (iie*ireu’v\s  l)re)tbe*i-in-law. 
“  t  hir  tVie*nel  l*arke*n  is  nei  ineua*!  l!eelie‘el  last  night  at  Avh'sburv, 
“  atte*r  a  e*e>ntine*ine*nt  e*f  te'ii  elays.  Yem  niav  have*  be'aiel  that 
“  be  and  [his  bre)tlu*r]  William  we're*  eivt'rturned  in  a  g:ig,  as  the*y 
“  were*  jeuirneying;  eui  the  Imnu*  eireuit.”  Writing;  to  bis  bredhe'r 
lg:natius  Memtgeuiu'ry,  be  g:ives  us  a  bint  that  liis  ininel  was 
nnse'ttle'el  by  that  mystery  whieb  disturbs  us  all  when  be  says, 
“  My  ele'ar  frie*nel  Tarken  n(}ir  hinarsf'  Alter  the  death  e)f 
Pai'ke'u,  Meuitg'euiu'ry’s  eare*e*r  as  a  r(*vie*we'r  alme)st  eleise'el ;  he* 
wrote*  oee*asionally,  but  ne*ve*r  ag:ain  with  that  rapiel  anel  e’emtinue'el 
inte*re'st  in  all  subje*e*ts  be*  manifeste*el  in  those  elavs  e»t  the* 
l’ie*le'e*tie*  s  be'st  e*elite»rsbip.  le)  tlu'se*  elavs  Montg;e)merv  re'fers  in 
bis  line's  e*ntitle‘el  ‘  Ke‘miniset*nees.’ 
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A\'hcro  arc  yo  with  whom  in  life  1  stnrtod,’ 

Dour  companions  of  iny  ufohlcn  days  ? 

Yo  aro  doad,  ostranji^t'd  from  mo,  or  partod, 

— I'lown,  liko  moriiinj^  oloiids,  a  tliousand  ways. 

Wlioro  art  tliou,  in  youth  my  friond  and  hrotlior, 

Yoa,  in  sold  my  friond  and  hrotiu'r  still 
Iloavon  roooivod  thoo,  and  on  (‘arth  nono  othor 
(’an  tho  void  in  my  lorn  bosom  till. 

Whoro  is  sho,  whoso  looks  woro  lovo  and  j^^ladnoss? 

— Lovo  and  «4:ladnoss  I  no  lonj^or  soo  ! 

Sho  is  ^ono  ;  and,  sinoo  that  hour  of  sadnoss, 

Naluro  scorns  hor  sopulohro  to  mo. 

Whoro  am  T  ? — life’s  curront  faintly  tlowin*^ 

Urines  tho  woloomo  warninj^^  of  roloaso  ; 

Struck  with  death,  ah  !  whither  am  I  jj^oinj;? 

All  is  well, — my  spirit  parts  in  ])oaco. 


^ront^oinerv  is  one  of  the  few  men  wlio  for  a  lonp^  ])erio(l  of 
liis  life  eombiiied  sueeessliill y  the  eiiltivation  of  |)o(‘trv  witli 
business;  for  a  lonji^ time,  in  eonneetion  with  tlie  Sheffiv/d  Jris^ 
lie  worked  a  f^eneral  print in^-otliee  ;  but  the  rules  u])on  wbieb 
be  eondueted  bis  business,  while  tluw  do  not  appt'ar  to  have 
ruined  him,  but  the  reverse,  tlu'V  si'em  to  have  becui  suflieiently 
liberal  to  ruin  almost  anybody.  ^lontyomery  himself  was  vitv 
])unetual  in  bis  payments,  and  boastial  that  no  travelb'r  or 
claimant  ever  lei*t  bis  otliee  unjiaid ;  be  made  it  also  bis  boast 
that  be  never  in  bis  life  sued  any  om*  tVir  debt,  and  bis bio^ra])b('r 
says  with  a  ^leam  of  humour,  rare  imb'ed  amidst  bis  volunu's, 
“Such  of  bis  debtors  as  could  obtain  tlu'ir  accounts,  mi  jrbt 
“discharge  them  if  disposed  to  do  so;  but  it' not  tbemsidvi's 
“weary  of  takino^  (‘redit,  they  wi're  in  littb'  danger  of  luin^ 
“asked  for  money.”  Indeed  be  conducted  bis  businc'ss  in  a 
truly  ])oetical  nuinner  ;  be  acti'd  u])  to  the  concc])tion  of  bis  own 
i<leal,  without  being  wealthy,  be  surround(‘d  bimsi'll*  with  corn- 
torts  and  enjoyments,  and  in  du(‘ time  ret  iri'd  jili'asantly  from  all 
business  concerns,  to  sink  down  tf)  the  calm  and  digniti(‘d  old 
age  of  the  man,  most  honoured  of  all  men  in  the  town  of 
Sbeflfield  ;  be  maintained  a  clear  conscience  and  high  jirincijile. 
fbe  typogra])by  of  bis  ])apcr  bi'torc' be  declim  d  connection  with 
it, became  remarkable  for  its  old  world  a])])ea ranee ;  and, no  doubt, 
a  wife  and  three  or  four  children  wfuild  bavi*  giv('n  considcrabb* 
vivacity  to  the  poet’s  movements,  b’rom  Ixa’iig  ix'gardcxl  as  a 
factious  radicjil,  which  be  nevc'r  was,  lu*  bc'canu*  an  intbuuitial 
editor,  strugy:liim  tbi’ouyfb  many  misfortuiu's,  debts  and  ditlicul- 
ties,  to  do  bis  duty  bravely  and  honestly;  then  (piietly  and 
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siTrncly  liis  litb  passrd  broki'ii  only  by  occasional  absence 

IVoin  home,  as  a  deputation  tor  a  missituiary  or  a  Bible  seei(*tv, 
or  to  deliver  his  h‘ctures  on  Poetry  betbre  some  liteiarv 
institute — or  toh‘ave  his  residence,  the  Mount,  some  alterneon, 
the  Mount  at  Shi‘llield — to  att(‘nd  some  meeting  in  his  town,  and 
to  be  y:reet(‘<l  bv  atlectionate  reverence,  such  as  never  can  he 
awarded  to  the  mere  butterllv  stranwr — and  to  receive  on  some 
rare  occasions,  the  visit  ot*  some  passing  literary  eelebrity,  or 
impiisitive  stranger,  with  letter  of  intn)duction — or  to  have  the 
lib*  (d‘ monotony  broken  by  the  launching  of  some  new  ])oeni 
on  tlu'  waves  «)f  public  opinion,  and  to  receive  from  his  townsmen 
toktms  of  their  h)V(‘;  to  beprized  by  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  as  the  Laureate  of  the  Cross;  to  plant  the  trei' 
in  his  «rarden  on  the  anniversarv  of  his  (dy^htieth  year,  and  to 
sink  to  the  j^ravt*  (piic'tly  in  his  b(‘autiful  silvery  serene  old  ap' — 
th(‘  old  a^e  in  which  too  it  is  a  nnanory  with  us,  that  wc'  too  had 
th(‘ honour  of  walkin<^  with  him  from  the  Mount  to  Slu'llu'ld 
(»ne  wint(‘r  (‘venin^.  To  die, — and  to  have  the  tears  and  honours 
of  his  townsfidk,  antieipatin<>;  the  monument  over  his  st*])ulehre. 
V(‘s,  this  is  more  to  our  mind  than  the  buttertly  life  <d‘Moon‘; 
brilliant Iv  alternating  between  Ibdland  House  and  Bowood — - 
W(‘  <-an  almost  envy  dames  Mont ‘^^oniery.  A\  e  cannot  (iivy 
d'homas  Moore.  Better  far  to  In*  this  (piiet  nn(d)trusive  lady 
Christian  man — to  move  through  life  thus  sweetly  and  sacredly, 
than  to  be  the  admirt'd  and  yflitteriny:  son »rster  of  a  thousand 
drawing-rooms;  a  bird  for  ever  on  the  win<^,  and  never  in  tlu' 
nest. 

t  M‘ course  in  tlu'Si'  frequent  wanderinji^s  from  home,  the  ])oet 
was  (dU'ii  greeted  with  the  ovat ions  of  curiosity  and  distinction  ; 
this  was  remarkably  the  ease  upon  his  visit  to  Scotland. 
Laehol‘tln'tt)wnsthroui»;h  which  lu'  passed — Kdinburj^h,!  ilasj^’ow, 
ami  Baish'V,  did  all  they  could  to  honour  him,  but  wlnm  he 
reached  his  native  town  of  Irvint',  he  was  met  at  the  station  by 
tin*  provost,  magistrates,  and  council,  conducted  to  the  Hall  and 
made  a  burtifess  of  the  ancient  and  royal  burgh,  and  his  fri'i'dom 
pri‘sented  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  town  ;  the  whole  t(>wn 
lu'ing  moved  to  its  heart  to  receive  him  and  give  him  its  greet¬ 
ings.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  oflicials  of  tlie  town,  the  vene- 
rabh'  |>oet  tlum  was  conducted  to  the  ])lace  of  his  parentagi'  and 
to  all  th('  sjH)ts  assoeiat(‘d  with  his  birth  and  brief  residt'iice  in 
the  phn*e.  I  lu'  poet  was  very  old — seventy — but  his  nurse  was 
living.  “  You  must,”  said  the  Brovt)st,  “  see  Mary  Xeale,  she 
has  long  bei'ii  (‘ontinetl  tt>  lu‘r  ehambm*,  but  is  very  anxious  tosi'C 
you  and  in  a  t*omtbrtable  cottage  thev  found  her  surroumh‘d 
by  lu‘r  grandchildren,  and  what  made  the  interview  still  ir.ore 
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rt'inarkal>Io  was,  tliaf  tliiNJiiLck  all  those  yeai*s  the  ohl  ^nind- 
daiiH'  had  k(‘|)t  a  ])inciishioii  to  lua*  hy  his  mother  as  a 

k(H*j)sak('.  Mont tifoiiu'iy  had  a  swt'et  and  (imkIim*  jumehant  tor 
nhl  woimm,  and  hc‘  was  naturally  touched,  as  a  mind  h‘ss  sns- 
cej)tihl('  ot’emot  ion  would  m^t  have  hiam,  hy  such  an  incident,  d'he 
old  l)ody,  veri4;ini»;  lowai’ds  iiimMy  yt'ars  td’aj^H',  t  rt'asnrin^  thron;^h 
the  loniif  period  this  precit)ns  trifle,  which  had  also  helonij^c'd  to 
th(‘  Poet’s  sister,  who  ])ertornu'd  luu*  part  ot‘  life  and  deatli  h(‘- 
toiv  he  was  horn,  and  ot‘  whom,  hesidc's  this  pincushion  and  the 
little  j^ravestone,  ])r('serv('d  hy  the  at^ed  crone,  tlnav  was  most 
likc'ly  not  a  sini»;l('  tanij^ihle  memorial  on  earth.  Most  ol*  our 
readers  will  rememhtu*  tlu'  ])eriod  of*  Mont j^omery’s  (h'ath,  Sun¬ 
day,  A]  )ril  doth,  ISdl.  Il('  had  sutlered  little  tVom  immi'diate 
illiK'ss;  as  in  tlu'  ca^e  ol‘  Wordsworth,  lu' dii'd  Irom  sheer  old 
ai^e,  retainin<4’  a  considiU’ahle  amount  ofhealtli  to  tlu'  last.  He 
\valk('(l  down  to  Siudlhdd  tlu'  day  Indori'  In*  <li(‘d,  comj)lainin^ 
hut  slightly,  hut  at  family  worshij) doini>' tlu‘ viuy  ext raordinary 
tliinu:  of’handine:  the  Hihh'  to  Miss  (lah's,  sayini^f,  “  Sai’ah,  you 
must  1‘ead  ;  ”  then  he  ])ray(Ml  with  his  usual  ])afhos,  snud\<Ml  his 
])ip(',  and  retiianl  to  rt'st.  Durinu^flu'  nin-ht  lu‘  was  smittim  hy 
tlu‘  hand  of*  death,  and  was  f'ound  in  tin'  mornini;*  Ivin;;-  on  tin' 
floor,  ’riu're  wert'  no  symptoms  ol*  ])aralysis,  tInuiLfli  conscious¬ 
ness  was  oidy  pai*l  ial,  t  ill  in  the  at*i(‘rnoon  tin'  ^-rc'al  chan^'c 
])ass('d  ov('r  his  i*eatures,  and  with  sv*aro<‘a  hia'alh,  in  ])lacid  and 
heautif*ul  restini**.  In'  sunk  info  inanimation.  t)l*  course,  In'  was 
hurii'd  with  all  honours.  Sh(‘IU('ld  made  almost  a  royal  luin'ral 
for  its  lu'lovi'd  hard  ;  ('V(‘ry  civic*  circumstance',  evc'iy  hu'al  in¬ 
stitution,  all  the'  sc'hools,  all  the'  denominations,  the'  vie*ar  with 
t\venfy-f*our  of*  the*  e*le'rey,  the  mayor  and  the  e*orporat ion,  (*ily 
missionaries  and  Se*ri])t ure'-re'aeh'i’s,  the*  stude'iitsof*  ne'i^hhourin*^ 
<*ollee;('s  and  private  se*hools,  all  followc'd  hy  I’anks  of*  i»-e*nt h'me'ii 
from  the  country  round,  on  hoi*se*l)ae-k,  and  the*  whole*  town  in 
mournin*^,  and  all  the*  shojis  close'd.  So  1‘edlowin^-  to  the*  e-iave* 
the*  suhlinn*  edd  man  of*  eie-ht  v-thre*e,  who  ne*arh  seve*ntv  years 
l)e‘fore'  ente'ie'd  the*  town  an  almost  jee'iinih'ss  lad. 

The  fi^enius  of*  Mont;j^onn*ry  has  never,  we*  think,  rece'ive'd  its 
fair  proportion  of'  appre'ciation  ;  say  what  we  will,  a  man  who 
sets  “the  truth  as  it  is  in  dc'sus^’  to  music,  eloes  not  tijve*  the*  he'st 
toad  to  fame.  The  iiroductions  ol*dam(*s  Montgomery  are  une- 
‘I'lalle'd,  hut  not  more*  so  than  the*  produe*tions  of*  Wordsworth,  or 
Niuthe'v,  or  Ilrowninj^’.  d’he^  taste*,  indc'C'd,  of*  the*  time's,  has 
’■lian^e'd,  and  to  manv  the*se  vc'ise's  will  juohahly  se'e*m  only 
taiue  anel  insipid.  d’he*  c'xe'iteane'iit  of*  the^  a^^e*  live's  alon^  the* 
line's  of  its  peu'trv,  anel  reaeh'rs  eh'inanel  iie'W,  stall lin;^’,  and 
sfraime  mental  reve'lations,  anel  moral  se*ene's.  d'lie're*  is  a  se*hool 
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ol’|><K‘trv  which  st'tMiis  t<>  <lc]ii;in<i  pu'-isioii,  nictitation,  and  ai>:onv, 
as  its  vcrv  condilinn.  Tin'  wiatinicts  of  Mcnitpmn'ry  «nily  sjx'ak 
of  |)cacc‘,  and  tin'  pcaci'  is  that  |)cac('  which  ict^'iiius  usuallv 
woul<l  dt'iiouinH'  with  its  most  satiric  and  intoh'rant  m*oiii  :  it  is 
not  t he  jK'acc  <>f  Nat niH',  it  is  t In' |K'ac(‘ ot  (Jod.  MoiH'ovt'r,  the 
vi'i’V  church  itself  si't'ins  to  hav('  a  less  k('en  apprehension  of 
thesi'  things  than  it  had  in  tin'  day  in  which  Mont^onu'ry  wrott'; 
and  >o  it  happi'iis,  that  in  neitln'r  tin'  church  nor  tin'  world 
is  he  .so  populai*  as  he  was  once. 

Hut.  esju‘<*iall V,  wi*  w»udd  say  soinethinjc;  ol*  the  otenius  uf 
Montictoun'rv,  as  displayc'd  in  his  loni»*(‘r  p(K‘ins;  wc'  ratt' tliciii 
verv  hiicthlv.  Wh'  «lo  not  si't'  how  they  can  Ix'  r('<»;ar<l('d  as  in¬ 
ferior  to  (\»wp(‘r’s,  while  tlu'V  evidence  tin'  j)oss(‘ssion  t)f  .stm.c 
attributes  which  evidently  ('owpt'r  had  not.  Hut  tin*  coinjciri- 
.s(»n  Would  h(‘  invidious  lu'tween  two  sindi  writc'rs;  and  wt'  will 
not  pui’sue  it.  It  will  he  more  natui*al  to  suic;i»’('st  sonn'  points 
of  contrast  in  Mooih*  and  Mont n’oiin'ry.  A  comparison  ht'twciii 
Mooic  and  Moiit^j^omciy  is  more  instantly  suj^-^esti'd,  than  hc- 
iwccn  cither  j)oct  and  any  otlnn*  contemp(»rary.  Tin*  lines  of 
l’dM‘in'/.er  I’llliol  are  well  known  : — 

••  -Mo.iif,  i!u*  Mont .^tniu'i  v  urilu*  di'awiii^-rooin, 

\|ontironu  ry.  tin*  Moore  of  .sacrcil  tlieiues." 

'Fin'  author  <d‘  ‘  Lalla  Hookli,’  ;nnl  tlie  jiutlnn*  of  the 
‘Helican  i''land.'  It  will  lu'  impossihh';  W('  an*  c('rtain  to 
cit('  Ironi  tin*  lonic^er  poi'ius  of  Moori*  such  a  nundu*r  of 
nohio  pa''>aLC«"^.  as  tet*min‘.:ly  overllow  tho.si*  of  Mont oouanv. 
Tin*  L::('idu>  (d‘  Mooin'  was  r('lat(*(l  to  fanev,  wliose  (►hj<*ct  (‘Vi  r  is 
to  pi<*k  up  a  numh(*r  <d*  pretty  litth*  thinic-s,  and  make'  them 
h(*autiful  hy  t  ln*ir  cond)inat  ion  and  tln'ir  .s(*tlinic;.  Flic  i»-cnin^ 
ol'  M(»nt ooin(a*y  was  related  to  imaLt^inat ion,  whoso  husim.ss  it  i>^ 
to  sch'ct  .'notin'  o’rcal  and  nohh*  h(*ini^,  and  carvi*  its  huo^'t'  .'^liapi'- 
h’svncvs  into  form  and  maj(*sly.  AN  (*  do  not  say  that  tin*  o-(>idiis 
of  Montpunery  was  ol*  ima^•ination  all  compjict,  only  that  it  was 
mort*  immedi.ncly  r(*lat('d  to  tin*  pow(*r  ;nnl  I'acultv  of  imai^imi- 
tion.  'Fln'V  were  hotli  sw('et  writt'rs;  tin'  sweetness  of  Moore 
was  that  ot  l\.tni  tfr  fA>/o//,/c, — or  even  ol  I’ rano’ijjani — or  »)ockcy 
t'luhs:  tile  >we«'tin*ss  of  Montofomi'rv  was  that  (d  mountain 
l»r«*c/('N,  hnh'ii  with  tlu'  ]>erlunn'  (d*  tin*  ln'atln*rv  wild-llowt*rs. 
1  he  LTcnius  ol  Moon*,  in  its  exprt'ssion,  seems  t(»  lu' st iltcd  - 
lann'  in  its  V(*ry  alertin'ss  —tin*  ('Xprt'ssion  ofti'ii  appi'ars  in  the 
mo'^t  j)re(*i>.c  pa^>a'_rcs  strained.  NothiiiLT  in  vi'rsi*  r(*V(*als  nioi*** 
tin*  poet’s  comm.ind  of  tin*  torn'iits  of  tin*  .soul,  th  an  wh(*n  he 
"lu'aks  in  tin*  lani>:uaof(»  (d’  the  invective.  Hoth  Moort*  and 
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Mont^onierv  liavt' li'ft  tlioir  ollorts;  in  tlio  first,  from  ‘  T;alln 
Ifookli,’  wo  soo  and  lu'ar  tlio  nion'  oliinio  ol‘  sontiniont.  Tt  is  ;i 
oarso,  and  is  so  straiiu'd  lliat  it  can  scarcoly  1h'  oallod  foroi- 
l)lo ;  it  is  too  bittor;  it  is  n(»t  liiinian.  .Mont  j^onu'iy,  in  liis 
poi'in,  ‘Tilt'  Wost  Indit's/  lias  |)i’onounc(‘d  a  curst'  ii]»on  a  crnol 
planter,  which,  wiohls  tlit'  sat iric  sctuii'i^t'  in  a  sini;;lt'  lash  tir  two, 
of  ^ivat  jiowt'r,  but  closes  with  that  inystt'rious  and  shadowy 
tbrehodin^,  Nvhich  is  one  of  the  finest  and  nitist  ellective  aux¬ 
iliaries  tt)  sublime  emotion.  Tht'  naiut'  of  Mont^t)inery  is 
assticiatetl  with  four  lon^  poems, — ‘  Tht'  t'st  Indies/ 

‘  (ireenland,^  *  Tht'  Wt)rld  bt'lbrt' the  Flood,’  and  ‘  d’ht'  IVliean 
Island.’  The  ‘Tialla  Rookh  ’  of  Mtxu’t'  is  the  child  of  tht'  f’ast 
and  the  sun.  Tht' ‘( irt't'idand  ’  ol‘ Monti^oint'iy  is  the  child  of  tht' 
Ntirth  and  tht'  ict' ;  there  is  a  mighty  iascination  in  that  ^rt'at 
world  t)f  th('  falda.  Rut  it  surely  t'xhibitcd  a  jH'culiar  ”;t'nius 
tt)  shapt*  thost'  unvoyai^t'd  st'as,  and  t'tt'rnal  ict'bt'rj^s,  and 
vt)lcanic  ^’t'vsirs,  intoa  pot'in.  Lord  I  )uirt'i*in’s  ‘  Vaui;hs  Voya<>t',’ 
and  1  lendt'rson’s  ‘  Ict'land,’  and  Dr.  l\ant'’s’I'ravcls, ha vt'ijimiliar- 
i/.cd  oui*  imagination  with  tht'  pot't ly  of  t he  ict'  ;  in  ti  uth  it  is  a 
sublime  world,  t)f  sights  and  sounds,  most  visionaiT  and  awlul. 
^lont^'omt'i  v  has,  as  usual  with  him,  wovt'ii  into  tht'  texlurt*  of 
the  sccnerv,  and  tht'  s])iiit  and  otnios  of  tht'  s])ot,  tht'  stoiv  oi* 
the  (  Voss;  and  stirs  our  ht'art  by  tht' line  union  of  tht'  o-ranth'ur 
t)f  naturt',  with  tht'  hallowing’  t)f  rt'li</ious  fet'lino^.  The 
K((i)(f>ur(fh  Jii'rtcir  very  finely  says — 


In  ‘  (irot'nland,’  Mr.  Montjxonu'rv  a])])t'nrs,  for  the  first  time,  to  linvo 
found  a  llicint'  at  once  calciilalt'd  to  Ix'  popular,  from  the  iVdmt'ss  and 
variety  of  tilt'  jxx'tieal  d('vt'lo]>ni('uf  of  wliieh  it  was  sasecptildt*,  and 
from  heiiijr  pta’lcctlv  in  unison  with  his  own  strongly  dt'volional  cast  of 
niind  ; — oiu*  in  wliidi  (‘iitlinsiasin  miiilit  walk  liand-in-liand  w  illi 
triitli,  and  lilt*  most  strikini^  feat  arcs  of  (*xlcrnal  nalnic  he  associated 
with  a  moi’.d  heautx  and  j^raiideur  still  more  eommandiii^  and  attrac¬ 
tive  : — tin*  desolate  j;iandenr  of  snowy  jilains,  dim-j;hdin;^  aer(»ss  w  host* 
hir  horizon  is  seen  the  sledge  ol' tin*  solitary  traveller, — the*  ie(*-c*ovt'red 
seas  that  heave  and  crackle  with  the  urouml  swell-of  tht*  sttirm  h(*m‘ath 
—the  maj»nifict'nce  ol‘ gij^anti<*  iet'lx'r^s,  jilittt*!’!!!;:;  with  .all  tht'  colours 
of  the  r.'iinhow,  and  announcing;  th(*ir  comini:;  hy  the  ict*-hlink  with 
which  they  illumint'  the  skv. — tin'  shootin;:;  coruscations  of  tht*  north, 
— sun  and  mtxm,  now  shining  witli  strann(*ly  K'thmhled  t»ih,  now  oh- 
seuK'd  in  dim  t'clipsc*, — fo^s  that  may  lx*  felt, — tin*  (iarkn(*ss  of  the 
lonj;  mhrht, — tlie  hrijihl  icy  sunshint*  of  iht*  n*tuinin^  <lay, — natun*,  in 
short,  in  :dl  h(*r  gloomiest  and  most  aw  lid  as]»eets; — and  pcoplin{^  thest* 
Scent'S,  lendiui:;  a  moral  iut(*rt*st  to  this  snowy  deseit,  stand  tht*  1‘oims 
ot  those  sim])le-h('art(*d  ])atriai'ehs,  who  visitt'd  its  shores,  iiispirt'd  hy  a 
sj)irii  of  enlerprist*  [>urt*i’  and  nobler  than  any  whieli  animated  the 
hi’e.'ists  of  (Jama  and  Columbus,  anxious  only  fora  moral  compu'st ; — 
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fiicounttTin^?  p^riln,  liardshipf^,  and  death,  witliout  the  world’s  syinjta- 
tliv  or  ai)i»lause,  on  a  tln-atre  the  in  >st  and  barren  nndt'r  tlie  snn,  with 
no  sprctalor  but  the  unsfen  eyi',  no  proinptt'r  hut  the  inward  voice  of 
duty  and  conscience. 

Wt*  know  not  luovit  may' he  with  our  renders,  hut  ‘(ireenland’ 
stirs  our  h(*arlsan(l  ininjrimitioii,  with  its  verses  ot*  o-raco,  and 
image's (it’^ramh'ur  ;  and  suof^ests  to  us  inort'than  it  says,  whiidi  is 
the  invarialile  (diaraet(‘ristie  ol  all  hij^lu'st  lornisof  poetiy,  of  art, 
or  of  lit(Tature;  tlu'i  t' thev  rise  Ixdori'  us,  mountains  wit  li  peaks  (d‘ 
tire,  and  crests  of  snow  ;  the  distant  sparkh'  of  the  iee-hlink’s 
spanjxlod  diadtun  ;  tiu*  rushin;^  of  tlie  meteors  aerems  tlu'  tirnia- 
ment,  wliere  they'  “  hlaze  like'  wrecks  of  a  dissolvino*  sun,”  or 
Hame  ovtu*  the  concave,  till  (  M’ion  and  all  llie  eonstidlations  l(K)k 
])ale  hv  the  o-lart‘  of  those  mystmious  torelies.  TIu'  poid  has 
n‘aliz(Ml  to  the  <‘y(‘  tlu'  awluliu'ss,  tlu*  desedation,  ol*  tlu*  d'ai’ta- 
rian  Mall,  tlu*  extinct  vedeano,  where*  tire*  and  ice  have*  minoloel 
te»  preejia  theiusaiul  pillars,  hu<j:e  anel  strange*,  with  tlu'ir  erreeti'sejm* 
anel  fantastic  lorms;  wlu*n*  the  imprisoned  wate'rs  liiss  anel 
j^reiwl,  anel  hn*athe  feirth  their  veilumes  of  Rteam,  till  the  sun 
jMiurs  his  j^leirv  e)V(*r  the*  hieleous  arches  eif  the  awlul  eatluelral, 
anel  the  teiueh  ol‘  his  eiu’hantment  ti'anslorms  the  eumhre)us 
feilels  e»f  feii;  inte)  tlu*  rich  dra]X'rv  eif  the  <^e)rp*ous  rainhe»w  ; 
realizing?  the  wild  dreams  ed  tlu*  leedanelie  Sealels,  and  se*eininjx 
to  tlu*  intianu*d  imao:ination  te)e>  numstrous  feer  auirht  e'lse*  than 
the*  curtain  of  the  ]»alaee  of  (  hlin.  Tlu*se  an*  the  n'f^ieuis  Mont- 
punery  has  with  wond(*rl‘ul  vijj:e>ur  anel  lile  jiainte'd,  wlu'ie* 

“'flic  Krukcii,  inouarch  e»f  the  sen. 

Wallows  ahoKiel  in  his  inmiciisity.” 

Me‘e*la’s  tri|de  jieaks,  anel  nu'teeir  lit!:hts,  the  re^ie)n  whe*re',  like* 
ghosts,  the  spe'ctral  sph*neleuirs  llvtheelav;  then*^iem,  “tlu*  ear- 
i*ass  ed'  jin  e)Iel  chimera  eleael. 

Anel  of  this  j)eH*m  tlu'n*  are  fe'w  passages  ed‘  meeelern  jieu'trv 

more  thrillinjx  than  tlu*  el(*se‘]’ipt ion  ed‘ tlu*  ship  best  in  the*  ice*, 

on  the  coast  e)l‘  ( irei*nlaiul,  a  V(*ss(*l  (*mlK*eleleel  in  tlu*  r(*alm  e»f 

frost  ;  its  sails  haiiLrinj^  like  expaiultal  ^lass,  in  transverse*  rei]H*s, 

strunji^  with  the*  <;re»te*sepu*  ]u'arls  e)t‘  the*  ie*ie*le ;  anuinu'st  tliat 

ran«;e*  e)f  awful  alpine*  ^lae*ie'rs,  str(*te*hin^  te»  the*  INile;  anel  tlie'ie* 

the*  brave*  se'abe)v,  e*hilel  e>f  the  eelel  se'af’arinp^  lather,  sprung;  ot 

a  rae’e*  e>f  re>ve*rs  e>ve*i*  the*  S(*a,  iVeun  the*  e*e)ttai4;e' e)n  the*  Ne)rwe';::ian 

sluue's — alas  !  brave*  seui,  now  writlu'el  reuiiul  the  mast,  se'pule  hre'el 

in  thin  air.  ddu*  pe>e*t  has  e^au^ht  the*  ima^erv  eef  the*  j>e»ssible*  fate* 

ed’  the*  Are'hbisheep  e)f  1  >re)nthe*im,  wlu)  was  e)rel;iine*el  bishe)j),  hut 

e>l  whe>se*  arrival  te>  his  iev  elie>e‘e*se*  no  inte'lli<n*ne*e'  was  e*ve'r 

•  ^ 

leveiveHl.  The  pe>e*t  has  e*euu*eive*d,  with  a  viej^e)!!!-  eef  ee)iu‘e})t ioii 
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oi*  |)raisi*  to  tin*  Mlonial.  IJiit  in  tli(‘  (i('V('lo]mi(‘nt  of  this,  tin* 
po(‘t  lavs  uiulci*  (M»nt rilmt ion  llu*  wiioh*  n'alin  ot’ t In*  hoanl ii's, 
hai’nioni«‘s,  and  siil»liinil  ivs  of  nat  iirt*.  'Flu'  ‘  iV'lican  Island  '  is  in 
fact  a  ni(*dallion  of  the  world;  it  is  a  *  liridj^H'wati*!'  d'ivati>c’  in 
v«‘rs(‘.  It  is  —  indeed  its  tith*  doi's  not  dest*rih('  it  —  it  is  tlu* 
poetrv  of  tlie  natural  history  <d*  creation, — it  is  tlu‘  history  ol‘ 
the  transmigration  ot‘  tlu'  sold, — it  is  th(‘  panorama  of  tin* 
erowdiim  e(‘ntiiries  iVom  tlu*  t*arlv  natal  time — w]n*n 


Sky,  sun.  iiiul  sea.  \vcn‘  all  the  univirse.*’ 


It  is  the  history  of  the  changes  wroiiii;ht  h\'  the  world’s  <4;r(‘at 
actors,  Time,  Life,  and  I)(*ath.  'fhe  poi‘l  supposes  himself  to  move 
through  all  and  ov(‘r  all,  as  an  ineoi’[K>real  form,  all  eyt*,  ear,  and 
thouL^h,  his  exist(*nee,  his  enn>yment .  ’Fhe  measurt*  is  p(‘cidiai’, 
and  while  in  hlank  vc*rs(‘,  is  t‘xe(‘edin;4;ly  musical,  and  modulati's 
strein^^th  and  teinh'rness,  with  i:;i*i‘at  harmony.  It  is  tin*  only 
jaH‘m  of  our  author  in  which  he  approaclies  the  nu*taj)hysician  : 
Imt  tin*  nn'taphysics  have  a  stroni^^  >im[)liclty  about  tliem  ;  tlnw 
an*  whollv  healthy,  and  vt't  suiii»H*st  to  tin*  mind  in  hi’ief  and 
pointed  pliraseolo;^y  tin*  n'sults.  It  is  an  (‘ssay  on  man,  clothed  in 
a  radiant  jj^arment  ol' ( ’hrist ian  truth.  All  thinj^-s  art*  ojH'ii  to  the 
]>o(*ls’  (*ve.  The  sju’eadin^  out  beneath  the  wave — tin* 

insects  that 

*•  Livi'il  (Iclicinuslv  on  honey  dews 
.VikI  dwelt  in  paliiees  of  hlos>omed  bells." 

7  eet's — 

“ 'I’he  iVnitfnl  e(*eoa  and  the  IVaijrant  ])alin, 
lake  an  old  rai;;le,  hathi  ied  to  the  heel  : 
rile  iniLrhty  nian;;i7»\t*  which,  at  full-moon  Hood, 

Aim  leared  it.self  a  wood  upon  the  waters." 

The  serpent  terribly  b(*autiful,  lyino;  wreathed  like*  a  coronet  ot 
‘jold  ainl  jewels,  tit  for  a  tyrant’s  brow,  he  moving  through  the 
old  forest  remnants  standing  like  Tadmor(*’s  ])illars  in  tin* 
wilderness.  The  tirnnunent  where 

••  Star  afti'f  star,  from  some  nnset  n  abyss, 

(’ame  thro*  the  sky  like  thonifhts  into  the  mind, 

\N  e  km»w  not  wliema* :  till  all  the  tirmameiit 
\\  as  thnniijed  with  I’onstellat ions,  ami  the  sea 
Stn  wn  with  their  images.** 


The  storm — 

“  When  the  wind 

rnprisoned  hlrw.  its  trnmpc't  loud  and  shrill 
( )ut  flii.sht  ti  tin  lit/hfuiht/  (ftortou.slj/  : — //le  (uiin 
Ciime  (town  like  music,  and  the  full-toned  thunder 
Holled  in  crand  harmony  throut;hout  hi^di  heaven.’ 


Nut  lira  f  InKUjcry. 


The  (ft  fdf/ht — 

“  W'liosc  Nv:r. ('s  Will*  >]);uii;h'(l  with  pho-'piiorii-  tiic, 

./.V  fho'  f/i(‘  lnjhf Hintjs  ffn'i't'  /util  spi  nf  iJtt  tr  slut ;’ts, 

.ttid  It  ft  t/n  ir  ylittfn/ii/  mt  thf  fit'ld." 

All  tliosi'  (l(»  not  (HTur  as  nn'rt'  description,  tlu'v  arc  ])arts  of 
the  pvat  cosniictil  jtictnrc.  TIh‘  poem  is  einiiu'nlly  a  (’liristian 
cosmos. 

Tht'  Jtyinn  Jhh  — 

“ 'I'lic  joyous  crciiturr  vault  iiijt:  tin  o’  tlu‘  air; 

77o'  lispin’ ntj  Jish ,  I  hat  Join  trotdi/  ln‘  o  hinl, 

Oil  loiiLj;-  li^ht  winus,  tliat  tluuLi;  a  diauioiul  sliowt'r 
Of  (lcw  (lroj)s  round  luy  cvaiu'Ma'Ut  l\>rjM.” 

“  y/^r  rerelnj  thnt  reijnod  (it  snostj''  wlien  the 

“  Spouting;  w’liali's  jirojccttMl  watery  columns, 

That  turn’d  t«>  arclu's  at  tlu'ir  liei;4:ht,  and  seemed 
rile  skeli'tons  oi’ crystal  jialaees.” 

All  tlu'se  are  not  mati'ritil  paint inii;s,  tln'V  <*xist  in  this 
ind)h‘  poem,  in  their  normal  [irojiortions,  and  sn;.,^otvst  tin'  (|U(‘s- 
tiun  — 

Why?”  said  my  thoughts  within  me,  “  Why  this  wasti' 

Of  loveliiK'ss  and  i^randeur  unen  joyed  ? 

Is  then' no  soul  thrtm^hout  this  lair  ('xistenei' ? — 

Sky,  snn,  and  sea,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  eloiuls. 

Wind,  li^ditnini;,  thunder,  art'  hnt  ininistt'is ; 

'I'hey  know  not  what  tht'V  art',  mu'  what  tlu  y  do  • 

(llifj'or  till'  bnm/s  t’or  ir/toto  l/irsv  tcn'c  iituilf  !  " 

riiis  vset'ins  tti  us  a  ^loritms  pot'm  ;  it  Inis  nt'Vt'r  rt'ct'ivt'd  its 
dt'si'rvt'd  met'd  oi‘ praise.  How  thin  jind  frail  tin*  harrier  is 
which  st'paratt's  th(‘  loftiest  ol’ human  pt'rrormanees  from  what 
will  l)t‘  rt‘oai'd('d  nu'rely  as  tin*  mdilt'  and  hapjiy  eliorts  of 
p'liius.  Tht'  ‘  Pt'lican  island^  is  out'  of  tht'  most  mddt'  and  tht' 
iintst  ha])j)V,  hnt  it  is  not  hd’tit'st.  Its  matt'iials  aro  most  co¬ 
lossal.  lint  the  arehitecturt' is  not  t'tpial  to  tht' stout',  d’ht' desi;^^n 
had  needt'd  an  l’'})ic  mai^nilict'iict'  t»f  conct'ption,  ;ind  ])('rha])s 
the  disciplint'tl  chastity  of  Mont;^dmt'r\’’s  mind  prt'vt'iitt'd  his 
Work  iVom  rising  tt)  the  vast  wholt'iit'ss  whit'h  it  suo-^t'sts;  for 
indt't'd.  Titanic  shadows  fall  ovt'r  tht'  ])a^t‘s  as  wt'  rt'atl  ;  mitl  to 
ftmijiai’t'  tht'  sno-tr(*st itms  with  any  tint'  of  Moort'V  \V  tirks,  which 
this  t'Xphiit  hints,  wouhl  ht*  tti  c<im])art',  at  tht'  vt'i  v  ht'st,  a  st'a- 
sht'll  casually  thrtiwn  tin  the  short',  with  tht'  maojiiiiet'iit  Ailsa 
Hrai;,  holtlinij:  in  his  sct'ptrt'  tht'  lii^htnini^s,  tir  the  Hass  Ihick, 
elaspt'tl  in  tht'  rin^  tif  the  t'ternal  thiindt'r-ci‘<iwnt'tl  st'a,  with 
nil  its  associations  of  martyrs  and  tif  (graves.  Hnt  tht'  strt'imth 


•‘iO‘2  .if/  (Hd  Kvhcfii'  liiVfVfrcf'. 

(»i‘  M(>nt jj^oiiu'ry  is  not  to  lu*  s(*i‘ii  in  his  l()nf!;i‘r  poonis;  liki* 
Wordswortli,  altliouj^li  h‘ss  protound  in  liis  insi<4;ht,  his  n;il’t  is 
niainlv  in  his  j)o\V(*r  to  throw  ii  chiirni  over  coininon  ohjocts ;  ho 
hch(‘ld  all  thinj;;s  as  hallowi'd  ;  if,  in  one  word,  wr  wtnv  to  do- 
srrilu*  him,  wo  should  sju^ak  of  him  as  tho  p(K‘t  who  ;^avohapj)v 
turns  to  thin*j:s.  All  things  awoko  within  him  tho  instinc  ts  ot‘ 
his  holv  I’aith  ;  hl>  archuit  love'  to  the'  Saviour.  No  douht  at  last 
it  hooamc'  hahitual  with  him;  aud  althouj^h  it  is  so  likc‘lv  tc»  ]•(*- 
c*c*ivc‘  a  sn(‘c‘r,  a  swt‘c‘t  consoorat in;^-  hahit  it  was  too.  It  was  in 
]\\>  short  vc‘rsos  his  ^ri‘at  powe'r  was  at  once*  oonot'ah'd  and  ic‘- 
vc'alocl  ;  thov  an*  like*  the*  (h*wdro[)s  sparkling  and  alive*  with 
purity  anel  oh'otricity.  His  mastery  over  the  strue*turo  of  the'sr 
ve‘rse‘s  was  most  omim'Ut,  whe*tlu*r  for  su^ji^ostion  or  oxpri'ssieui, 
and,  indc'c'd,  it  must  havei  he*e*n  full  in  him,  and  (Mpial  to  tlie* 
renisin;^  the*  passion  of  terror  or  of  tears.  We  have*  alwavs 
thenij^ht  his  line's  on  the*  ee‘le*hrate‘el  ve'rses  ed*  Moore,  “  fliis 
World  is  all  a  Ih‘e*tini4:  show,” — posthumous  verses,  very  illus- 
t  rat  i  ve*  — 

“  ()  \V(»rlel,  the'  wen’lellin^  e*anne>t  know 
'fliy  spie  neiour  anel  tliv  wortli  ; 

'flieiu  art  not  ‘all  ji  tlcTtin^  show,’ 

'riuTo's  M*l  a  j‘oy  e»n  earth  : 

“  Thy  i^lorv  is  the*  flower  of  p'ass, 

'fhy  beauty  morning'  dew  ; 

The*  s|mrkle  or  the  bloom  inav  jeass, 

”fis  fleet iiiLT, — yet  ’tis  true.'’ 

We*  have  alre*ady  (h*se*rihed  much  of  tliis  ])0(*try  of  Monl- 
pnne'iy,  as  the*  poetry  ot' happy  turns,  (iive  the  ])oe‘t  a  word — 
the*  fainte'st  hint,  and  it  is  to  him  a  su;y^e*stion  ;  the*  pe'ualty  e>f 
this  some‘time*s  was,  iliat  sindi  a  su^L»e*st ion  launeheel  him  eiii 
what  was  almost  poe'tie  trixiality.  It  was  too  e‘asv  to  him  to 
write*;  he  had  witli  his  je'al  leelinj.:;,  and  sensit i ve*n(‘ss,  the*  \iee‘ 
of’ eh'^^alle  e*  ;  he*  yie*lele‘d  himse*lf  too  much  to  the*  first  im])re'ssi(»n 
whie'h  me*t  him,  lor  his  verse.  His  ve*rse‘s,  ‘  Spc'ed  the  Trow,’ 
have*  ed'te*n  he*e*n  epioteel ;  the*  Edi tthtf rtflf  Jii'f'iifr  trulv  re*marks, 
that  the*  voyaj^^e*  of  life*  is  eme*  ot  the*  most  hackm'V(*d  of  the'me*s: 
hut  MontLrome*ry  toue*he*s  it,  and  the*  crowding  sails,  shi'oueN. 
and  litrhthouse*,  ^ive*  orij^inality  te)  the  soh'inn  picture*. 

\t>l  flee*  ‘'bin  that  Nwifte"‘t  >e»ih'th, 

Ihit  which  h>ni;e*>t  holds  he'r  wav 

Onward,  on  weird,  never  f’aileth. 

Storm  anel  ciilm,  tt»  win  tin*  day; 

lliirlie'st  she*  the*  haven  i,nnns. 

Which  the*  hardest  stivss  sustains. 


the  Prow, 
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OVr  of(‘an,  wide  and  pathless, 

'rinis  would  I  with  patience  steer; 

No  vain  lume  ol’  joiinievin^  seathless, 

N«»  proiKi  boast  to  taee  down  tear  ; 

Dark  or  briijfht  his  Proviihaiee, 

Trust  in  (ioi)  he  my  detenee. 

Tiini'  tlu'ri'  was, — *tis  so  lu)  lonj^'er, — 

When  I  crowded  everv  sail, 
llatth'd  with  the  wavi's,  ;ind  stronger 
(irew,  as  stnmyfi'r  j^frew  the  ^;ale  ; 

Hilt  my  stren^j^th  sunk  with  the  wind, 

And  the  sea  lay  dead  behind. 

'I'here  my  hark  had  founder’d  surely, 

Ihit  a  l\)wer  invisible 
lireathed  upon  me  ; — tlu*n  seeundy, 

Morne  alonj^  the  jj^radual  swell. 

Helm,  and  shrouds,  and  heart  renew’d, 

1  my  huinhle  course  pursued. 

Now,  thouj^h  t'veninjj;’  shadows  hlaekiai, 

And  no  star  comes  throui^h  tlu*  j;loom, 

On  1  move,  nor  will  I  slaekc'u 

Sail,  thon‘'h  ver^^iu};-  tow’rds  the  tomb  ; 

Hrij^ht  beyond, — on  heav(*n’s  hii^h  strand, 

J.o,  the  li;;hthouse  I — land,  laud,  laud  I 

(’loud  and  sunshine,  wind  and  weather, 

Sense  and  si^dit  are  tleeinjjf  fast  ; 

'rime  and  tide  must  fail  toj^etluT, 

Life  and  death  will  .soon  be  past  ; 

Hut  where  day’s  last  s])ark  declines, 

(ilorv  everlastinu:  shines. 

Few  writers,  we  sii])j)()se,  wrote  so  iimeli  in  those  ciidh'.ss  nui' 
sauces,  Alhiiins,  hut  he  wrote  ordinarily  well  ;  thus,  his  liiu's 
(nf  a  ijmif  accididitally  cruslu'd,  and  fixed  on  tlu'  hlaidv  ])a^('. 
It  was  (Miou^h.  And  thi‘  lollowin^j;’  lines  were  written  in  junieil 
round  the  dead  ins(‘et. 

I.ic'  luM’e  embalm’d,  from  aj;o  to  a^t'  ; 

'riiis  is  tlu'  album’s  noblest  paj;e, 

'riiouifh  every  ^dowin^  leaf  be  frau^dit 
AN'ith  painting,  ]>oetrv,  and  thouji^ht; 

When'  tracks  of  mortal  hands  are  seen, 

A  hand  invisibh*  hath  been. 

And  left  this  auto»i:rapb  behind, 

'This  ima^(*  from  the’  oternal  .Mind; 

\  work  of  .skill,  surpassing  sense*, 

A  labour  of  ( )mnij)otrn(‘e  ; 

'I  honi^h  trail  as  dust  it  meet  thim'oyo. 

He  tbrmc'd  this  j^nat  who  built  the  sky. 

Stoj) — lest  it  vanish  at  thy  breath, 

'I’his  si)eck  had  life,  and  sufler’d  death. 


f. 


^l/t  ( Hd  hchrtu’  lit't'tniet'. 

A  spirit  nt*  conscious  liolincss,  iiiid  n'Vorciic(‘,  stirred  liis 
iuKi^iiiatioii  in  cv(‘ry  (‘Hurt  ol’  his  pen  ;  it  is  most  intcr(‘stin^^  to 
notice  his  lini's  in  tin*  Allmm  of  Hora  Wordsworth,  tlu‘ 
hcloved  daii^lit(‘r  of  the  j)ot‘t  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  iiotici*  too 
th(‘  ri‘^ard  which  Wordsworth  (‘iitertained  for  the  poi‘t  of 
Shetlield. 

'Jo  JrUluim  W'ordsH'nrth,  Esq. 

"  Immortal  tjfVsprin;;  tlu>ii  wilt  leave  heliiiid, 

'To  traek  the  waves,  ami  travel  on  the  wind; 

In  h  ttered  forms  o'er  t'veiy  land  to  sjniad, 

Wlien*  miml  expatiates  or  wluat*  fam  v*s  hnal  ; 

('om|)anions  of  the  fair,  the  wis(‘,  the  ^'■ood, 

Ion*  us  their  mother-tongue  is  understood, 

I.oiiLT  as  their  father-spirit  shall  insj)ire 
Ileart-hid  emotiim.  soul-expandini;  tire, 

And,  like  the  elements  of  nature,  ^^ive 

Lite  to  thin;4:s  dead — life's  life  to  thinjifs  that  live. 

••  Hut  thou  hast  ot!>prin'^^  nohler  far  than  these, 

Horn  to  survive  tlu*  lu'avcns,  tlu*  earth,  the  seas; 

And  she  to  whom  this  precious  hook  helonj^^s, 

Sliall  yet  he  imu’e  immortal  than  thy  son^s  : 

'I’hese.  though  they  hear  throu^fli  every  a^:e  and  elinu* 

I’hy  name  and  praise  till  the  last  hn'ath  of 'I’ime, 

Yet  must  their  written  scroll,  wiam  he  exj)ires, 

I  Mop  from  his  hand  into  tlu'  final  fin's. 

Oh  !  then  mav  she,  like  morniny:  from  tlie  womb 
Of  darkni'ss,  issuing  from  her  Ion*;'  nij^ht-tomh, 

Hi  liohl  I  lit'  ti  rror  with  rejoiein^^  eyes, 

(’auLrht  up  to  meet  her  Saviour  in  the  skies. 

And  with  his  saints,  a  ji:lorious  company, 

Hold  round  the  throne  eternal  juhike! 

•‘  This  for  thv  daui^-litt'r,  \Vonl>worth,  is  my  ])rayer  : 

Next  for  llivself — mayt'st  thou  that  nuTey  share. 

Nor  one  tluit  either  loves  he  wantin'^  there ! 

.1.  M.*’ 

This  powi'i*  ovi'f  happy  turns  and  allusions,  is  scon  in  the 
followiin,^  *  Wi'ddin^  Wish,’  fouiuh'd  on  the  fact  that  the  polar 
star,  s(‘cn  through  a  powerful  tolescop(%  appears  to  Ix'  two,  very 


lu'ar  together. 


I'he  evmtsure  of  midni'^ht  skies 
Appears  hut  one  to  seamen's  eyes, 

Yet  twain  then*  :uh'. 

And  eaih  a  star, — 
l*erhap>  a  sun ;  — 

Mav  you,  my  friends,  reverse  the  view. 
Anil  while  on  earth  vou  look  like  Ivvo, 
I'rom  iu'aven  he  seen  as  One; 

Yea.  like  that  j)olar  symbol  he 
A  double  star  of  constanev. 
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‘trjt  (if  Hffjipff  '/Krus  of'  rhoUijItl.  'lOfj 

rii('  jHH'ins  (>r  contain  a  i^rcat  ninnlu'r  of 

ri niai l<al»lc  liiu's,  tlius  llu'  W('ll-l<inovn  liiu's  on  ihc  lUtist/. 

•* 'I'lu'ri'  i*'  a  tlawiT.  a  iittK'  tlowi  r, 

Willi  .sii\t’r  ii’c.st  aiul  j^oldcii  t'vt*, 

I'liat  wi'lcoiik's  i  vi  ry  I’liaii^iiiL;  hour, 

And  woatlu'is  oviuy  sky. 

On  wasti',  or  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 

Its  hninlilc  hnds  nnhci'dcd  risi*; 
riic  I  lose  has  hut  a  sninincr’s  reij^n, 

'I'lic  I  )aisy  never  dies.” 

As  lie  passes  tile  portrait  of  the  lady  unknown,  the  now 
famous  ///rer/y///<7,  the  beautiful  htuii”*,  whose  portrait  ol‘  ‘  t>ne 
unknown,’  now  adorns  his  works,  but  dead  even  a^es  ago, 
with  what  power  he  stirs  the  soul  by  his  own  iiiipressious. 

“ 'I'he  (h  ad  are  like  the  stars  hy  day, 

Withdrawn  t'roin  mortal  evt*, 
lint,  not  extinct,  thiw  Indd  their  way 
In  'dorv  thro’  the  skv.” 

I  low  nohle  are  the  line's  with  which  he  closes  liis  tine 
succession  of  thonijJits  (tnd  in  which  ///('  /((‘ititj  of  Uod^ 

iiupruv(.‘d  by  nature,  is  ailirnied  by  the  being  ol‘ iiiaii. 

“  Is  there  a  (iod  ?  all  Xatiiri*  shows 
'I'heri'  is; — and  yid  no  nioital  knows! 

'rile  mind  that  eonld  this  truth  conceive, 

W’hieh  hrnte  sensation  never  taught, 

Xh)  l()n<;:er  t«)  tin*  diist  would  eh'ave, 
lint  i,n‘ow  immortal  at  the  thought.” 

Th('  raittboir  su<ri»‘ests  well  known  liiu*s. 

For  see  !  on  Death’s  hewildering  wave 
The  rainbow  I  lope  arise, 

A  bridge  of  glory  o'er  the  grave. 

That  bi'iuls  beyond  the  skies. 

From  earth  to  Heaven  it  swells  and  shines, 

'I’he  pledge  of  bliss  to  man  ; 

Time  with  F.ternity  combines. 

And  grasps  them  in  ;i  span.” 

And  the  ‘  Oravi',’  in  the  volunu'  of  pot'try  which  excitc'd  the 
insipid  scorn  tind  cont(*nipt  of  tin'  EdiidiKnfh  AVr/Vve,  has 
some  verses  which  should  hav('  disarmed  all  criticisms. 

'I’heri*  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 

A  rest  for  W(*ary  pilgrims  found, 

'Vhey  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

TiOw  in  the  ground. 


Vine  Wridng. 

Tlic*  storm  that  wrt'cks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  tlisturhs  their  deep  repose, 
riian  suminer-evenin^^’s  latest  sij^di 

'riiat  shuts  the  rose 


'J’lu*  S<nil,  of  orij^in  Divine, 

(i()I)‘S  •^'loriou^  inia}^e,  fnrd  from  J'luy, 

In  heavi'n's  rti*nial  spliere  shall  shine 
A  star  of  day. 

'flu*  Sl’N  is  hut  a  s])ark  of  fire, 

A  transii'iit  nu'tectr  in  the  skv} 

'I'ht*  son.,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

SHALL  NKVKU  DIR 

AVe  an*  rom|)(dlo(l  to  tori'u^o  lor  aiiotlior  opportunity,  a 
<l(‘j»nrtnn‘nt  of  tli(‘  of  Montgomery, — liis  voice  in  tlu' 

tmnph*  and  tlie  Rlmrch.  lieferrinp;  to  this,  we  enii  liavi'  little 
liesitati«»n  in  n'^ar(lini»  him  as  the  eliief  Christian  ])oi't  of 
our  country  in  our  at^e;  hut  here  we  must  h*ave  him  ajid 
tin*  siihjeet  for  further  analysis,  and  perhajis  eriticism. 


LINK  KNtJLlSIl  ;  Oli  TIloUtniTS  ON  WIMTINO 
AM)  DKKA(dIIN(f. 

I  N  our  ]U’(‘Sfut  style*  of  I'.n^^'lish,  it  is  onlv  tin*  jj^e'Uth'maii  and 
I  tin*  lahoun'i*  who  can  t horoiio^hly  und(Tstand  each  otlu'r — 
who  use,  on  tin*  wlndi*,  the  sann*  t(*rms  in  di'serihin;^’  any 
iK'eurn'uei* ;  while  your  ‘  ahh*  nliteus,^  your  rt'porters,  and  those 
for  whom  tln*y  eater,  talk  a  lanj^ua^e  wliieh  tin*  «j:entl('man 
nevi'r  use's,  anel  whie*h  the  labourer  eannot  understand.'^  Suedi 
is  tin*  die'tum  ed‘  the  enye/nn/x  trrrh’/t/  and  others  ot*  his  trihe*. 

Neov  We*  are*  by  im  nn*ans  dispose'd  tei  ejfivi*  in  on  all  ]M)ints  te> 
this  eaustie  ^e'nth'inan,  wlnun  olel  Mbeuiv  eun  e*  sei  wi'll  elese-iihe  el 
as — 

“Oiu'  Mr.  Uilious  1‘riir. 

All  e»lel-\ ituni:  fallow  with  fal.si'  tei'tli. 

Ami  a  Nery  \e>uihful  wi;;, 

W  ht>  hoinie'tte'd  hy  a  Seetehman — ” 

Ibr  his  uueeasin^  and  unserupulous  abuse  of  Sir  Williani 
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TJu'  Grand  Style  in  Jncenile  \Vritiny.  liO? 

AVallaoo,  the  Scottish  Ijion  with  tlic  liat  on,  and  other  things 
ahont  which  tlic  incii  ‘  oV('r  the  honha*  ’  arc  touchy. 

\Vc  should  like,  iirst  of  all,  to  ho  ()uit(' ch‘ar  what  his  detinition 
ot‘ a  ^H'lithMuan  is:  1‘aucy  it  would  involve  the  possession,  it’ 

mai  i  iinl,  ot*  at  h'ast  a-ycar  (it  is  not  ‘‘ h'luauly  ”  to 

vciitun*  on  luatriuiony  witli  h'ss)  ;  or  (►!*  chand)crs  in  sonic  ^ood 
(|uart(‘r,  the*  (‘iitrce  to  tlu'  best  soci(‘ty,  and  unliniili'd  license  to 
sav  what  he  likes  ol*  all  that  lu'  si'es  or  lusirs  tlnuH*,  il’  sini»;h*. 
Now  tliis  idea  ot‘  a  ^entleiuan,  we  make  hold  to  asst'rt,  is 
intiuitely  worse  than  tlu‘  wihh'st  notions  of  those  wlm  talk  at. 
times  most  arrant  stulf  about  “natuiv’s  <j^('nt leimm.”  Still  let 
us  It'arn  what  we  can  from  tlie  r(‘viewi‘r’s  strieturi's;  and  h't  us 
confess  with  sorrow  that  tlu'  tc'mh'iiey  to  ^randiijsi'  writiuo  doi's 
seem  dc'plorahly  on  tin'  increase'  in  hooks  and  papi'fs  inte'iuh'd 
for  the  half-('(lueati'd  classes.  Those  who  are'  t Ih'inselve'S  h'ss 
familiar  with  composition  natuially  tly  to  “tine'  writing'’.”  To 
a  ee'rtain  ('Xtc'ut  it  is  true  in  all  arts,  that  the  (‘arlie'st  ell’oits  aia* 
far  more  ambitious  than  anythinji^  atti'inptc'd  afte'i*  the  naliim'uts 
are  maste'red.  Just  watch  a  child  di’awinjj^,  and  sc'c*  how  he 
unliesitatin^jfly  ])oi’trays  e've'ry  incident  ;  so  that  his  jiieture', 
alon^  witli  his  own  vt'ry  lu'e'dful  lamninj^;  eomnu'nt,  foiins  epiitt? 
a  little  histoi’V ;  and  then  note  the  si'lf-distrust  of  the  same 
child  when  he  has  had  a  course'  of  h'ssons  in  a  sediool  of  art.  t  h* 
se'e'  tlie  marvels  whiedi  a  village  artist  soiiu'time's  atte'injits  e)n  a 
si^n-hoarel,  anel  tlu'ii  ee'ase  to  wonde'r  why  those  who  e*an  h'ast. 
u>e  the'in  to  <j;ood  purpose'  are  eiften  feuieh'st  e>f  the'  hareh'st 
words  and  phrase's.  The  te'inptatiem  must  lu' st I’em^e'i*  he'ie  than 
in  any  either  art  ;  for  worels  setun  far  e'asie'i*  te>  hanelle*  than 
e’olours,  eir  even  than  hlaek-h'ael  ])e'ne*ils.  It  is  imt  all  e*eme*e*it 
(as  the' e*ritie-ti’ihe'  weudd  have'  us  he'lie've'),  and  t he*  eh'sire' te>  show 
the'ir  su])e'rior  kimwh'd^^e,  whiedi  h'aels  jie'ople*  to  i‘e'Ve'l  in  lon^ 
Words  anel  ma^nihiepient  semti'iiea's  ;  it  is  eifte'ii  the*  same'  fe'e'linjj^ 
whiedi  h'ads  the*  ediilel  to  put  into  his  ske'tedi  e've'ryt hiujj;-  that 
e’oUK's  into  liis  he'ad,  no  matti'i*  whe'the'r  he*  e*an  elraw  its  shape 
or  not — the'  lee'liiiijf,  viz.  e>f  |)ure‘  ph'asure*  in  the*  e'xe'redse  e»f  a 
lU'W  art,  in  oui’  use*  eif  whiedi  we  have*  imt  ye't  re'ea'ive'd  a  (die‘ed\. 
Do  not  he  tex)  hard  tlie'ii,  eui  those*  who,  in  liumhh'r  life,  are  lonel 
of  usinp^  the  ^rand  style*.  Don’t  tiy  to  aeHMunmodate*  yenir  sjie'e'edi 
to  tlu'irs.  If  Von  we'e'd  your  se'ntc'ne*e's  of  all  hut  “  the*  ])ure 
•'^axon,”  tlu'V  will  staiv,  anel  hy-and-hy  Ix'^in  tosusjx'e’t  yeui  are* 
epiizzinjj^  tliean,  and  so  e‘Ithe*r  j^e't  an;j;ry,  or  e'lse*  piod-hunmur- 
e‘<lly  threiw  eait  a  le'W  ede'iie'he'rs  e>f  ])orte*ntenis  le'n;j;th,  re*(d\le*ssly 
niisapplie'd,  just  to  prove*  tei  you  tliat  yem  ne‘e*el  not  llatte'r  yemr- 
selt  ;  you  must  exuiele'see'iid  in  that  sen  t  of  way  to  the  h'Ve'l  ol  the*ir 
inte'lleets.  As  it  use'd  to  he*  with  sermons,  wlie'ii  the*  ^nxiel  olel 
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Woman  tor  instance,  ‘‘didn’t  liki'  tin'  Ilisfio]^  hall’ so  wtdl  as  onr 
cnrato,  lor  sho  coidd  ninh'rstand  all  his  loi’dship  said,  whih', 
Lonl  hloss  yon,  nmin.  Mi-.  Itovt'kin  dot's  talk  lint',  just  like  a 
hook,  it  d(K‘s  <»nt*  ^ood  t<)  hoar  nn,  — so  it  is  now  with  niiich 
hosidt's  :  tin*  “  pnn*  nnniixc'd  sjK't'oh  of  oiir  Saxon  Ihrt  lathorv/’ 
i.s  far  hardor  to  writo,  and  far  loss  aoct'ptahh*  to  tin*  niaiiv. 
than  a  inoi-i*  Ikirid  stylo.  And  why,  attor  all,  shoidd  w«‘ 

hack  to  tin*  Saxon>  in  spot'oh  any  nnno  than  in  anythiiiir 
olsoy  'I'horo  in*ods  a  ]>rot(*st  aj4:ainst  this  i-(‘t i-oj^iradi*  mov(‘nn*nt, 
at  any  ratt*,  wln*n,as  in  onr  r(*view(*rs  (wln»,  hy  tin*  way,  pn'adi 
siinplioitv  without  h<*in^  ovi'i*  >tndions  ahont  jnaot i^ini:;-  it),  it  is 
so  otli'iisivolv  inixod  n|>  with  .social  <pn*stions — made*  in  fact 
(piito  a  class  inatt(*r. 

It  was  at  t  tx ford,  some  sixtt'i'ii  y«*ars  ap'^  inoi-t*  or  h*ss.  that 
nion  ho^an  to  lift  up  thoir  \a>i<-(‘ a;^aiiist  all  hut  oin‘ofllio  (‘lo- 
inonts  of  onr  ini.xod  IhiLrlish.  Thoy  woi*(‘  nn*t  hy  t  In*  ohji'cl ion  : 
“  Von  camn*t  lu*  Saxon  in  all  ymir  laniinai;-!*  : ”  and  it  usi'd  to 
ht*  a  ^oo«l  joke  to  ;4;iv(*  tin*  promoter.''  ol  “  tin*  mov(*mont  ”  soiin* 
hard  hit  ol’ s<‘iont itic  |)hraM*«doi*y  to  do  into  vi'rnacnlar:  tlniswc* 
lomomhoi-  “tin*  impoin't  rahility  ol’  matt  (*1*  ”  hi'inj^-  do.vpi'ratolv 
n*ndorod,  “tin*  nnt honni^hfarc'.scmn'noss  of  stnif.”  I’nit  this 
no  <»n(*  thinks  of  attomptintJ:  now  :  thouj^h  the  t('chnic*al  laii- 
o:uai^o  of  tin*  (  M*rman.s  shows  t  hat  it  may  lu*  cairi(*d  out  to  a  ^rt'at 
t'Xtont,  ainl  thouo;h  tin*  vast  incri*a.s(*  of //Cf^/Zc.v.v  scii’iitilic  words 
of  fori*io:n  orio;in  makt*s  oin*  rt'o^ri't  that  it  was  not  adopt(*d  In'i’i*, 
too,  when  wo  lu'oran  to  lu*  a  .soic'iitilio  nation.  A\diat  tin*  n*- 
vioW(*rs  ai-(*  rij^ht  in  lindin^  fault  with  is  tin*  t(*inh*nov  (tln'V  <*all 
it  a  urowin^  ti'inh-in-y, — hut  of  this  anon)  to  call  a  wif**  a  hditi, 
a  .school  an  ncthh'iin/  or  a  co/h'^jKifc  t n'<f (f nf a  household  an 
i'stahli'ihnn'ot,  and  the  llki*  :  the  stvh*  of  tin*  pi'iin v-a-liin'i’,  who 
must  call  tin*  lit^hl nino- “ /  A  r//-/c /////VZ,”  and  speakino*  <»f  an 
<*xt'cution  tells  us  that  tin*  “  hodv  hunof  (piivoi’ino:  in  mid  aii’,  a 
fearful  rc'cord  of  the  i'nu'itHfs  (>/'  off'rndrd  vi:r  ret rihnfirf  jnsficr' 
It  is  a  V('ry  silly  ]>ract ic(' :  thoui^h  we*  cannot  stomach  tin*  un- 
dosorv(‘dlv  hitt(*r  wav  in  which  it  is  stimnatizod,  nor  at  all 
ac(pn(‘sc('  in  tin*  contempt  which  is  hurled  at  tin*  lu*ad  of  every 
one  who  falls  into  it. 

lV*o]>h'  tak('  to  tin*  ]>ractic('  tor  various  iH'a.sons.  Then*  are  tin* 
nn<‘ducat(‘d,  who  do  .so,  as  wt*  said,  chi(*llv  out  (»f  tin*  nn*]-e  natural 
(leliLrht  which  one  has  in  tln*us('  of  s«»nn*thin^  in'w  ;  who  loxa*  in 
tact  to  makf*  a  tlourish.  as  a  hov  inij^ht  with  a  hroadswatrd. 
'rin'ii  aixain  tln*r(*  are  tin*  half-t'ducatod,  whose*  dutv  it  fr(*(pn*ntly 
hoe*onu*s  to  write*  Works  on  tln*ir  (>wn  sp<*e*ial  suhje'ct. 

S'holars  in  I’hiirlainl  ve*ry  i-are*lv  wi-ite*  e*xe*e*pt  on  scholarly 
the*nn*s.  Wt*  are*  e*onstantlv  he*inir  told  that  a  thorouLdilv  irood 
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I'liivorsity  ('(lucal ion  is  tlu‘  only  ])ro]U'r  l>asis  on  wliicli  to  Imild 
iinv  alUM*  sci('nt itic  knowliMli*;!' \vliatso(‘V(‘r.  \\'i‘y  Inu',  donktloss  ; 
but  still,  iintraiiu'd  niiMi  will  lu'  iniju'rt iiuMit  mon^b  to  turn  out 
p>od  ^(‘olo^ists,  or  clirini.sts,  ‘  invila  MiiuuNu;'  aiul,  atuu*  all, 
what  a  small  porcimta^o  ol  rlassnuMi  iVomtbo  I’lnjj^lisb  I'nivorsi- 
tiis  do  build  this  sujuu’st met urt‘,  bow  many  rust  satislii‘d  with 
till*  material  r(‘wards  to  wbirb  tboir  Tnivorsity  sucooss  has  Ird  ; 
bow  vi‘ry  iV‘W  ot*  tbo  nunaimb'r  j^ivi*  us  books  lik«‘  Ibolbssor 
Kin^sb'v’s  “(ilaufus,  or  tbt‘  Wondois  ol‘  tin*  Si'asboi’o,”  lM»oks 
wliirh  dotail  in  un('Xi*t‘|»t ionabb*  Mn^lisb  tin'  latt'St  discovt'rit's 
of  tin*  natuialist.  And  so  it  is  that  sciontiilc  wmks  arc'  oltc'ii 
clumsily,  scmu'timc's  jjompously,  writtc'ii  ;  tbc'  writc'rs,  bc'in^ 
practical  nn'ii,  lack  that  ripe'  scholarly  c'Xpc'ric'ina',  wbic'b  alone' 
can  rival  the'  simple'  inborn  j^race'  that  e*barms  us  in  a  ve'rv 
tew  writc'rs.  Thus  seunc'  have'  tbund  Dr.  Mante'll  weu’dv  and 
pre'tcnsious  ;  not  a  Ic'w  have*  ac'cusc'd  Mr.  ( b»sse' of  bc'in^  nambv- 
pamby  ;  and  t'vc'ii  ])oor  llu^b  ^lilb'r,  the'  wondc'rful  stonc'c'uttc'r 
— (foi’wbom  tbc'rc'  is  somuc'b  more' c'Xc'usc'),  is  tbou^i^bt  by  many 
to  ovc'i'lay  me»st  of  bis  c'laboratc'  passa^^c's  with  too  rie*b  a  word- 
c'olourinjjf. 

b'ai*  we)rse'  tlian  tln*se'  are*  the*  jx'opb*  who  dc'libc'rate'lv  use* 
;^rand  lan^‘uat>‘e'  bee'ausc'  it  j)ays.  d'lu'  vc'iidors  iA‘  epiae*k  me*di- 
cinc's  do  so,  just  as  tlu'V  silve'r  tlu'ir  pills,  and  use*  ( ei’c'c'k  mottoc'S 
(rrf^xipni  /eerpckei  Tutv  tv  Ttv  Konfuo  eip/rrree,  says  a  I>atb  elru^jj^ist, 
suitinjjf,  wc*  su})])ose',  his  style*  to  the*  taste's  e»f  t hose*  who  e*laim  for 
tlu'ir  idk*  city  the  title  of  the*  Atbe'iis  of  the*  We*st ).  Adv(*r- 
tisers  in  ^c'lu'ral  use*  tin*  <»:rand  style',  and  abuse'  it  ;  tbc'V  find 
tlu'ir  account  in  so  doini»:,  be'cause*  live*  ])(‘ople‘  out  of  six  have',  iu 
spile*  of  t  be'inse'lve's,  a  sort  of  faith  in  what  tln'Vsoc'in  print,  and 
at  tinu's  iind  t In'iuse'l ve's  looking-  on  the  ad ve'it isi'r  as  to  some* 
c'Xte'iil  a  kind  of  disinte'rc'ste'd  third  pai’ty.  //’/vVerv  too,  ve'iy 
olb'n  ii'ive'  way  to  the*  fatal  l:H*iiity  of  fine*  wi’itin^-;  they  do  if 
loi’  the  sake*  of  “  ai’ticb'.  f  M'  coui-.^c,  to  your 

pciiny-a-line'r  it  is  iiu'at  and  di‘ink,  and  tobacco  as  w'cll  :  it  is 
be*  who  in  a  i>’re*at  nu'asure*  k('e‘j)s  it  ^■oin;^' — wlnM  on>tant  ly  drive's 
it  to  Irc'sh  c'Xtra vau*ance*s. 

Tin'll  manv  \\h»)se'  J'lni^lish  style*  is  still  confornn*d,  ale*  spoib'd 
by  takinjj;  up  too  c'arlv  with  J^'r(*nch  ble*rat ure*.  What  is,  it 
se*e*ms,  ae‘e‘e'pte*d  as  ve*rv  ^‘oexl  iiub'e'd  in  b're'iich,  be'c<uin's  llio 
iiu'rcst  nn'ta]»lior  run-mad,  tin*  intob*rabb‘  rant,  or  the*  \'a^ue*st 
cnij^ma,  wlnn  done'  into  lite'ial  Mn;4li;-b.  Ih'sleb's  affect in;^ 
translators  (a  lari^-e*  class)  this  indirect  I  v  tom-ins  tlnese*  wh<»m 
crili(*s  cnll  “abb*  e'diteus," — ainl  has  had  iinb-cd  a  c;e»oo 
dc'al  to  do  with  the*  formation  of  llial  e  oii\ cut  ieeiial  style*  whe*re*- 
ni  “  b*ade'r>  "  are'  rn'in'ralU  writte*n,  aiiel  \Nliie-li  ran‘»e>.s  from 
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V(*rv  to  very  l)a<l,  but  is  in  all  casos  sonietliini^  sni 

(frnrns. 

No  doubt  tbiu’c  an‘,  lM‘si(b‘s  tbrsc',  luaiiv  who  uso  lou<^  tlv('- 
svllablo  words  as  a  cloak  tor  ii»iiorauc(‘,  wbo  sjx'ak  iu  ^rand 
paicralitics  lu*causc  they  bav(‘  no  sj)(‘citic  knowlcdj^t*,  or  cUc 
talk  tiiu*  b(*caus(‘  tlu'y  think  it  tine  to  do  so;  and  tlunv  arc, 
attain,  others,  tairly  inst rnct(‘d,  who  aticet  an  (‘Xao’^'tMatt'd 
dohnsonianisin  from  |)rcjndic(*  or  sclf-ini|>ortant  conceit.  Ihit 
the  protessionals  (as  in  most  thin;i;s)  leavi'  thc'se  amatt'urs  lon<> 
chalks  Ix'hind. 

lN‘rlni])s  the  acme  in  this  styh‘  has  Ixhmi  reaclu'd  by  tln'j^nide- 
lx»ok  mak(*rs.  \V(‘  havt'  now  Ix'tori'  ns  the  X(‘w  Ilandhook  to 
Wn/zton-snper-M  nd,  from  which  incomparable  prodncti(Mi  we 
must  make  an  (‘Xtra<*t  or  two. 

“  'fo  enunierafi*  the  diseases  on  w  liieh  tliis  cliiiiatc*  (‘xereist's  a  heiieliriul 
intlueiic<‘,  would  he  to  sjX'cily  neatly  ‘all  the  ills  that  tii'sh  is  heir  to.' 
llealth-seckinj;  rt*si<l(‘iit'i  of  iK'iirhhournij;  towns,  hav(‘  p*adually  hi'en 
arriving  at  the  Ixdief,  that  tlu‘  fair  nymph  scatters  her  rosy  treasnres 
more  prof'nstdy  where  old  Ocean  daily  rolls  his  title*  on  the  silvery  sands, 
or  laves  the  rocks  with  his  surj;inj]i:  hillows,  than  she*  does  at  those  in¬ 
land  spots,  wht*re  in  former  tinu‘s  tht*y  wert*  wont  to  woo  her  loud 
cart'ss. 

Of  a  fact — “this  sacred  n*lie,  so  hiu:hly  inlt'rt'stin^,  so  si/fli/csfire  of 
strrllintf  ihoiKjhtfiy  as  wt*  east  a  retrospective  ‘;lanct‘  on  tin*  darkiu'ss  and 
mi‘!(*i  V  of  our  raet*,  ert*  tht*  nativity  of  that  system  of  hent*vol(‘nc(*,  to  which 
it  is  as  it  wt're  tin*  portal,  is  still  dt'votetl  to  its  original  purjjose,  though 
Saxtm  st'if,  or  Norman  haron,  or  mail(‘d  knight,  that  made  their 
haj)tismal  vows  hen*  in  days  ol  ohl,  havt*  passtal  away.” 

.\  ehnrch-wall  spotted  with  monunn'nts  is: — “rich  in  the  storied 
senrow  of  tin*  funenad  nn'morial,  aj)])ealing  to  our  sympathies  with 
wliatevm*  is  gram!  and  jeatlu'tic  in  man,  harmonizing  with  tin*  seacne 
and  soh'mn  atmosphen*  of  the  Christian  temple.” 

t)ld  biitons  an*  “these*  ancie*nt  weerthit's ; thn*e  ])age's  fiirthe*r. 
m»»nks  .an*  “  e*lcrical  worthie's;"  village's  “  ne'stle*  he*ne*ath  the*  lu.xniaaiit 
shade  ;  "  a  guide*  is  of  e*ouise*  “  a  e*ice*rone‘  ;  "  friars  “  eline*  in  a  <‘e)llcgiat(* 
manne*r;”  e*litfs  “  inul  laiin  on  the*  head  e)f  the*  gazing  spe*e*tator;  ’  a 
gh*n  is  “a  vast  ahruptiein,”  anel  (du*eldar  e*iieese  has  Ix’e'ii  eeimpare'd  to 
the*  prodin  tiems  eef  the*  “  vais  of  Parma.” 

W  e*  are*  le*t  in  lor  etynnelogy  te)o,  anel  that  of  the  most  ee*leetic  kind  : 
“  hu'ch  being  e-Ki.rie  lor  hinif,  and  fifoke  saxon  for  a  sfafion,  (!)  ’  i^^ 

shown  “  to  have*  posse>se*el  an  importance  in  the*  hy-gone  history  e)t 
Ihil  ein,  heng  he*fore*  the*  fair  (bie*e*n  e>f  the*  \Ve*st  had  elise*losed  luT 
ine'dicinal  .springs,  eer  lh'iste)We*'s  sons  had  re*are'el  her  hattle'me'ule'd 
walls." 

.\lte*  r  sue‘h  a  tailing  ed!  Innn  ohl  gle)rie*s,  we  ne'eel  strong  e‘onse)lat  ion ; 
and  it  is  administe*re*el  in  the*  following  form  :  “  On  the  sieleof  that  hill, 

*A  village,  which,  with  lanelahle  impartiality,  e*oinbine*s  such  divers  words. 
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where  erst  tlie  |Kiiiitetl  saviigt'  triuinplu'd  ovit  his  toe,  or  I’ell  beneath 
liis  arm,  there  arose  a  simple  temple  to  the  liviiiijj  (iod.” 


But,  almost  (‘Very  paife  is  a  elioiee  sam|)l(‘  of  how  the  Kii^lish 
laiii^ua^e  may  Ih‘  pi'everted  for  no  eoiua  i valde  purpose,  except 
to  drive  tlie  weather-hound  visitor  melaneludy-mad,  and  so  ^(‘t 
up  a  case  for  the  Wuzxton  doctors.  l)o  thest*  writiTs  think 
that  any  one,  1h‘  lie  ev(‘r  so  heni^liti'd,  would  not  ralht*r  have  a 
»i^(H)d  plain  shillinij^’s  worth,  than  such  a  farrago?  Would  he  not 
surely  pri  fer  mon' facts,  and  lewi'i*  sublime  n'flections  ?  Ah, 
hut  there’s  the  ruh ;  laets  ii  ipiire  some  sort  of  researidi  ;  sublime 
rellections  recpiiii'  nolhiim  but  the  courau’e  to  make  the  reipiisile 
“  tlourish.^’ 

Then  for  the  placi's  (h'sci'ilu'd ;  do  you  think  that  one  ])('ison 
more  p(‘r  annum  visits  tlie  damp  and  doloi’ous  villagi^  of  (’ow- 
sok('-un(h‘r-the-I  lill,  lu'causc*  the  handbook  lavislu's  on  it  and 
its  nu'an  tumble-down  church,  lull  (d*  whitewash  and  high  pews, 
SOUK'  of  its  choic(‘st  lloW(‘rs  ol‘  rhetoric  ? 

A  isitors  buy  lh(‘  local  guide-bo(dv  Ix'causi*  it  comes  in  their 
way  (though  many,  sick  of  the  windy  stulf  with  wliich  thi' 
proplu'ts of  tlie  land  lill  them,  arc’  getting  content  with  a  nu'agre 
hut  solid  meal  from  Alurray  oi*  Black)  ;  tluw  visit  tlu'  local 
lions,  as  few  or  as  many  as  it  falls  to  tlit'ii*  lot  to  sec' — all  of 
tlu'iii,  perhajis,  if  a  vei’v  eiu'rgetic  mamma  or  aunt,  imh'fatigable 
in  improving  the  minds  of  all  about  lu'r,  is  of  the  party  ;  but 
certainly  not  one  more  do  they  go  to,  for  what  it  really  is, 
is  liiddi'ii  by  a  l)age  and  a-half  of  fustian  in  tlu'  Ixndv,  on  which 
thev  hav('  latelv  wasted  tlieir  shilling  and  tlii'ir  time. 

What  then  is  the  use  of  fine  writing?  ^\  ould  men  buy 
fewi'r  country  iiapers  if  the  artiedes  wc'ic*  wiitten  in  ordinary 
Kiiglish,  just  as  we  suppose'  they  would  buy  h'ss  of  Ilorniman’s 
t('a,  but  for  the  protc'an  forms  in  which  tlu'  record  of  its  ('x- 
cellences  are  continually  k('])t  bi'fori'  thidr  ('yc's?  It  is  very  W('ll 
for  an  advertisement  to  become  a  sort  of  jirinted  kaleidoscope  ; 
we  are  not  all  obligc'd  to  k('('p  ivading  it;  but  wliy  should  our 
brain  he  dazzled  at  breakfast  time,  and  our  sense  of  the'  fitness 
ot  things  disturbed,  by  the  meteoric  glare?  and  sparkle?  which  our 
e'ditor  thinks  it  needful  to  kee'})  up  through  thre'e  (?olumns  and 
a-half? 


Be'sides,  morally,  fine  writing  can  do  no  good,  but  only  harm  : 
it  IS  getting  pe'ople  into  a  bad  habit  to  h't  the'iii  use  language 
the  exact  force'  of  whleli  tlu'V  have  not  accuiate'lv  measurc'd.  It 
IS  as  bad  in  an  “  able  e'ditor,”  as  for  any  other  trade?sman  t<j 
give  uncertain  weight.  Whe'ii  we  stop  to  think,  we  know  ve'ry 
'V(‘ll  that  the  advertiser  doe's  not  mean  what  he  savs  by  his 
pun  sublime;’^  and  so  a  geiiei'al  sense  of  unre'ality  gets 
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IosIc'hhI  whicli  is  very  diifri’c'iit  from  wluit  downright  lioiicst 
s|K*(‘cli  ."Inudd  at  (‘(Hivt'yinii;. 

^\^*  do  not  that  “  talkin'^;  ‘^raiid  is  a  j^fowinj^  ovil  : 

W(‘  think  it  is  p'ttin^  h'ssoiitliis  si(h‘  tlio  Atlaiit  ic,  at  least  ;  hut 
iiiH*  wiitini^;  still  lills  onr  ]K‘imy  |)a[K'rs,  our  ehea])  ina^aziiu's, 
lar  too  many  (‘vmi  (►!*  onr  ehildr(*n's  hooks.  At  Or.  Johnson's 
(hnn*  li(‘s  a  ^ri'at  (h'al  of  the  lanlt  ;  hut  part  ludonj^s  to  tin*  ii^e 
just  passinjj:  away,  the  a^t'  when  ('Vtuyhody  thought  he  oii;4ht 
to  know  sonn'thintr  td  all  the  h)lo^’i('s,  tlu'  ai^e  (d*  diHiisions  ot* 
uscdid  knowhsl^’i',  whieh,  in  not  a  lew  instaiiees,  heeanu*  eoii- 
iusions  ol  all  soi'ts  ol’  kiiowh'dj^’i*. 

Soiin*  ha V(‘ said  t  hi‘  Se<aeh  are  most  (d‘ all  ])roiU’  to  this  vice' ol* 
eomposit ion,  whieh  makes  tnrhid  “  the  wcdl  (d*  lui<‘‘lish  unde- 
lih'd.”  Surely  tin*  landed’  (Jialnu'i’s  and  (hithrie  (not  to  spi'ak 
of.J'homas  (’arlyh*,  who  has  ‘^•ivi*n  Mni^lishnn'ii  a  lU'W  style* 
whiedi  the*y  imitate*  in  si'i’vih*  lu'rds)  ne(*d  ne)t  lear  a  eeunjKirison 
ed*  style's  he'lore*  littin;^-  jueli»es.  Ae»,  it  is  not  a  iiatieuial  I'ailinu*, 
hilt  a  1‘ailin^  whie*h  me»st  lu'si'ts  yeuin^’  writ(*rs,  anel  in  See>tlanel 
the*re  are*  more*  //eeo///  writers  than  in  I'n^lanel.  \Ve*ll  :  /h.s  rst 
((h  jKt\fi>  ddcrri ;  anel  all  yenin^  write'rs  may  well  h'arn  IVoni  the* 
e*aptious  re‘vie‘We‘r,  that  a  1‘alse  Jeihnsonianism  anel  lahoiire'el 
peunjiosity  are*  as  (*asy  as  the-y  are*  went hh*ss,  just  as  tei  write 
reuinel  text  is  hy  ne>  nu'ans  see  elillieiilt,  anel  hy  lU)  means  se) 
”:e*ne*  rally  nse'hil  as  to  write  a  pioel  rnnninj^-hanel. 

Hut  he)We‘Ve*r  hai'el  we*  aiv,  anel  justly  so,  e>n  ])rc‘te*iisious  anel 
homhastie*  writin*^,  ainl  Liranel  weu'els  use'el  “  te)  hieik  line*,’^  elo  h't  us 
eh*al  with  the*  suhje‘e*t  witheuit  that  hitteriu'ss  wliie'h  wemlel  make* 
it  (as  we*saiel)  a  soe*ial  ejue*sti<*n.  'rhe*re*are  he*apse)r  very  vul^j’ar 
unele'rhi’e'el  pe*i\sons,  who  t  hink  te>  slmw  eilT  hy  usinii*  ve'iy  line* 
weuels  ;  anel  simjile*  phrase  (he*in»»*  simply  the  hest)  eleie'S  me>stly 
mark  the*  he*st  man  ;  hut  we*  will  ne*yer  haye  it  saiel,  that  te>  use* 
the*  j^ranel  style*  is  iK‘e*e'ssarily  the  si^n  eil’ a  le>w  vulgar  taste*;  we* 
kne»w  many  hoiu'st  sturely  pe*asants,  many  weirthy  rarme*rs,  the* 
ve'iy  I'e'Ve'i'se  e)l*  “  unele*ihre'el,”  whe»  rather  luxui’iate  in  the*  oe'e'a- 
siemal  use'  eel*  li ve*-syllahle  weu'els.  Yeuir  e*ritie  re'lers  to  the* 
whole*  Mmrlish-spe*akini^  we>rlel,  what  is  jirediahly  true*  in  the* 
main,  e»l’a  e*e'rtain  e*lass  in  Leunhm,  anel  e)l‘  a  lew  hesiele*s. 

J'he  soe'ial  epie*stie>n  is  elra^i^’e'el  in  hy  tlie*  e'ars,  te)  she>w  what 
thoj<Miirh  tre*ntle*me*n  we  revie'wers  are,  and  he>w  we  se'ent  e)ut 
a  Sind)  hy  his  stray  expressions. 

Le^rel  .Maeanlay  pe'rhaps  se'e'iiu'el  tee  sne'e*r  a  little  (in  his  e*haj)te*r 
e>n  Soe'ial  ( Jiaiiiie's  i  at  the*  (ilasjjfow  slmpman  eu'  se*mj)sti’ess 
w]n»  runs  oil*  te»  e'li joy  the*  he'aulie'S  ed*  Loe*h  Katrine*,  inste*ael  ed 
struuint>:  about  the*  stre'e'ts  in  iVilh-el  shirt  eu'  silk  steK'kiin^’s. 
eeiily  se*e*nu*el  te)  siie'e*!*;  hut  iieiw  e'Ve'i'V  se'rihhle*r  wlie)  pays  ne)  tax 
elire'e't  eer  iiielire'e't,  exeept  e)n  the  he'er  anel  tohaeee),  eel*  hoth  ed 
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lu' j)r(>l)al)ly  tM)iisuiiu\s  more  than  is  puxl  loi*  him,  takrs 
ap  tlio  same  lim\  and  spt'aks  as  if  we  tunjlit  to  have'  one 
Kn^lish  Tor  vnl;4*ar  pc'ople  and  another  lor  <^*i‘nth'men  and 
working-men. 

Surely  after  all,  manners  wliieh  “  make  tlie  man  ”  c*on>ist  in 
deeds  rather  tlian  talk.  ^\t  any  rate',  tin'  most  inllated  line 
lanj^na^e  is  hi'tter  than  eoai’se  lanuaia^x' ;  and  to  jud;4;e  hy  some 
recent  productions,  w('  may  conu'  hack  to  that  if  wi'  don't  take 
care.  AVhy,  even  in  writinj^  to  Iritnids,  the  “polite  lett(‘r  writer” 
style,  which  W('  have  probably  ninety-niiu'  ol*  evi'iw  hundri‘d  of 
us  (pnte  outgrown,  was  suicly  pi*t‘lei*al)h‘  in  many  rt'spi'cts  to 
that  “  terse  and  nervous”  hut  d(‘ci(h'dly  nr^ss  styh'  which  »4:i*’l!^» 
as  well  as  youiiL*-  num,  ai‘e  takin»^-  up  with  now,  and  whi<‘h,  if 
it  is  a  natural  ri'action  iVom  tin*  other,  is  di'cidi'dly  a  i’(*action 
which  has  ov(‘rshot  the  just  nu'an.  Triu*  ^^ractvs  of  diction  ai(‘ 
(piiti'  distiiuM  li’om  the  p(‘at*ock’s  leathi'i’s  of  wordy  j)(nnp(»sily  ; 
hut  your  jay  at  any  rati'  showed  a  diu'  appiH'ciat ion  of  his 
native  u^liiu'ss;  wlu'ri'as  the  racy  styh‘  of  tlu^sc  who  call  tlu'ir 
fatluM’  till'  “  r(‘li(‘vin;4‘  ollicc'r  ”  and  so  lorlh,  is  tlu*  jay’s  cry 
assertin;^’  siiptuiority  over  the  note'  of  thi‘  nii>;ht in^^ale. 

One  kind  ol*  liiu‘  writing*  we  art'  Ixumd  sp(‘cially  to  animad¬ 
vert  upon — the  religions.  Tin'  lov(‘  of  i^rand  and  stilted 
jehrascolo^T,  lunv  alas  I  runs  I’iot  unclurke'd.  The  (‘vil  is  so 
univei’sal,  so  (h't'])-seati*d,  that  any  othei* subji'ct-mattm*  wouhl  he 
cpiite  spoiled  hy  it.  Scarcedy  a  se'i’inon,  not  a  relij^dous  hio^ia- 
phy,  hut  is  more  or  less  touclu'd.  Tin'  i^randiloepuait.  has 
^rown  to  he  tlu'  poj)ular  and  r(‘co;4ni/(*d  style*  in  wrilin;;:  em  re*- 
ligious  toj)ie*s,  and  sue*h  hoe)ks  as  “  Ih'ave*!!  oui*  Home*  ”  (we*  say 
not  a  worel  about  the*ii*  muttvr)  te*nel,  hy  tlu'ir  style',  to  s|)re*ad 
anel  perpetuate'  the*  e*vil.  Ihit  while*  we*  have*  ho(d\s  of  nlHjtuns 
m.'it rtn-hiui  like  many  ne>w  in  use*,  the*  e*vil  is  sure*  to  lx*  a  ^low- 
in^  eeiie ;  the  e*harm  e)f  simj)h*  lanj^ua^e*  I'uns  risk  of  he*in;j^ 
destreeye'el  at  the*  emtset,  the*  ele*li^ht  wliie*h  e*hildre*n  have*  in 
scriptural  plainnc'ss  is  likelv  te)  lu*  nip])e‘d  in  the*  hud. 

A\e*  have  he'fore  us  a  M((Hi(((f  of  Scrij/furf  Jlis/nr//,  hy  the 
Jicv.  d.  K.  Jlidelle,  M.A.,  Incumhe*nt ol’ St.  dohn’s,  L(‘e*khamj>tem. 
Our  intentiem  is  ne>t  at  all  te)  e*riticis('  the*  amount  eel’  juel;^me*nt 
or  research  dis])laye'd  in  the*  tiHtffrr  of  this  work,  en*  to  inepiire 
what  may  he  its  title*  te)  su])e‘ise*de*  the*  j^ooel  e)lel  Dr.  Watts’ 
^  a1('e*hism  ;  we*  we)ulel  me*re'ly  e*all  atte'iit ionto  its  ///f/n/icr  as 
he'arinj;- em  the  suhj('e*t  in  hanel,  anel  e*xpre*ss  oui*  ]’e*^i‘ct  at  the^ 
quaint  i)e)mpe)usly  fandliar  styh'which  the*  <  Oxford  M  .A.,epiondam 
Dampton  Iie*e*turer,  has  the>u”‘ht  lit  to  suhst it ute*  foi*  the*  we)rdse)f 
Holy  Writ.  It  is  re*allv  toe)  hael  to  talk  ol  doh  as  “  r///  r.rfr/tstra 
((ml  icruUlnj  (HiriadtuniUst  te)  s])e*ak  e)f  the  ‘sons  of  Ood  ’ 
(Gen.  vi.),  as  tucn  for  the  inost  hurt  of  jH'rsoutd  ”  te> 
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loll  US  <»1‘  “  mafrinntnidl  ronnvrtionfi ;  and  to  turn  tlio 

^rand  pregnant  words  ol*  Mosos,  “anotlior  kiii^  aros(‘ wliich 
know  not  .losopli,”  into  such  1‘ustian  as  the  Idllowin^ — “ //o//  /\ 
tn  v////,  a  now  dynasty  was  ostaklislu'd,  tlio  roprosontat iv('s  ol* 
whioh  sot  n<»  valuo  upon  tho  past  sorvioos  thin  (un'icnf  mrnihrr 
of  thv  Ifc/ortr  Kanoy  an  I'n^lisli  svltolar,  writing  for 

thoso  whoso  st^'l(*  is  still  unforiuod,  tolling  us  that  “  lla^ar.  in 
prosjx‘ot  of  l)(‘in;j;  tho  niafenot/  (uorsfor  of  tho  promixod jiosft  rit (/^ 
lnhnrod  irifh  n  ttiujvvo  of  ^v.  (p.  ‘27).  Aft  or  this  wo 

can  soaro('ly  wondor  at  tlu'  d\‘in]>tation  hoin«>;  styh^l  “a  ])orsonal 
inau}4;uration  ol‘  our  Lord’s  hiuuan  inituro  in  tlu‘  way  ol*  a  vio- 
torituis  oontost  with  t'vil,”  or  that  tho  IMiarisoos  instoad  (►f 
tryinj^to  “  tako  Iliin  in  llis  talk/’  sought  to  ootnf/)  Hint  in  His 
von  rvrsnflon/* 

In  tlu'  profaco  wi'  art'  told  that  this  hook  is  hoin^  lai’^olv 
adoptod  in  schools.  Wo  may  well  ask  what  sort  of  sornions  will 
tho  «^rown  pooph'  approve'  <»f,  who  have  Ix'on  nourislu'd  duiinu; 
sohooltinio  (Ui  such  strani^oly  si'asoiu'd  food.  Surt'ly  nothint**  a 
whit  h'ss  fine  th.an  Mr.  Ih'llow  will  satisfy  tho  lontriims  of 
thoir  middle  ay:(‘.  Our  consolation  is,  that  wo  have  larp' 
faith  in  tlu*  want  of  ])orooption  of  tho  llritisli  hoy;  else  W(‘ 
siiould  lx*  o;riovod  indoe'd  to  tliink  tliat  ho  was  Ix'inu;  tan**;!!!  to 
call  David’s  danoin^j;  Ix'toro  tho  ai  k  a  “  t ransnofittnf'  and  »Iosoph’s 
life*,  “  <///  historit'it-jn'ojihvtivn!  st/nthof  of  (’hrist.” 

A  word  to  youn^  ministers  :  wliatovor  you  arc,  ho  natural. 
It  was  not  hy  pompous  jdirasoolo^y,  or  invortc'd  sontemoos,  or 
nu'tapluu’s  run  mad,  tliat  tlu*  e»hl  maste'i’s  of  stvlo  won  impi'rish- 
ahlo  re'nown,  and  lixi'd  for  ovoi*  hy  thoir  oxamplo,  what  slionld 
lu*no('l‘<u  th  ho  doomed  pt'rfootion. 

A  work  on  preaching,  ])uhlis]iod  in  Amorioa,  and  re'c'onlly 
notioi'd  in  tliis  Koviow,  ii:iv('s  (in  what  it  oommonds  tis  well  as 
in  what  it  hlamos)  many  oxamplos  of  wliat  avo  should  avoid. 
Novt*r  nffvvt  sin<>uhn*ity,  hooauso  it  scorns  likely  to  win  you  a  few 
fresh  hearers,  or  to  rouse  tho  tlajjf^inji;  attention  of  some  who 
threaten  to  desert  you.  If  singularity  of  any  kind  is  natural 

rs  will  (if  you 
it  is  natural  for 
lo  ape  tricks  ot 

stylo  or  manner  ;  tho  man  who  ehu's  so  has  surely  airt'ady  lu'ijfun 
to  lose  his  se'iiso  ot  tho  ovor])oworin<x  solemnity  of  tho  mossai^e' 
with  whioh  ho  is  oharire'd.  What  tolls  in  the  lon<r  run  is  tho 
fe>n“ihlo  onor^otu*  exposition  of  tho  truth.  Lot  this  ho  your  aim 
— not  siuLTularity.  alnive*  all  thinjj^s,  not  more'ly  fittv  intojinoji .  A 
kid-;rh>vo  proaolu'r,  wlioso  phrases  (like  liis  hands)  are  onwraj)t 
in  dainty  oovorinj^s,  sure'ly  such  an  one  is  not  tho  ])ro]>or  man 
to  deliver  what  Laid  proaoliod,  and  wliat  all  tho  iud)lo  ooiu- 


to  you,  you  wdl  naturally  a(h»]>t  it  ;  your  lioa 
ktH'p  your  poouliarity  within  duo  limits)  fo(*l  tin 
you  to  speak  as  you  do.  Uut  lU'Vor  ho  tom])to( 
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puny  whose' iiamos  aiv  written  in  Heaven,  hav(' since  expounded. 

( )neot*the  early  lathers  is  ealh'd  ( 'ltri/so\f<t/n  the  ofi^hhai-nioiitlied; 
hat  lie  does  not  owe  liis  name  to  a  tlorid  style*,  or  to  grandiose 
wordy  perorations,  liook  at  liis  sermons :  the  dross  of  super- 
tluity  is  all  pur^x'd  out  from  tht‘m.  d'hey  are  simple,  in  parts, 
even  conversational,  and  abounding  in  aiu'cdote.  The ///a*  (/old 
is  his  thorough  earnestness  :  that  is  what  gave*  him  such  power 
over  men’s  attentions,  over  tlu'ir  hearts,  in  the  old  time;  that 
is  what  eve'll  ne)W  he>lels  the  reade'r  enthralh'el. 

rneh'i*  whatever  e*ii*e*umstane*e's  then  we  may  be  elispose'el  te) 
make  excuses  lor  line  Fof/lislf^  we  will  make  neme  lor  it  when 
utte're'el  frenn  the  pulpit.  Le't  us  have  sinudieity  there  at  h'ast. 
Tlie  e)ppe>site  liahit  is  a  snare  against  whie  h  e'eliie'atieen  ought 
more  anel  meu'c  te)  pre)tect  the  yeeung  aspirant  te)  the  ministry. 

Me'ii  e)f  the'  Kstahlisheel  (’hure*h  are*  founel  to  say  tliat  this  vie*e 
e»f  granelileiejuence'  is  a  spe'cial  we'idviu'ss  ame)ng  I  lisse'iiters,  anel 
surely  nuiny  a  pivae’her  (many  a  young  les'al  prexie-her  al)e)ve 
all)  has  given  i)lenty  e)f  e)ce*asie)ii  for  the  siie'e'i*.  Strange  that  it 
shoulel  he  se)  ;  strange  that  ])laim'r  eloetrines,  simph'i*  lorms  e)f 
worsliip,  she)ulel  se'ck,  as  it  we'ix',  to  muke  up  lor  the*ir  plainne'ss 
in  turgid  eu*  ailee’te'el  language'.  Hut  tlu're  is  yet  time  to  nu'iid  ; 
for,  as  the  habit  is  far  from  he'ing  e'emtinexl  to  ?sone*e)nfe)rmists, 
so  it  is  far  from  being  unive'rsal  amemg  them.  Tlu're  are  mul¬ 
titude's  e)f  prc'ae'lu'rs  who  ai’c  still  uiiinfe‘e*ted,  whe)  still  (reaeling 
the  he'st  moelels,  anel  eh'peneling  on  Divine  te'ae*hing)  use)  goe)d 
pluin  rae'v  Knglish  spe'e'e*h.  The  fault  is,  as  we  said  above*,  a 
fault  of  till'  ])rese'nt  age*,  e)r  rather  e>f  tlie  age  whieh  is  just  pass¬ 
ing  away.  .Ml  the  ])re'ae‘her  has  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  he 
is  not  the  last  te)  return  to  that  singular  style',  e)f  whieh  his 
Hihle, — that  “  we'll  of  Ihiglish  undetih'd  ” — give's  him  the*  me)si 
])('rfe'et  mexle'ls.  The  use*  e)f  formulas  may  save'  the  tre  uhle*  e)f 
lliinking  about  tlie  nu'ssage)  to  be*  de'live'ie'd,  hut  suix'ly  the  gain 
will  he  at  the*  e'X])('nse'  eil'  vitality.  f’ine'  jihrase's  may  take  with 
“  ite'hing  c'urs,”  with  empty  minds,  hut  to  win  the*  the)ughtful, 
luill-e'elucate'd  artisan,  te)e)  ofte'ii  elispose'el  to  fre'cthinking  ;  te) 
bring  e)ver  and  /vey)  the  me'n  whemi  (’hristians  eif  all  parties 
sliemld  addre'ss  themse'lve's  to — the*  young  men,  we  mexm,  e)f  all 
e*l;isses — we  must  have,  not  ielle*  rlie)(lomontaele',  ne)t  ce)ntinual 
tall  \ing  “  oh(tnf  if,  (/nd  ohnift  iff  hut  sfmu'thing  soliel  and  te>  the' 
point. 

d’ho  Fre'iu'h  say  e>f  a  good  style,  it  is  ito-tsirr ;  the*  weird  may 
rouse'  some'  who  se'e'in  to  have*  I’orgotte'ii  that  as  (mm  I’s  Worel  in 
Scripture  “  is  shor/H'r  thon  oih,'  fn'o-cdi/cd  snordf  e've'ii  sue'h  (after 
their  ability)  must  he*  the  weirels  e)f  His  me'ssenge'is. 


( 'ontirrtjationiili^ni  tij)OH  if'<  TriaL 


(’(L\(iKK(;ATl()NALTS:M  UPOX  ITS  TPIAL.^ 

s]i(nil»l  cortiiinly  liko  t<^  s(v  some  sliivwd  nnd  sriisil»]e 
M  ])ainj)ldt‘t  (H’  ti’iu't,  such  us  that  wo  liavo  placed  at  the 
head  of  tirt ich*  circulatc'd,  witli  the  kiiowl('(l«r(' 
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that  it  was  as  (‘Xtcusivoly  ivad  as  circulatc'd  t]ir<m<>‘]iout  ()ur(\)ii- 
i^i  t'^at  loiial  clmrclu's;  wo  know  tlio  author  of  ‘  d'lu'  (’ustouis  of 
tlu'  I )iss(‘ut(‘i’s/  and  can  ros[M‘ct  him  tliorou^ldy  as  a  fc'arloss 
and  out>}>ok(‘U  man;  hut  wt*  suppose  wits  are  usually  unjust,  inas¬ 
much  as  tlu'V  always  hauj^ out  tln‘ir  truth  upon  an  aiii'h',  and  tluav 
i^  much  licit'  Wt'  coultl  have'  wishotl  altti^c'tht'r  uiisaitl,  and  as 
much  Wt'  ctudtl  havt'  wislu'd  saitl  in  a  dillort'iit  mannt'r;  the 
authtu*  is  a  man  with  his  t'Vt's  t>pt'n,  nt)  douht,  hut  in  many 
tliiip^s  he  st't'ins  to  have  t>vt'r>tatt'd  hoth  the  delects  anti  tht' 
tlani^crs  of  the  ( \*ni»rej4at ional  systt'iu,  and  uptin  sonu'  points  W(‘ 
are  opt  Illy  ainl  at  onct'  at  issut'  with  him  ; — olfourst'  wt'  know  wt' 
ait'  thn*!)!;;  n  ftmlisli  thini;*  in  ai’uuin^’  with  a  satirist,  hut  wt*  tear 
tht'  honk  will  nt>t  th)  much  to  convt'rt  any  t)f  the  eaiilty  jiaitit's 
amonn  us  iVtnu  the  t'l  rtu's  of  tlu'ir  ways,  and  thert'  is  a  i»t)(Ml  dt'al 
in  it  that  wouhl  it'jtnct'  tht'  ht'artst)!’  such  ini^t'nut)us  jH'rsons  as 
tht'autlmrs  t)f  *  I  )avid  l‘dninhrt)tl,’  the  ‘  ( ’hrtuiiclt's  of  ( hrline;!’!*^!,’ 
«  r  ahh' Sat urtlay  Pt'viewt'rs:  wt'  shall  ht'  elad,  ht>wevei’,  tt)  l<nt)W 
that  tht'  litth'  wt>rk  is  lu'in;^  j^t'iu'rally  rt'ad.  (V'rtainly  tht'rt'  is 
coiict'it  anti  wroim’-ht'atlt'tlut'ss  t'nt)U”;h  amtmj^*  us  net'din;^’  st'Vt'i'c 
anti  cau>tic  rehuke.  Put  wt'  ai‘t'  unahle  tt)  see  that  wt'  havt' 
''UHLifesIt'd  to  us  ht'rt'  any  real  nn'thotls  t)l‘ imprttvement.  The 
faulN  tif  t)ur  systt'iu  art'  mt'rcilessly  t'Xposed  anti  lasht'd  ;  we 
mu>t  alst)  think  tht'V  art'  t'xaj^y;’t'rati'd,  hut  thert*  is  no  law  t»r 
lut'thtMl  aninnmct'tl  hy  which  tht't'vils  may  lu'  t)yerct)mt', —  nt)t  a 
hint  t»f  an  imprttvt'd  plan.  ^Vt'  n-reatly  lear  tin*  autlior  has  not 
s<'t'u  tht'  wt»rkinu:  t)f  iht'  (^mn’rt'e-atitnial  system  tt)  atlvantau;*', 
hut  thi^  may  nt)l  pi'rhaps  ht*  (lit*  fault  t)f  tin*  system.  Wt' ht'artl 
St)  mueh  cttmmt'utlatitdi  t)f  tlu'se  pa])t‘rs  as  they  a])]H'ared  frtnn 
tiiut'  tt)  tiiut'  in  tht*  paii’t's  t)f  tht'  ‘(’hristian  Spt'ctattir,^  that  we 
wt'rt'con>itlt'rahly tlisappt)intetl  upttii  theirperusal ;  tht'rt*  is  in  tht'in 
a  vt'in  t>t‘  untlt'st'rvt'tl  uni’t'ast)nini^  anti  unrea.sttnahle  hitteriu'ss — 
what  a  piclurt'  i>  thi>  t>f  ttnt*  tif  tnir  ehureht's. 
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.1  Pictifro  of' onr  of  our  (  /turc/o  s  /  /  / 


Hut  wlion  a  so-callod  (  hurch  of.Trsiis  ('hrist  Ihunmiu's  a  “lOianibrr  of 
liorrors,’’  wlirrc  a  crowd  of  vulgar  and  ij^iiorant  prctiaidi'rs  arc  struizj^liii"^ 
to  sccni  each  as  j^ood  as  llic  otluM’s;  where  lliosi*  who  liavi'  little  hook- 
knowledge*  and  less  eoininon-sense  are*  sot  I  i  tig  up  as  judg(*s  on  all 
(jueslions  hiinian  and  Divine;  wli(*r(*  the  pie'ty  of  se'ivant  girls  is  e'X- 
hihite*d  hy  ce»])yi!ig  the*  attire*,  anel  scotliiig  at  the  eonnnands,  of  thedr 
mistresses  who  are*  of  the*  same*  coinniunion  ;  wlu'ie  the*  lahouring-inan, 
got  up  ‘‘ regardh'ss  ot’ expt'iise*  ”  in  his  Sunday  lu'st,  is  making  a  we'e'kly 
endeavour,  hy  the  impertine  nt  familiarity  of  his  spee'e-h,  to  c()mj)e'l  all 
of  superior  station  to  lee*!  that  they  hav(*  found  tlu‘ir  imiteh  in  this  im¬ 
pudent  and  ‘gotlly  ’  democrat ;  whe*i\'  Sunday-sehool  teaeluas,  and  singe'rs, 
and  little  shopke*e'pe‘rs,  are*  handed  together  in  a  per|>etual  e  onspiraey 
for  the  mortitieatiou  of  all  that  is  hroa<h*r  in  thought,  jiuri'r  in  taste*,  or 
nohler  in  aspiration,  nnde'r  some  ])re'tence  of  spe'cial  di'Votion  to  a  pri¬ 
vilege, — when  such  seene*s  as  these  are*  heheld,  there  has  he*eu  some* 
corruption  of  the?  right  ide*a  eif  ('hi istiaii  eejuality. 

Xow  we*  will  1)1*  Ixdel  te)  say  the*  wiite*r  lias  ne*vei'  known  a  e*liureh 
of  lliis  lashion.  Spite'iiil  things  are*  sure*  to  lH*jd(*asant  te)  seuney 
pe'eeple,  andsinall  as  the* veilinne*  is,  it  is  1‘ull  ol‘niue*k  like*t his,  whie*h 
can  never  he  like*ly  tei  amend  tlie  faults  the*  write*r  e*x|)ose*s,  ii't]ie*y 
exist.  It  is  s|)ite‘ful  writing:  the*  write*!*  e'vide'iitly  has  ne)  gi*e*at 
love  fell*  Disse'iiters  ;  and  he*  nieist  sure*ly  lorge*ts  what  it  is  that 
has  made,  anel  very  gi'e'atly  still  make's,  llisse'iit.  d’he're  is  a 
cause  why  the*se  pe'e)])le' have*  sti*aye*d  iVeim  “the*  lold:”  the*y  have) 
he'e'ii  eMimpelh'd  to  se*ek  lor  the'inse*! ve's  spiritmd  nutrition — tliew 
liave  hee*n  Ie*f(  to  the'ir  own  guielings  lor  age*s — ne>  man  me*t  the'iu, 
or  le'el  the*m;  anel  it  is  not  te)  he*  suppose*el  that  traelitieins — leeng 
aeepiire'd,  are*  in  a  mome'iit  te)  he*  teun  up.  d'he*re  were*  many 
j)oiuls  of  he*auty  tile*  wi*ite*r  might  have*  lound  ameeng  the  eus- 
teeiiis  e)f  1  )isse*nte*rs — ne)t  e)ne  e)f  the'se*  has  he*  ne)tie‘e*el.  Satii*e*may 
linel  pe)wdei*  anel  spark  lor  its  sepiihs,  in  all  things  human.  Xeen- 
conlormity  in  its  simplie*ity  e*xj)i‘e*sse*s  the*  fae't  ed‘  tlie*  human 
minel  ]*e*ee)iling  iVom  prie'st Iv,  pre'lat  ieal,  anel  pe)litie*al  de*spe)tism, 
and  se'e'kiim*  afte'i*  (ie)d  ;  and  we*  aie  all  unahle*  te)  se'e*  in  e)ui‘  wri- 
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ter  s  se*ntime*nts  anvthing  that  we)u]d  ne)t  te*nd  te)  de*gi*ade*  de'Vo- 
tion,hy  matei*iali/ing  it  and  re*elue*ing  its  s[)irit uality  te)  ase'rvile* 
ensla ve*me*nt  te)  se*nsual  lorms. 

\\\*  e*e)nfe*ss,  he)we*ve*i*,  at  eenee*  te)  a  leeling  that  things  anieeiig  us 
de'inand  (‘arne'st  anel  vigilant  handling.  Iie*t  ne)(  'hure*h  of  England 
ahle  e'elite)!*  su])pe)se*  that  while*  we*  are*  saying  this,  he*  eate'he'S  us 
on  the*  hip,  neer  le)e)k  on  “  lhe*things e)f  e»th(*i‘s”  till  he*  has  I’e'loi  nied 
his  own.  In  e*e)nse*epie‘nee' e)f  the  sliglit  jereevisiem  made*  hy  the* 
I^stahlishment  lor  te*aediing  at  all  pi*e)pe)i*t ione*d  to  the*  inte*llige*nee* 
<>1  the*  time's;  Ne)ne‘e)nfe)rmist  eeuigre*gat ions  p]‘e*'>e*nt  a  ve'iy 
dillere'iit  as])e*e*1  te)  wat  the*y  ])i'e*sente‘el  hall-a-e-e'Ut  m*y  sine*c.  In 
all  e)ur  gre*at  le)wns,  anel  in  e)the‘r  plae-e-s  (aUe),  in  large;  e*h.ape*ls) 
are*  gathe*red  te)ge*t]ie*r  large  e’ongre'gatieeiis.  It  was  an  easy 
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tliiiiji:  to  ])r(»vi(l(',  and  to  adininistc'r,  Uotli  by  toacdiin^  and  cliurch 
^oV(‘inni(‘nt,  for  Indc'pondont  ( 'Inirclios  in  tlieold  ot'tli ini's, 

but  circunistanci's  liave  greatly  altoivd:  in  tlu*  old  tinio,  even 
williin  our  reeolleetion,  to  att(‘nd  the  Conj^re^ational  nuH'tin^ 
was  itself  almost  ‘a  si^n  of  a  work  of  ^ra(‘e  in  the  soul.’  t)ur 
conii-reu^ations  noware  of  a  mueb  more  miscellaneous  character. 
'File  theory  of  an  Inde})(‘ndent  (’hurch  is  as  ])erfect  and  ])ure  as 
the  tlu'ory  of  a  licpuhlic  in  ])olitics;  tliey  both  alike  demand 
a  very  hi^li  type  of  cliaracter  for  their  conduct  and  stahilitv. 
’fhe  tlieory  seems  especially  suited  tor  small  churclies,  and  for 
larj^e  cliurches  beneath  special  and  favourable  circumstances. 
It  must  headmitti'd  that  the  New  Testament  leaves  considerable 
sc()pe  and  width  for  tlie  application  of  ex})edients  to  varyinir 
eimu-irencies.  And  we  htdieve  we  are  now  brouji^ht  to  that  crisis 
in  our  history,  in  which  it  is  advisable  that  we  pither  all  our 
stren«»:tli  to  meet  and  cope  with  tlie  dilliculties  of  the  tinu's, 
while  exenasini;  the  clearest  vision  in  surveying:  tliem.  (’on- 
;^re;^ationalism  is  ujxm  its  trial — ( ’hurc]i-of-]'mi»landism  is  ujxm 
its  trial  too — the  stream  ot* opinion  is  ilowin^on,  and  it  is  hearinii^ 
us — whither^  \V«*  have  reached  a  state  of  relij^ious  licentious¬ 
ness.  It  is  to  he  feared  we  have  lost  in  many  of  our  cliuiclics 
those  tirst  principles  of  a  submission  to  a  teaching:  authority ; 
tear  of  error,  and  mistrust  ol‘  our  own  judj^ments,  they  si'cm 
to  he  extinct  ;  it  is  certain  to  our  own  ap])rehension,  we  lux'd 
not  alone  the  proclamation  of  some  wider  principles  of  Ireedoin, 
hut  the  haltinu;  tirmly  by  .some  ijreat  conservative  j)rinciples  of 
church  ‘government.  .\lr.  Lewis,  in  his  little  hook  on  Indepen¬ 
dency,  deduces  the  doctrine  from  the  arcludypal  unity  and 
vari(‘ty  in  the  universe,  from  the  eccentricity  ol*  the  ellipse,  and 
tin'  marvels  nf  ciyst  all  i/at  ion  from  the  Jh'sfifhfforif/ 

of  ( ’hina,  and  the (  KalHes)  itf/uf  of  the  l^iUst  Indies,  i*'ic., 
\c.  Mr.  Lewis,  is  n(»  doubt,  a  well-infoi’incd  man,  and  he  says 
many  thinL::s  worth  .sayinix,  hut  surely  all  this  is  the  very  wild¬ 
ness  of  |H'dantry.  It  is  sutlicient  to  find  (he  law  of  Independency 
in  the  nature  of  (he  human  mind,  and  in  the  life  of  the  New 
IVst  ament. 

d’he  author  ot*  ‘The  (’ustoms  ed*  Ois.sente'rs ’  hrinii's  before 
his  readers  a  number  of  matters  hearinp  upon  emr  well-hcim;; 
Mini  there  are'  few  customs  which  obtain  amon^;  us,  which  do 
not  need  <*arelul  revision.  The  st  ructure  of  our  churches — the 
p»vernment  and  the  eliscipline  of  the  ministry, — our  timincial 
arranirements,  our  public  worship  ;  on  all  these  matters  we  he- 
liex’e  there  are  many  thonsnnds  ot  ])eo]>h'  ann^ni’f  ns  who  are 
wInIiIuix  and  waitiuLT  for  direction,  ’fhere  are,  as  we  have  inti- 
malcil,  customs  and  observations  amono’  us  woi’thv  ot*  rc])r()et 
and  reprobation.  It  w<»uld  he  well  for  us  all  if  we  had  st)me 
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inoiv  coiitral  principle  of  luitliority  and  appeal.  There  are 
irroups  of  people  whose  salvation  and  di'sire  seems  to  he  to  find 
some  one  to  tell  them  exactly  what  they  know — they  do  not 
want  any  preachinji:,  and  certainly  no  teachin^^  They  make  a 
sort  of  lookin^X-^lass  of  tin'  preacher’s  heart,  and  st'e  themselves 
therein,  and  ap[)rove  the  picture' ;  and  we'  are,  no  doubt,  in 
dauber  from  (^)mmitleedom ;  and  we  are'  in  dan;4;er  fre)m  men 
ill  the  pul[)it,  emasculated  iute)  bookworms  ;  anel  we  are  in 
elan^er  freun  men  in  the  pulpit  wlu)  have  lu'ver  known  or 
ope'ueal  a  book.  Kspeeually,  we  seem  te)  lack  the  ]>ower  of  self- 
government  once  apparently  more  largely  peissi'sseel — we'  be'lie*ve 
e)nly  apparently,  bc'eaiuse  exercise'd  e)n  so  small  a  scale.  Ibit 
there  are  ('ven  more  serious  defects  than  these.  There  is  ji 
spirit  in  our  midst  which  refuses  to  oluw  in  any  diivction,  in 
lu'half  of  re'li^ion — “e'very  imin  is  a  law  to  himsedl',”  “and  doi's 
that  which  is  ri^ht  in  his  own  ('ve's” — hi' may  criticise'  a  te'ache'r 
who  has  (h'vote'd  a  life'  to  thee'lue’idat  ion  of  the  doe*trine'  he‘atte'm|)ts 
to  unfold,  alt  hour’ll  he  himself  never  o])e'ns  or  ivads  the  Se',rij)- 
turi's.  A  man  who  knows  nothinj^  of  mathematics  or  ediemist  ry 
is  e’ompelle'd  to  admit  it,  and  thi'ii  e*ome  to  an  end,  but  no  suedi 
modestv  ivstrains  most  nu'n  in  theii*  tivatirn'iit  of  ri've'ah'd  truth, 
or  in  their  opinions  with  rclcre'nce  to  church  f^overnment,  and 
it  is  to  be  feai’i'd  that  many  alike  in  Nonconformists,  and  Msta- 
hlislu'd  (diurclu's  e'ontinue  tlu'ii’ e*onne'ct  ion,  knowing  no  more'  of 
the  (diristan  ivli^ion  or  re'lij^-ious  t ruth  than  Romulus  or  Re'inus, 
or  a  Saturday  Revii'wer, — sim])ly  to  be'  an  annoyance  to  the 
luiniste'r  or  the  religious  community. 

With  reteri'iice  to  e'hurch  membershij),  we'  be'lieve  that  our 
e‘hure*h('s  are  far  Irom  the'  ])ossession  of  that  numerie'al  strength 
which  tlu'V  mi;j^ht  boast,  ai'isinn;  from  the  ju'cidiai*  and  tradi¬ 
tional  se've'rity  su])pos('d  to  be  ne'ci'ssary  for  admission  ;  the'  e*em- 
se'epience  is,  that  in  most  of  eiur  e*on;4’i’e';4’ations  the^  we)rshipj)e‘rs 
and  se'at-holde'i’s  ai’e  most  unnatinally  anel  elis]U’e)])ortie>nate'lv 
larger  than  the  church  me'inbcrs.  There'  are  epie'stiems  whie*)i 
lU'i'el  earnest  eliscussintr,  anel  whie'h  must  be  eliscusseel  if  we  arc 
te)  present  tluit  as])e'e*t  e)f  strength  in  numbe'rs  whiedi  we  ])reHe'nt 
in  aj)pe'arance  anel  svmjiathy.  ’riie  autheu*  e)f  tlie  boe)k  bi'lbre 
us,  we  be'lieve  is  very  "uilty  of  libe'l,  when  he'  says,  “  A  jj^e'ntle'- 
“  man  e)f  standing,  e>r  an  ae'ce)m])lisl)('d  youn^  laely,  weadel  e)btain 
“admission  inte)  most  I nele'peneh'iit  anel  l)aj)tist  e*hui‘e*lK‘srathe'r 
“  more  ('asily  than  a  e‘hai’we)man  eu-  a  she)j)be)y.’'  Our  ex])e'ri- 
e'ne*e'  ele)es  not  at  jdl  e'nelorse'  this  une'haritabh'  se'ntinu'iit,  we  elei 
ne)t  be'lieve  it  at  all.  On  the  e'emti’aiy,  we'  have'  sennet ime's 
thoui^ht  that  the' lust  of  powe'i*,  whie'h  is  the' e*hai’ae‘le'rist  ie*,,  ne>t  Ii'ss 
of  eliminutive  1  fissentin^jf  el('{u*e)ns  than  e)fe'abim‘t  ministeirs,  has 
be'en  rather  inelispose'el  te)the  re'erption  into  the*  e*hure'h  e)f  <;e‘ntle‘- 
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nu‘ii  and  Tiion  of  cliaractor  and  int(‘lli^onco,  tlian  innnniorahlo 
“  sliophovs  or  cliarwoinon.”  We  have  lon^  felt  that  tlu'  riirid 
supervision  (*x(‘reis(‘d  ovtn*  tin'  laith  and  expt'rienee  oi*  jH'rsdiis 
s<‘ekinj>:  ehnrch-fellowship,  has  little  warrant  from  tin' ^^^»l'd  ot* 
(mkI  ;  and  we  should  he  vi'iy  ^lad  to  find  any  method  hy  which 
our  <d*  admission  mi«j;ht  he  widiaied,  and  our  eords  oj’  dis- 
ei|din(*  made  mon'  ri^id.  We  sonn'times  think  our  method  has 
Ix'en  an  opposite  one;  a  ri^id  in([uisition  u[)on  entering  the 
(diureh,  and  eoinparativi'  earelj^^sness  of  diseijdine  afti'i*  mendHM  - 
ship.  t  )ur  nn‘thod  which  excludes  practically  so  lar^e  a  mass 
(d‘  p<*ople  as  is  found  in  our  con o-rej^at ions,  must  he  op(*u  to 
s(*rious  ohji'ction  ;  not  that  we  yii'ld  at  all  to  the  harsh  im[)i‘es- 
sions  n^iv(*n  in  the  litth'  wi>rk  lu'fort'  us.  ( )ur  writc'r’s  antipatliv 
to  the  “money-^ruhhinii^  shoj)k('e]>er,”  is  sonn'thin<>*  like'  that 
ol‘  tin'  Saturday  lu'vii'wt'r  to  the  “  l’'van<::elical  1  )rysaltt'r,"  and 
as  unreasonahh'.  ha\('  lu'en  coniu'ctcd  with  sevc'ral  ^ion- 

conlormist  churclu's  as  nn  inlu'r  and  pastor,  and  W('  must  sav, 
that  tin'  “  fiH'e-li villi;’  wine-hihhin^’  Dlvi's  ed*  evangelical  ciredes,” 
“  tattling  ('m])ty-ln'a(h'd  young  ladies  or  gentlt'iiu'ii  (h  'ott'd  to 
nothing  ('Isi'  than  concerts  and  fashioiiahle  trifles,”  “  rich  ri'd- 
haiidt'd  spe'culators  or  manufact ure'rs,”  “railing  idlers  going 
from  house  to  house  mischii'f-making,  ”  and  “  disgrace'iully 
failing  hankrupts,”  are'  ediaraeders  we  have  rare'ly,  we  he'lie've 
We'  might  say,  ne'ver  sc'e'ii  in  eeur  Neme  endormist  e*ire*h's.  Un- 
douhte'ellv  tlu'V  are  eu*e*asi('nall v  to  he'  found  with  iis  ;  it  has 
rare'ly  he'e'ii  enir  ])rivile'ge'  to  kne)W  the'in.  (  hir  author’s  e'Xpe'ii- 
e'lu’e'  se'e'ins  te>  liave'  he'e'ii  rie'h  in  this  wav;  when  in  some 
aristeu'iat ie'  ])arty,  enie  said  to  l’e>ote'  the  e’emu'elian,  “your  haiid- 
ke'i’e'hie'f  is  hanging  out  e)f  your  ])oe*ke't.”  “  Thank  you,”  said 

the  wit,  “  you  know  your  eamipany  lu'tter  than  I  eh).^’  Wln'ii 
we'  re'ael  e»ur  author’s  ediarmingly  trutldul  ele'se‘riptie)n  of  Non- 
ce)idormist  ediuredn's,  we'  e'ould  onlv  nu'iitallv  replv  :  “The'  ge'ii- 
th'inan  kinnvs  hlx  onif  e‘e)m]»any  hette'r  than  we  eh).”  We'  e*an- 
ne)t  think  with  him,  that  the  like  of  tlu'se  make  up  the'  staple' of 
Neein-oidormist  churedies. 

\V  e'  are  at  issue'  again  with  our  autlior  with  re'fe'reiie'e  te)  the 
ministry.  Is  it  true',  “eetlu'r  things  being  e'epial,  that  tlu'i’e  is 
“  a  pre'iuium  upeeii  the'  e'h'Ve'i’e'st  rlu'torie’iaiis,  aiiel  that  these'  he'- 
“  ce>me'  as  pasteers  e)f  the  large'^t  and  rie'he'st  e'eeiigregatieeiis,  the' 
“  mee.st  influe'iitial  nie'ii  in  the' eh'iieeminatieen  ”  It  ele)e'sne)t  e»e‘e‘iir 
te»  US  that  we  have'  iieewa  single'  me'ie'  rhe'te)rie*ian,  pasten*  e>f  a  large' 
eer  riedi  e’eeiigre'gatieen  ;  rhe'te)rie  alteege'ther  is  at  a  hew  e*hh  with 
us — may  it  heiig  re  inain  se).  W  e'  have'  ahh'  ])r('ae*he'rs,  hut 
Ihiptist  anel  1  nele']>e'nele'nt  e'ongre'gat ie)ns  e*an  se*are‘e'lv  peeint  te)  a 
man  in  whe)m  the'  epialitie's  e)ur  writer  assigns  te)  ministe  rial 
suevess  ]>re'ele)niinate.  ( ’e'l  taiidy men  likeThe)nias  llinne'y,  Samue  l 
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^Fartiii,  and  Aloxaiidor  lialei^li,  and  Stowtdl  l»rown,  and  Tlnnry 
Allon,  and  Dr.  Sp('ncn,  and  sonio  score  besides, — {)astors 
of  our  lar<>^est  and  most  inlliiential  eliurelies, — do  not  su^i^i'st  the 
idea  ef  r]iet(U‘icians ;  tliis  is  an  illustration  of  that  bitteiaiess  in 
the  hook,  which  grievously  Haws  its  ust'fuliu'ss.  The  writer  is 
himself  a  ministei*;  we  rej^ret  therefore  his  injustice  to  the 
ministry.  Ministers,  in  <^('neral,  weivg’ard  as  {mioni!;  the  bravest, 
most  hardly-woi’ked,  most  ill-usi'd,  and  worst  paid  of  all  men  in 
the  country.  comnumd  to  his  notice  and  to  the  notice  ot* 

Nonconformist  con o;re^*at ions  in  general,  a  parai>’ra})h  in  Dr. 
Alexander  Lindsay^s  (h'seription  of  his  ministerial  liie,  at  u 
(  oni»:rey:ational  meetiim*  at  Aberdeen  : — 

“  I  am  ready,  without  any  beatinp:  about  the  hush,  to  say  that  we  are 
all  underpaid  for  what  we  do.  1  was  talking  latt'lv  with  a  London 
business  man,  a  sueet'ssful  merchant.  It  was  about  the  time  bishops 
were  g(‘tting  made,  and  we  talked  about  their  ineonu's.  lie  said  to  me, 

‘  And,  if  it  is  a  fair  question,  what  do  you  get  ?  ’  1  told  him.  ‘  \V(*11,’ 
he  answered,  ‘  is  that  all  you  get  ?’  ‘  Yes;  and,  eompared  with  what 

many  of  my  brethren  get,  it  is  j)rett3’  fair.’  ‘  And  what  do  you  do  for 
that?’  I  said  I  would  (‘ulighteii  him  uj)on  this.  ‘  In  the  lirst  place, 

1  compose  and  write  what  would  be  fully  two  pretty  thick  oet.avo 
volumes — about  as  much  as  any  literary  man,  bending  ovei  his  p(‘n, 
thinks  of  doing,  and  more  than  some  do.  in  a  year.  In  the  next  place, 
1  have  to  do  as  much  sperdving  ever)’  we(‘k  as  a  lawyer  at  the  bar  in 
good  practice.  Then,  in  the  third  place,  tt)  do  ;is  much  visiting  as  a 
surg(H)n  in  average  ])ractice  would  do.  And,  in  the  next  place,  1  think, 

1  write  as  many  letters  as  many  of  you  great  merchants  do.’  *  Well,’ 
he  said,  ‘  is  yours  an  (‘xiraordinary  case  ?  ’  I  said,  ‘Not  at  all.  A 
man’s  duties  corri'spond  with  his  sphere,  but  many  of  my  brethren  do 
as  mucli  ;  sonu'  of  them,  jx'rhaps,  a  little  more.’  ‘  W(‘ll,’  he  sai<l  again, 
‘they  may  say  as  much  as  they  j)lease  about  ministers  getting  too  much 
for  tin  ir  work,  but  none  of  us  would  do  balf  vour  work  for  four  times 
your  pay.’  ” 

All  till  s  is  true,  and  alitiost  evtuy  conscientious  minister  ainong^ 
us  could  bear  the  same  t(‘stimony.  It  is  usually  admitt(‘d  that 
a  minist(‘r  is  a  liirht  and  bh'ssing*  to  a  town — tluu'c*  ar(‘  many 
sho])k('epers — there  is  but  om*  minist(‘r.  It  is  shocking;  t<>  thiidv 
that  with  all  his  tastes,  nect'ssitit's  for  bo(d\s,  and  appi*als  for 
(diarity,  his  in(‘onie  randv  rises  bi'yond  that  of  some  third-  or 
fourth-rat(‘  (derk  or  tradesman.  AVe  lU'vc'rin  all  <mr  experiemee 
lu'ard  of  an  instance  in  which  tlu'  inconu'  of  a  minist(*r  arose  from 
the  liluMalit  y  of  a  (diurcdi.  AVlnm  ministers  an*  in  rec(‘ipt  of  very 
larg(' inconu's,  as  is  sonu'tinu's  tin*  case*,  it  is  p(*rlectly  idh'  to 
s]H‘ak  of  this  as  lilu'rality,  it  aiisi's  from  tin*  succ('ss  of  the 
minist(*r,  and  tin*  lai’g;('m‘ss  of  tlu*  congi’egation.  T’lu'n*  is  not. 
a  more  important  (piestion  for  thoug;ht  in  oui*  ( ’ongr(‘g;at ional 
tactics  than  that  of  the  income  of  tlu*  minister.  The  present 
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state  ot‘  ministerial  iiieoines  naturally  prevents  many  al>le  nu‘u 
irom  (‘iiterinji;  the  ministry  ;  while  it  is  not  unusual  to  li(‘ar 
manv  i>eople  talk  in  the  most  absurd  way  about  tlie  duty  ot* 
ministerial  saeritiee.  A  tlu‘orv  sometinu's  seems  to  obtain  that, 
as  takinjif  up  tin*  (‘ross  is  a  mark  ol*  the  ('hristian  life,  and  si'lt- 
saeritiee  lor  (lod  a  privilege  ol‘the  Christian  lile,  the  ministi'r — 
1‘avounHl  man  I — sliould  1h‘  lelt  to  a  (juii't  monopoly,  both  oi  tlie 
work  and  the  privile<::(\  We  h  ave  heard  stran^v  thin<;-s  in  tin’s 
d(‘partment  ol’ ehureh  life.  The  other  day  a  pK»d  friend  of  ours, 
with  a  wife*  and  vouny^  familv,  vi(‘hh‘d  to  an  invitation  to  take* 
the*  oversii^ht  of  a  ehureln  olfe'rin^  pe'rannum;  tin*  eliurcli 

In*  was  h*avin^  wax(*d  very  wrotli,  even  ]H‘rseeut('d  to  tin*  best 
of  its  power — it  kiu'w  tin*  man’s  value;  hut  in  a  lar^e  town, and 
itsi‘lf  able  to  ti:ive  an  ineome  (‘(pial  to  that  olfert'd,  it  liad  n(*ve*r 
^iv(‘n  more  than  a-y(*ar.  Searet'ly  one  of  these  ^ruinhlers 

hut  would  havi*  movt'd  anywlu'n*,  to  any  position,  for  an  iiwre'asi* 
of  i*d(>  a-y(*ar.  t  hir  author  satiriz(*s,  and  ridieuh's,  as  In*  is  we'll 
able*  teielo,  sue*h  ])h]'ases  as  “a  e*all,”  anel  “a  call  e>f  lhe>viel(*ne*e‘.” 
Now  we*,  feu*  e)ur  part,  lay  it  eiown  as  a  eainui  that  usually  a  e*all 
tei  a  larger  salary  is  a  e^all  e»f  Ih’nvieh'nee ;  it  is  the  si^n  e'ither 
ed’  a  larj^e*r  Ih'lel  <»f  minist  rat  i<ui,  eu*  a  lari::i'r  share*  e>f  a})]U‘e*e*iat  ion. 
'rin*  e-ase*  elilfers  fre)m  the  ine*eune*s  of  the*  Cstahlishe'el  (liui’edi,  in 
whieli,  usually,  the  laro;e*st^  ine*e)nn*s,  sin*h  as  l)e)eldin;>te)n  anel 
StanlnuK*  in  \\  e.'ar<lale*,  re*present  the  smallest  preepeutieui  e»f 
laheuir.  Ine'umhe'nts  eel*  lar^e  parishes  in  te)wns,  fe‘e*l  tln*y  are* 
haelly  tre'ate*el  if  they  are  ne»t  preuneded  te)  fat  eountry  ree*te)rie's. 
A  e'onsede'iit ious  anel  laheu’iems  minist (*r  will  he  aheuit  as  use'ful 
in  eun*  sphe*re'  as  in  ane)ther — souls  are  of  the  same  value  e'Ve'iy- 
whe*i-e*,  and  tlu'fe*  are  hut  twe-lve*  Ineiirs  a-dav  in  whie'h  any  man 
e*an  work.  We*  re'nn*mhe*r  an  amusintj:  e*ase.  A  frie'iid  e»f  emrs, 
the*  pasteu*  e»f  a  Neun*euife»rmist  I inh'peneh'nt  (Ture'h  in  the* 
e*euintrv,  re'joie'in^  in  an  ine*onn*  e>f  pe'r  annum,  re'e'e'ive'el  a 

eall  tee  a  lafo^e  Leendeui  e‘hure*h  ;  the*  sipiilleatieen  eef  his  inte'iitieen  to 
re*move'  was  re*e*e*ive*el  with  mue*h  ineli^natieui  ;  In*  saiel  te»  the* 
ehure*h,  “  Well,  ^ive  nn*  i‘S(>  a-year,  anel  1  will  stay  with  you.” 
d'heehure'h  wase*ve*n  wealthy, hut  it  refuse*d  teedeeit — tin*  ministe'r 
was  tee  ehe  all  the*  se'lf-eh*nial — tee  exere’ise*  all  the  sae*riiiee,  altheeiijxh 
the*  e*luire*h  and  e*een^re'o;atieen  had  nu'n  wealthv  tiinl  able*  within 
its  numhe'i*.  t  hir  e*eeniri-(>»y;iti()iis  have*  h'arnt  tee  he*  lihe'ral  tee  all 
e*ause*s,  anel  all  inte*re'sts,  e*xe*ept  the*  ministrv.  d'his  sheeuld  he* 
alte*re'el — this  must  he*  alte*re'el  if  Neene*eenfeermit  v  is  tee  he*  an 
ine*reasinof,  nneral.  anel  spiritual  ]>(ewe‘rin  tin*  e*e>untry.  Tee  ]‘e'e*tilv 
this.  \\  hat  IS  tee  he*  eloin*  \\  e*  he*ar  teeee  mue*h  eef  ve'l'V  small 
salarie*s,  anel  eee(*asieenal  handseune  testimeenials.  A  minister 
itHH*ives  leer  ye*ars  a  very  small  stipe'inl,  anel  hvanel  lev  is  re'warele  el 
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l.y  so.no  (osti,no,.ii,l  silvo.-  (on,,<,l,  o,-  jonso  ;  now  wo  slu.ul.l  say 
frivo  bottoi-  inoonios,  an.l  lo  wo,’  loaj.ols.  1 1  is  .I.  si.al.lo  that  tlu 
nmnsto,-  slu.ul.l  l.o  ov.u-ywl.o.v,  a.ul  a,  all  tinu-s  .nainlaino.l, 
U  hat,  wo  a-a,n  say,  ,s  to  l.o  dono  v  Tl.o  al.olitio,,  .,f  ,,ows  an.l 
l.owMv,.1s  has  .0...,  suf.o..sto,  .  an.l  it  soo.nst.,  l.o  a.lv.loatod  l.y 
the  aiitlior  of  the  ‘CiLstoiiis  of  J)isseiiter.s,’  lie  .says  ' 

N.nwithstan.ling  the  notablo  lil.cralily  of  many  in.livi.luals,  the  coa- 
.■..l.t.oa  ot  the  J,or.l  8  portion  of  a  (Christian’s  income  rcpii  es  rceo,  - 
4ra..,  ..n  the  pnbho  mnul.  Tl...  ini.,uity  of  the  pew-l-ont  sysUml 
ik.  that  of  the  Am..ritcs,  is  “come  lo  the  fall.”  H  l.us  lowere.l  fl.o 
ate  ot  giviUK  o  the  cans.,  of  (iod,  in  the  .ichest  nation  in  the  wo.l 
d..« ..  to  a  ley.d  beneath  th.at  at  which  i.lolato.s  often  ta.v  themselves 
tor  their  wieke.l  but  exp.msive  religions.  The  high  an.l  holy  feelin-s 
eonned.',  with  the  “  ollenngs  of  (iod  ”  in  His  temple  have' boon  ex! 
change,  tor  the  sale  of  ”  seats,”  which  lognlates  a  il.an’s  eontiib.itim. 
not  l.j  his  incom.',  but  by  the  magnitu.le  of  Id.s  familv,  this  often  b.'iio' 
th.'  inyr-se  ratio  ot  his  resources.  Jlen  have  b.'on'  l.d  to  think  that 

I  “  l'>i'<'i'  of  boaial  to  sit  upon  while  thev 

s  in  0  le  Wonlol  (loil,  and  have  forgotten  that  what  (iod  eoni- 
nian.led  was  a  loving,  libia-al,  anii.le  ri  e.,m)iense  in  timnior  il  siiniiort 
tor  human  services,  whose  results  shall  be  e  ernal.  The  ('  idsti  n.  ’ 

‘  ntii  ,ll  W  "  >111  its  carnal  orilinances,  was 

"""  "1'"*  -1-Jitiire  to  be 

man <"  ll'is  most  i,n,..,rta,it 
1  k  tleir  Tt""'  l*>'<'s.'nt,  w.-  „„ly  ro- 

n  li  n-  •  '  ’’.'f  l'<''vs,  t..  .l..t..,i.„nlo  the 

.m  ,  ’  1  ^'.V?  an  ol.a'ino.synaiy  i...n.si.„i.T 

wiimhus’ buril’l,  T'T  l>'  ''><’ii,l.'  lu..sol’fb.  t.aI 

i]  •  ‘  ’  1  ^.*1  raised  the  iniiii.stiy  in  flu*  same  Dronor- 

vm  Htd  '  '*  I'iiised  .■liaiiols  aii(riiistitiiti..n.s.  In  I'a.d 
minister  !  ,7'!“  >s."S"i'lly  sivon  l.y  tli,.  i,o.,|.lo  I..  the 

oioiit  Ion.  .  )  l'=".*e  to  what  extent  it  may  l.o  .siilli- 

mont  I  .  >‘>mnisd,T  is  not  in.,„ir.al;  hut  with' tli.- i.ay- 

to  .Jiid  «  J  ^^jpt'ndiarv  relation  of  tlio  niiniister  ludoiors 
i,;S  «<>'"o  earns,-  the 

century'  In""'  '  I*'.’"'''*"’  'nfluential  fima-  it  was  half-a- 

has  los^r,  ?’  ' '"'"'.b'  <!"•  I'-mt  tw,-nty-fiy,>  years  it 

..St  hol.l  and  power,  ’i  .-t  this  may  not  1.,-  all,'.n.eihe,'  so  had 

IX'oi.le  in"‘r’l'  ^'y 

ininistrv  i  ■  ^  'f*",'”’  ''""cerns ;  the  i.c-oph-  may  !.,■  sure  that  the 
.  is  not  altogrother  to  hlame.  ( )ur  writ.-r  finds  the  eaiise 
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no  (loiil)t,  in  tlio  laot  tliat  our  coiigrogations  are  “  con grogal ions 
of  sliuj)k(H‘j)crs/’ 

The  plan  wliifh  giv<  s  up  all  "oveninuMit  and  all  a])])ointnu‘iits  in 
(!hurt  h  and  State,  to  the  order  and  intelligence  of  small  shopkeepers, 
never  did  answer  and  it  never  will.  Any  one  who  will  take  tlu‘  ])ains 
to  heeome  extensively  acquainted  with  the  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
empire,  will  infallihly  eonelude  that  the  lower  you  tix  your  stipends, 
tlie  lower  will  be  the  social  and  intellectual  type  of  the  occupants  of 
your  pulpits.  Specially  apostolic  souls  must  be  judged  apart. 

A  nhi(frr(/dfion  of  sitojfirrprrs  Ah  I  Could  we  but  liave  a 
rton/nydllon  of  J>f(lo'.s  !  what  lervour,  what  devotion  we  should 
have  I  what  a  lifting  of  the  lieart  !  Or  if  not,  at  any  rate,  a 
congregation  of  gentlemen  hy  profession,  and  scholars  and  dili- 
;  and  our  author  heliev('s  in  this  precious  (Jospel  of  simh- 
hery.  Ihu's  tlu*  author  ludieve  this  I'  This  is  the  crime  of  Non- 
conlormists;  their  churclu'sare  ctunposed  ol‘  “  shopkiMqxu’s,  and 
charwomen  and  sh(q)hoys.”  (  di,  thc‘ author  gix'atly  oviunati's  our 
success  with  such  classes,  hut  lu' may  know  that  this  is  scaretdy 
to  1m‘  regardi'd  as  a  disgrace;  tlu're  is  a  great  (h'al  (d‘  tin*  line 
gentleman  in  all  this.  AVe  know  V(‘ry  well  the  writt'r’s  meaning 
and  intimtitui,  and  it  is  not  without  a  side  of  truth  to  it,  hut  our 
author  has  stat(‘d  it  coarsely  and  unkindly,  and  iiuh'cd  erro- 
lu'ously,  for,  truly,  the  shopkeeper  clement  among  us  is  not 
that  which  keeps  our  fervour  and  (h'vot ion  alive,  while  it  coiitri- 
hutes  to  the  resources  and  nuums  for  the  support  of  tlu'  congre¬ 
gation.  We  art\  we  will  coniess  it,  uttiu’ly  disgusted  with  this 
tlu'ory  of  a  chureh  for  parvcnues  and  line  gimtlenuui  ;  and  from 
another  pen  tin'  exctdlent  author  would  he  one  of  the  first  to 
visit  the  scntiiniMit  with  a  sharp  castigatiiui. 

While  we  write  tlu*se  remarks,  we  glance  over  a  papi'r  in  our 
td<l  Irituid,  the  Sa/onld//  full  of  the  usual  rabid  sans 

culottism  of  sp(‘(‘ch,  in  which  it  loams  and  froths  along  as  usual 
in  iilth  and  lury.  Some  paragraphs,  however,  of  the  more 
di‘ccnt  description  might  have  been  pemned  hy  the  author  i>l 
the  ‘  (histoins  ol  1  lissentiu’s.'  It  is  ea.sy  to  ju'i’ceive  in  all  this, 
however,  that  high-church  Saturday  lu'viewcrs  know  their 
system  to  ho  doonu'd  ;  palpitatingly  they  impiire  “  whethi'i*  the 
ccrlitleate  id  llomerton  or  Didshurv  may  shortly  ht*  as  valid  a 
passport  ti>  Anglican  orilers  as  the  dt'gree  (d*  ( Ixtord  or  ('ani- 
hridgt*  A\  e  think  it  very  liktdy,  because  it  mav  also  In*  the 
i*ert ilicati'  ol  a  diphuna  Irom  the  Lmidon  I’niversitv,  where 
mdoriously  the  I'ducational  test  is  highiu*  h«dh  in  classics  and 
matluunaties,  and  the  ju’ohahilities  of  fast -life  blackguardism 

•  “  anted  a  I ’readier.’*  September  oth,  p.  oil). 
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lowiT,  iiih]  tlio  Ji^suraiico  of  religious  toiidoiicios  at  any  rato  in- 
.•o,H,.arM  .ly  -.vator  Tlu;  iol|„wi„jv  para-,, l„nvover.  we 
coiaineiul  U.  the  author  ot  the  ‘  (’u.slo,„s  of  Dissenters.’  This 
IS  the  mode  iii  wliieli  wc‘ elioose  our  miiiistc'rs: _ 

A  iritam  numljer  of  (‘aiahdatos  are  nominated  for  a  varancy  and 
tl.e  laasons  so  nonnnated  then  ,..-oeeed  totl^ht  it  ont  amons  the.n^dve, 
H  «l.<'n  /ion  loses  its  s lieplierd,  the  wetliers  of  the  lloek  liie  foitl,  in’ 
search  oi  a  suecessor,  and  invite  as  many  promisiii!;  “  parties”  as  ac¬ 
cording^  to  proper  episcopal  usage,  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  Then 
theiv  IS  a  lair  Held  and  no  lavour.  Siimlay  after  .Sunday  d ,  the  Hock 
sit  111  jiidginenl  upon  the  various  shepherds,  until  they  lind  one  to 
tun  t.isti.  Iho  woishiplul  body  ot  deacons  or  wethers  iiresents  an 
appearance  ot  corporate  wisdom  on  these  occasions  which  must  he  tnilv 
aw  111  to  the  nervous  .,nulidate.  The  expression  on  the  comde.m,.  ”'S- 
pch  seems  to  indicate  the  practices  of  his  ealling.  As  the  youm-  man 
...the  pnip.t  invites  their  attention  to  his  samples  of  doct.i.ul  fhe'pI.X 
hiiklnr  seems  to  he  mentally  iirogging  with  his  fore  tinuer  the  thinks 
0  Mime  hit  hog,  the  i.ieiid.aper  to  he  inwarilly  iierforming  that  pecu- 
har  operation  with  tore-linger  and  tin. ml.  with  which  h,"is  wo  t  to 
tes  he  texture  ol  cloth,  and  the  cheesemonger  looks  as  if  he  le  d 
.last  drawn  his  gimlet  from  the  heart  of  an  ohl  Cheddar  and  a  ter 
iggnig  out  a  piece  with  his  thumb-nail,  were  sohan.il  :“;dmim 

mm  at  H  r,’’  »<'  <Ih'  3  o....- 

V  .mic  irtllnril  '7  “  are  ground  to  the  earth  by  a 

d  lew..  T  and  lT7  T  ‘I*' 1’™''.“  *".-  5>anest,  thonght- 

II,  h.irii  (I,  and  laigu'-miiided  men  is  to  imt  tlnni  in  the  i.osition  of 

'  ,  T  ’7-  orders;  hut  it  is  im]>ossihle  to  deny  that  this 

101  IS  highly  lavoiirahle  to  the  adventurer.  It  may  often  he  the 
means  ol  hringiiig  modest  merit  into  the  li-ht  of  dav  hiit  it  aUo  . 

tin  \e.j  ioiee  ol  the  term,  is  not  a  blockhead,  knows  exactlv  the 
qiialitj  ol  doeliane  which  will  suit  the  palate  of  his  examiners  aid  is 
generally  sulhciently  lliient  to  .sjiice  his  exj.osition  with  the  tinsiVillus 
t  a  oils  and  lorged  aneedotes  which  the  soul  of  the  bethel  wether  loveth 

ra  V 7  ’  ,  •  Ih'  can  always  resort  to  the  litc- 

deU-cti."''  ''  i'l‘oat  any  fear  of 

Snell  IS  said  t„  be  our  iiietliod  ;  tlio  tliiii-  is  very  drolly  i,„t 

:  „t"'; . .  !■'  .-Iiy  II.,.  ,„..ri,„i  „"iii!:i : 

It  .out  as  well  as  the  sue  of  advowsoins,  or  advertisen.enf.si 

mini'  “  i'7"’  l'i‘‘  our  of  a  eabiiiet 

'  <  1,  or  a  bisl.oi.,  or  a  euro  of  .souls  by  iulierifa.iee, 

j  (.leliiiio-  the  sernioiis  ol  J )is.seiiters,  or  the  tlioii.saiid  ways  in 

n  il  men  who  want  a  liyiii-  but  haye  no  ta.n.seimiee  in  their 
contrive  to  win  for  themselves  tlie  contempt  of  all  good  men 
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in  this  world,  and  tlu'  doom  of  nn^odly  and  nnpi  inciplt'd  ])riests 
in  tin'  next,  'rin*  |'i‘culiarit y  of  tlio  thin<j^  is  to  find  mu*  ('sti- 
mahh'  author  sido  hy  side  in  his  vi'rsion  ol*  inattors  with  tliis 
most  (‘stimahh'  Koviow.  <  >n  the  whole,  what  a  sad  tliinir  it  is, 
that  these  shopkeepers  will  ha  v(' souls,  and  will  care  about  tliein, 
and  that  sonu'how  they  have  a  kind  of  power  in  tlie  state  too,  and 
think  they  have  a  rij^^ht  to  ehoose  their  own  spiritual  lood.  W(‘ 
imagine  our  (‘xeelh'iit  author,  like  some  plunu'd  knight  of  eliivali  v, 
p)in^  forth  in  aright  hearty  erusade  a«4;ainst  all  that  daecpierie. 
Win'll  llt'iirv  \  Ill.spok('  t<»  tlie  rebels  of  tin'  north,  in  his 
manifesto  he  told  tlu'in  they  “  knew  no  mort' of  pivenmu'ut  tlian 
a  blind  man  of  eolours  ; and  we,”  said  he,  “with  our  wliole 
eouneil,  think  it  ri^ht  stranj^e  that  //e,  ivlto  hr  hot  hridrs  (nkI  hi- 
r.rjH'rt  folhy  do  take'  upon  you  to  point  us  who  he  meet  (U*  not  for  onr 
eouneil.”  This  is  tin'  doetriiu'  of  the  author  of  tin' ‘  ( 'ustonis 
of  Dissenters,’  and  the  Saturday  Jievic'wer  : — R('li;4:ion  is  n»tt 
aj>|)rehensihle  hy  tin'  eommon-sense  of  mankind  :  tln'ri'forc'  tlie 
multitudes  have  no  voice  in  tin'  ordt'rinii^  of  r('li<»ion,  tln'ir  dntv 
is  simply  to  how  and  lu'lii'Vt'.  Sho[)ke('pers  ari'  in'cessiuily 
“  brutes  and  iin'Xpert  folk  !” 

llow('ver  this  may  he,  it*  tin'  eonLi;r('^ation  hi' composed  for  the 
most  part,  as  it  is  most  likc'ly  to  he,  of  shopk('('])eis,  shop- 
ket'pers  must  maiiaj^e  tin'  affairs  of  the  church,  and  we  have 
never  found  that  they  have  been  behind  when  aj)])eals  liave 
bet'll  math'  tt)  the  lilu'ralitv  tif  the  ctumreiratitm.  An  enlarg'd 
liht'rality,  is  we  ht'lieve,  lU'edt'd  ;  hut  it  is  very  nt'cessary  that 
it  slnaihl  takt'  a  dt'flnitt'  sha]>t'  and  form,  and  it  Mould  ht'  an  un¬ 
happy  day  for  tin'  ministry,  if  hy  tin'  ahtdition  of  pt'M'-rt'iits,  as 
tht'V  art'  eallt'd,  ht'  shouhl  fiinl  himst'lf  thrtnvn  ajion  a  precarious 
and  unct'rtain  maintt'nant't'.  We  have  arpit'd  that  tlu'  minister 
has  a  rii^ht  to  his  support,  hut.  Me  believe  if  his  maintt'iianet' 
Mt'rt'  plact'd  uptm  the  uncertain  and  evanescent  im])rt'ssions  of 
the  pt't)plt'  ainl  tht'ir  sense  t»f  M'liat  tliey  ctuild  afford,  tlu'ir 
minister  Mtuiltl  vt'i  v  fretpiently  find  himself  in  a  distressinji; 
contlition.  Our  autln>r,  as  M’e  have  seen,  ridicules  tlie  “  jiayin^ 
a  small  sum  for  a  pit't't'  t)f*  hoard  tt)  sit  upon  ”  M'hile  listt'iiin^*  to 
tin*  ^\  t)rd  of*  find  ;  he  mi^ht  just  as  M’ell  ridit'ule  tin'  pay- 
in«jf  a  sum  for  ]>t'rmission  tt>  live  behind  certain  hits  t)f  brick  and 
l>t)ard  in  a  thinjj^  t*allt'd  a  house  ;  it  is  very  certain  tliaf  a  ^rt'at 
numht'r  t)f  t>ur  ministers  art'  almost  ])aupers,  anti  the  practical 
result  of  the  ahtdition  of  j)eM  -rents,  Mould  he  to  make  all,  M'hat 
many  are:  sut'h  tpu'stioiis  as  these,  convince  us  of  tin*  nt'ct'ssity 
t>f  st>me  ‘^reat  chaiip'  and  revisit)!!  of  tnir  ( \)nixrt'trational 
systt'in  ;  t)f  tin'  necessity  ft)r  the  entire  and  ahstdiite  indt'})t'ndt'nct' 
t>f  the  churcht's.  Me  have  lit)  doubt,  this  is  Scri})tural,  hut 
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cliiiivlios  iii(lt‘|H'ii(l(‘iit  in  tlioinsolvos,  nuiy  be  nnitcMl  in  syin})atliy; 
tliov  slionld  bo  so  iinitod  ;  tlio  stron^c'r  sliould  suppoi  l  tlie 
weaker  too,  and  in  sueli  a  inaniu'ras  to  bear  up  tlu‘  respt'etability 
of  the  wliole  denomination.  We  liave,  no  doubt,  carried  our  in- 
depeiidtMiey  altogether  to  unreasonable  i*xt  i  taues  ;  we  have  worn 
it  tlireadbari*,  and  driven  it  nuul ;  it  must  1h‘  oui*  aim  to  seek 
llie  stability  of  tlie  eliui'clies  :  lari»e  ehurelies  in  tin'inintlf  centres 
of  the  ])()])ulat ion,  pivsidi'd  ovm*  by  attractive  and  able  men, 
luav  W(‘ll  ^lorv  in  tlie  triumph  of  Aoneonibrmity  ;  but  we 
ratlier  take  pride  in  that  wliieh  excites  our  author’s  abhorrence, 
and  scorn,  and  indignation.  We  love  these  village  chapels; 
we  honour  and  revei'ence  their  poor  ill-paid  or  unpaid  jiastors, 
lahouiing  steadily  on  Irom  yi'ar  to  year.  The  despised  con¬ 
venticle  stands  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  romantic  ivied 
turret  ;  it  has  been  lor  agi's  tlu'  r(‘fugi‘  ol*  pi(‘ty  from  bearth'ss- 
noss  and  lolly  ;  oppri'ssion  has  been  unabh'  to  crush  it  :  its 
ministers,  its  church-membi'rs  an*  by  no  mt'ans  im]H‘ccabl(‘, 
hut  there  tlu'V  nu'ct  togc'tlu'r  with  a  nu'asure  id*  1‘aith,  and 
reality,  and  freedom  ;  Ibi*  such  ministi'rs,  a  smitinuait  is 
awakc'iK'd  within  us,  which  tlu'  munilici'ut  ly-j)aid  miuistc'rs  of  our 
largi'r  chapids  lu'ver  awaken  ;  what  sidf-diaiial  goeson  tlu‘re  we 
W(‘1I  know:  there',  with  scarce'  a  sym])athy  a  ye'ar,  the  ministeT 
})lo(ls  his  round  ;  on  him  devolves  ('ve'iy  kind  of  labour  ;  be 
preaches  in  tlu'  farmhouse,  lu' tc'aclu's,  most  like'ly  supt'i’intends, 
the  Sabbath  -school  ;  he  has  gatlu'ii'd  tlu'  scantlings  of  kmuv- 
Icd  ge,  and  (lod  and  his  congrc'gal ion  take'  gesul  e-are  that  he 
shall  not  have  the  se*antlings  ol*  e'xpe'riene*e‘, — a  vc'ry  little'  moiie'V 
comes  to  his  purse.  We  ourse'lve's  who  sonu'time's  ]>re'ach, 
])re'ache'd  aniiiversaiy  se-iinons  some'  time'  sine-e  em  the'  banks  of 
the  Wye',  te)  lu'lp  a  ministe'r  wlm  ministe're'el  in  twe)  humble 
hiiildings,  se-parate-el  tweieer  thre'e'  mile's  from  e'ae*h  othe'r,  and  his 
inee)m('  was,  we'  belie've',  Irom  to  i'-o  pe'i’  annum.  Sue-h  a 

man  e'ke-s  e)u1  his  ine*enue'  with  his  little'  plot  eel*  garde'ii-grounel. 
Sonie-liiue's  the  ed)je'e*ts  ed*  e)ur  ve'ue'i’at iem  e»ee‘upy  a  statiem  a  little' 
more  e‘omle)rtable'  than  this;  their  ])lae‘e  has  a  e*e'utral  e*harae*te'i’ 
len*  nsefulne'ss ;  it  give's  ji  ])ulse  e)f  ])ie'ty  te)  the'  ne'ighbe)Uiving 
village's,  is  it  to  be  the  e)bje'e‘t  e)f  se-olf  anel  se*e)rn,  that  it  has  its 
large'  Sabbath-sche)e)l,  its  Sabbath-se*he)e)l  tre'ats;  that  it  e*ate'i-s 
hn*  the'  amuse'nu'ut  e)f  its  se'heeeel  e'ire'h's  anel  e*emgi’e'gat ie)n  ^  In  all 
this,  the're  is  a  goe»el  eh'al  that  e'xe*ite‘s  the'  wit  e)f  e)ur  write']-.  W  r 
have'  little  hesitatieni  in  e'Xpi’e'ssing  e)]i]-  soi-]e)W  that  any  e)ne^  so 
re'al  anel  sine-e-i-e  as  we'  kne)W  the'  author  eif  this  j)amphh't  te)  be', 
she)ulel  1  la  ve' be'e'ii  be't  I’ave'd  into  vie'Ws  se)  pait  ial,  so  unjust,  anel  se) 
hitter;  but,  while'  we'  say  this,  we'  e-an  alse)  have'  as  little'  he'sita- 
tie>n  in  expi-e'ssiiig  a  eh'sire'  te)  se'c  the  linane*ial  anangeme'iits, 
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pliUHKl  u|K)n  a  wider  and  more  substantial  basis,  more  liki'ly  to 
j^ive  to  the  minist(‘r  more  tlie  position  of  a  Christian  ”:entle- 
man  ;  but  the  dilheulties — the  dillieulties  should  be  Un’iu'  in 
mind.  The  (diureh  ol‘  JOn^land  is  a  monopoly — it  is  the  prt»ti‘(*t('d 
sect — it  has  not  a  monopoly  of  learning::,  of  j^enius,  of  piety  or 
usefulness;  tliosi*  who  have  found  their  faith,  tlieir  freedom  and 
tlu'ir  devotion  in  a  fr(*e,  altliou<i;h  rude  temple,  dc'servt'  nnnt* 
rt‘speet,  eonsideration,  and  sympathy,  than  they  reeeive  from 
our  author. 

An<»tht‘r  subject  on  which  our  writ(*r  speaks,  and  which  it  is 
iu‘cessarv  to  dev(»te  sonu'  attimtion,  is  that  of  Wiu’shij) ;  a;^ain 
wt‘ re;;r(*t  the  injustice  of  the  satirist  of  “  the  conj^re^ation  of 
shopk(.‘ep(‘rs.” 

In  11  Mohannneilun  Mos(|ne  y»ni  sec  the  outward  and  visible  ibrrii 
of  an  adoration,  which,  it  not  spiritual,  is  at  least  sohmin  and  profound. 
Jhit  in  these  little  ‘causes’  yon  neither  saw  nor  heard  anylliiii^ 
to  persuade  you  that  the  ‘  worshippm's  ’  feared  the  Author  of  Natuic, 
or  ever  kindled  with  the  remembrance  of  his  ‘ 'flic  friends  ’ 

werir  a  frei*  ami  easy  set,  who  sanj;  hymns  without  <h*votion,  to  tunes 
without  either  dignity  or  music  in  the  strain,  some  thronj^h  tlu'ir  nosi's, 
and  some  thron^h  their  throats,  but  most  of  tliem  at  tlie  top  of  tln  ir 
voiet‘s.  The  prayers  were  freely  llowinj^  dissertations  on  (^dvinistic 
theology,  delivered  nearly  in  the  same  tone  with  tlu‘  sermon  ;  and 
the  sermon  was  a  rude  mixture  of  sensation  talk  about  the  crncitixion, 
and  la'avmi,  and  hell,  beaten  up  with  a  (piantity  of  nnetnons  expe¬ 
rimental  syllalmb.  I’lu;  leading;  supporters  were  vnlc:ar  and  ii^mnant 
villaj;e  farmers,  or  petty  di‘alers,  who  demanded  spiritual  stimnlants  to 
ke<‘p  them  easy  in  their  consciences,  but  whose  real  requirement  was 
to  be  put  in  tlndr  proper  pla(‘(‘s  l>y  the  presema*  of  pi'rsons  of  j;reater 
moral  retineinent  tlian  thenist  Ives,  and  bv  a  n'lij^ions  awakenini::  wliieh 
w«*nld  humble  tliem  for  their  conceit  imd  irrevenmee.  d’hat  such  seem  s 
as  these  are  to  be  fonml  by  hundreds  in  thesis  islands,  in  onr  tinu‘s,  is 
more  than  we  will  venture  to  allirm — or  to  deny. 

“  Is  it  for  such  exeham;es  as  llu'st'  that  it  is  worth  wliih*  to  Ibrsakc 
the  (’liureh  of  Hooker  and  barrow,  of  Sanderson  and  beightony” 

Ami  a«^ain  : — 

Candour,  however,  oldii^i^s  ns  now  to  admit,  which  W(*  do  v(*ry 
heartily,  that  i>nr  visits  to  the  best  Nonconformist  eluirclu^s  lcavt‘  qsslill 
enamvmrc«l  of  manifold  (‘xcclhmcics  in  the  national  service,  and  soim*- 
what  «iissatislicd  with  the  om*-sided  devehipments  of  modern  I’uritanism. 
'I’his  bnritanism  lacks  the  ;;raml  soaring  elenumt  of  the  Chiiieh  of  bn^- 
land  worship,  it  lacks  its  stateliness  and  poetry,  and  it  lacks  the  voices 
t>t  the  pt'ople.  'l'lu‘  tone  of  worship  in  Nonconformist  ehapels  ni'ver 
uses  above  a  certain  h*vid — wt‘  mi^ht  alimist  say  nevnr  rist*s  to  the  em- 
pynmn.  It  is  (piiet,  soberly,  ordmly,  devout — hut  never  inspir'd, 
never  {;:ranil,  never  of  a  nature  to  carry  the  soul  on  the  winj;s  ot 
imagination  to  the  third  liea veils.  Tliere  is  notliing  answering  to 
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till*  ^idrste  Fidvlea  of  the  lh)iii;iii  (Catholic  (’hiuch  on  (Miristinas 
l>ay,  or  to  the  Magnificat  of  the  I’raycr*  Hook  Service.  'fhe  ilij;ht 
of  David’s  inspired  muse  is  arr(‘sted  hy  t!u‘  string  of  Dr.  Walts’ 
metrical  limitation.  Kverything  is  turned  intt)  nuNisure.  '1  In*  precentor 
is  sometimes  a  hard  radical,  and  an  uninspired  singer  of  uninspired 
‘tunes,’  whose  lead  is  sullicient  to  (pumch  by  its  conceited  obtrusive 
personality  the  spirit  of  true  worship  in  the  whole  congregation.  'I’he 
pi'o[)lc  ‘like  singing,’  hut  tluT  are  not  always  instructtMl  to  uanemhi'r 
that  the  (loil  of  the  Dissenters  is,  or  ought  to  he,  the  Awful  Power  who 
hath  ‘  [)our(‘d  out  the  waters  from  the  hollow  of  llis  hand,  and 
stretched  out  th(‘  ht'avens  like  a  curtain,  and  comprehemled  the  dust  of 
the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  wi‘ig]ie(l  tlu‘  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance.’  There  are  no  statidy  forms  to  assist  tlu‘  rise  of 
stately  thought,  or  to  aid  the  kindling  of  a  lire  in  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  The  Mninister’is  soim*times  a  litth*  too  promintait,  and 
hides,  likt‘  an  opacpie  window,  the  Sun  of  Spirits,  ri'ady  to  shine  forth 
on  the  assembly  of  llis  adorers,  d'ot)  much,  perhaps,  depends  on  a 
single  mind,  with  its  intirmities,  or  changing  moods,  or  eccentric 
failures  in  t(ani)er,  or  1‘ervour,  or  reverenci*.  Accordingly,  you  K(*e,  if 
not  in  tlu5  best  of  these  congrt'gations,  yet  in  some  of  the  inferior  order, 
how  ditlieult  the  Dissenters  lind  it  to  be  as  devout  as  are  even  the 
Mohammedans.  Our  unadoi  in'd  Xonconformity  presents  a  fearful  trial, 
and  ensures  a  terrible  e.xposnie  of  character  to  ung(»dly  men  ;  for  In; 
who  with  us  has  not  the  spirit  of  vi'inaation  soon  comes  to  dispenst*  even 
with  the  form.  In  such  eases  how  rare*  is  the  postuic  of  aihuation, 
how  imperfect  the  sih'uc.e,  how  ready  the  deseemt  to  the  levcd  of  do¬ 
mestic  lamiliarity.  ‘  Nobody  is  snnerstitious,  that  fault  belongs  tmly 
to  tlicpeopleof  tin*  Kstablishm(*nt ;  ’  and,  lh(‘r<*toi-i‘,  at  least  in  connti-y 
ilistiicls,  ministers  may  talk,  and  ‘give  out  notices’  as  Ireely  as  they 
pleax* ;  <ii*acons  may  ramble  about  the  aisles,  singers  may  loll  in  pt;w- 
coriicrs,  and  chapt‘l-kct‘pers  may  I'Veii  enter  into  an  audible  chat  with 
‘  the  frii'uds  ’  as  they  enter. 

Now  nnythiiio*  more  flagrantly  unrightc'ous  than  this  picture! 
it  seems  (juitc  impossible  to  cemceivt*.  Tin'  write*!*  go('s  on  to 
say  that  “  the  liynmology  (d*  Puritanism  has  always  i*(*flect(*(l  its 
“  t h(*(dogical  histoiy  and  t(*in])ei*;  it  has  n(*V(*i*  risiui  to  the 
“  lu'ight  and  hrt'adtli  of  the  Psalms  of  David.”  We  do  not 
know  that  even  the  more  ancient  anthems  have  risen  so  high, 
hut,  w*(‘  h(*lievi*  still  that  the  service's  w('  know  in  our  jilain 
conv(*ntich*s,  our  “  tah(*i*nach's  of  shopk(*(*p(*rs,”  ai*(*  aswortliv  as 
thosi'  which  the  write'!*  looks  to  with  le(‘li!igs  of  su(*h  admiri!ig 
envy  in  the'  j)a!*ish  (’hurch,  or  tin*  city  (’atlu'dral.  Did  the 
'vnter  ('V(*r  hear  of  oni'  Lutlu'i*,  w*ho  assui*(‘dly  i!iust  he  iiu’ludcd 
aiuo!ig  Puritans,  and  who  wrote'  ce*!*tain  psahns,  whie*h  have' he'e*n 
^  1  ^  h  t  ve!*y  gooel.  Many  Ppise*(>jKdians  must  he'  me'!it ie»m*el 
"ith  I’u!*ita!is, — ( ‘owpe*i*,  a!id  Ne*wto!i,  and  Toplady.  To  the 
liym?i(dogy  e)f  Puritanism  hele)!igs  that  e)f  the*  Moravians  a!id 
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^Irtlindi.vts  ;  hut  \vi‘ an'  willinu:  to  waivt'  all  tlu‘se  claiiiis,  and 
(Icinaiid  l<*r  Watts  a  plact'  l>v  tho  sid('  ot  Uasil  or  .Vnihrosc:  lu* 
\Na>  not  l(‘ss  than  tin*  hallowod  ( diiysostoin  oT  saci’i'd  snn<4-. 
d’l  iK',  nianv  line's  and  V('rs(‘s,  and  (‘Vi'ii  hymns,  are'  ve'ry  iiiH’ejiial, 
hut  th('  ledtie'^t  ^^ciiiiis  soiiii't iiiu's  1‘aints  in  its  ilin-hi.  Mvon  in 
tho  little'  hi-(K'hnre'  iee'tore'  ns,  tlie'l’e'  are*  eu'e'asional  inelie'at  inns  of 
le'chle'iu'ss.  We'  are*  we'ak  (*nont»h  te)  re*ii;arel  the*  hynmole>M\’  »»1' 
Pni’itanism  as  inate'hle*ss  ;  to  it  hi*lon^’s  tliose*  te)ne*s  see  I’ainiliai'  to 
n*-  in  the*  j)ai;-t's  ol’  the*  ‘  I.-yni  ( u*rnnniie'a,’  ami  the.*  hymns  iVom  (he 
laml  e»t*  Lnthe'r,  Ive'ii,  anel  Ke'hle*,  paraehexie'al  as  it  may  se'eMu  to 
sav  it,  NVnnld  pi-ohahly  ne*ve*r  have*  e.*xisle‘d  hut  lor  1  hiritani'iii. 
'I'hr.ve*  are*  voie'e's  ed’  the*  ('hnie'h,  meditat i\e*,  e'eente'in jelal i\ o. 
solitai'V  .^eeliloejnie's  eel’  the*S(enl;  lent,  leer  the*  areh'iit  anel  fe'i'Ni'nl 
Voire*,  in  whie'h  the*  jereejeh*  [ei'aisi*  the*  Lorel — I’ler  tin*  ra}etnrous 
anel  aeherin;^:  \  i>ion,  leer  the*  meeve*me*nt  eel*  the*  my.''t ie.*  sja’rit ual 
sm^'e*,  whie-h  se*i's,  anel  sin;;'s,  ami  S(ear<,  rise's  until  it  re'^ts,  and 
roNtN  while*  it  riM's — tre'innhens,  te'ari’nl,  jeassieenate*,  pe'ae'e'rul, 
in'jeifewl  anel  in^ipii'inu’ — it  may  he*  sal’e'ly  saiel,  the*  hymmelee^v  (»!’ 
1‘niitanism  am!  eif  MnL^laiiel  e'ejnals  all,  ami  le*ave*s  nio-t 
hymne»loi»i,'s  far  holiinel. 

We*  ha\  '  n.e  eleenht  that  eeiir  se*rvie'e*s  are*  e*a])ahle*  eel*  i^re-at 
impivo  e'ln ‘iit  in  hre'aelth  anel  in  inte*nsity;  hnt  tin*  M'i'vie*e's  e*f 
1  hiiatani- in  ha\e‘  horn  the*  eevat  ieeii  eef  heelin(*ss,  ami  e*arne'st  ne-s^, 
ami  frre'elMin  ;  and  h<ew  ;^re*at  have*  he'e*n  the*  elilih'nlt  ie's  the'V 
ha\  e’  hael  tee  etve're-enne*.  Wdiat  pre*j iiel le*e*s  ^  What  naiTowm"'' !" 
Ami  h't  the*  wrlie'i'eef  this  pamplih't  e'lite'r  the*  in‘re*ate'r  nninhe'i’ 
ed’ihe*  \  illa^-«' e'lmre'he's  ed’ e»nr  e'eeiint  ry,  ami  he*  will  liml  met  ment* 
the*  lliLrht  ed’  the*  iiispire'el  mn''e*  than  in  the*hnmhle*  m(*e't inn-heeu>e*: 
the*e-hant  mew  frt‘(pie*nt ly  *'We*lls  in  the*  se'rvie'e*  in  e'emeaerel  with 
the*  h\mn:  ami.  if  in  setnie*  instane*e*s  the're*  se'e  ins  nine'll  te»  hr 
tam^ht,  e'e'i’tainly  emr  pe'eejeh*  have*  met  he'e*n  imlisjeeese'el  tee  h'arn. 

W  e*  elrilt  he*lwre'n  t\\e»  leu'ks.  1  nele']ee'nele*nt  s  sa  V  t 'll  I’i  n  iaiiil  \ 
is  m»t  an  e'e'e'h*>ia‘'t ie'i^m,  hnt  we*  have*  e-enist it nte'el  ee;;r''e*l\ e*s  in 
many  in''tam‘i*>  an  e'e'r!(*.sia^t ie'i>m  while*  saving*  it  :  eni  e»m*  >ie!e* 
\\r  are*  me*t  ley  a  wilel  lie-e'iit  ieni';.  lawh'ss.  ami  eli.seehe*elie*nt  >pil  il 
whie'h  riM*>.  se-t'kinn'  tee  nathe'r  e'einjjre'ji'at ieens  teem't he*r  in  aiiv 
jelae'e*,  te»  eli^t nrh  ami  te»  reel)  e'hnre'he*s — heeve'i'in;^'  aheent  ee\e*rthe' 
elark  snhlimitie's  eel  Srrijetnre*,  like*  a  marhle*  li^'ht — preemisiiiii'  to 
e'xplain.  ami  eeiily  jehinL::inn'  intee  mv>tie'ism.  W^  e*  have*  he'arel  eel 
man\  mini-te'!’"  thn^  t reenhh'.seeme*.  ha vini*' me  e'hnre'h  the'm<e*l\ e***. 
anel  he'ini;*  ame*nahh*  tee  me  aniheerit\',  oivlnt*-  me  he*lp  tee  any 
e'linre-h,  hnt  eenly  himh'i'inii*.  M  ini*'te'rs  eef  all  hoelie*s,  hpi.-reepal 
ami  Neenr<enleei'ini''t ,  are*  pree\ rrhiall v  the*  ve*rv  weerst  he'are‘r>  ot 
]ere*ae'he'rs  ;  anel  the're*  are*  le'W  nie'n  in  ihe*  pnlpit  wine  ehe  n<'l 
elie'ael  the*  aelvriit  eef  a  white*  lU'e'ktie*  in  a  phu'e*  eef  weershij):  not 
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i»n  account  ol‘ i>-]‘o:itoi*  wisdom  or  knowh'dov,  but  iVom  its  almost 
invariablo  assooiatioii  with  an  imkiiid  s])iril  and  had  hohavioiir  ; 
llu'  last  [H'rsou  to  whom  a  ministm*  would  look  lor  sympathy  in 
an  hour  oT  tiu’rihlo  ollicial  ti'ial  would  ho  a  minisliu*.  This  is 
th('  rock  of  lawh'ssucss  iVoiu  which  W('  art'  in  daui;-(‘r.  W  c  arc 
also  in  daut»:(‘r  IVom  a  hard,  narrow  iutt'rj)i*ctat ion  of  Indcpt'ii- 
dt'ucv,  and  its  const  it  ut  ion  :  an  intt'i’prt'tation  which  lu'ws  and 
hat'ks  in  its  ignorance  at  tin'  human  mind,  and  di'ivcs  in  cvt'ry- 
thin^  nndt'r  the  plt'a  of  ahst'uct'  of  form  into  formula  ;  and 
ninh'r  tin'  ph'a  of  sj)irit nality  into  tin'  most  cold  and  In'arth'ss, 
and  arr;uit  matt'rialism. 

W  In'tln'r  anyt hin<;  would  he  o-ained  hy  an  atti'inpl  to  ninh'r- 
stand  the  work  and  tin'  wants  td'  the  o-reat  nonconformist  party 
of  Miii^land,  may  he  donhti'd.  One  thino-  tendini>‘  materially  to 
wt'akiu'ss,  is  the  ahst'iice  ot*  all  (/\‘or/is  in  onr  midst  ;  in 

fact  lln'rt'  is  vt'iw  litth'  that  is  especial  and  (list inct  ivi' rt'lat in^*  to 
( 'oii^rc'O’ationalists,  ('sjx'cially  I inh'pi'inh'nts  ;  toj^i'tln'r  most  of 
tln'in  cari'  very  little  for  chni'ch  o-ovi'iimn'iit ,  and  church 
^ovt'rnnn'ut  never  holds  any  ]H'o})h'  toi;‘('tln'r  with  any  <»’r('at 
tt'iiacity  ;  the  tln'olo;4-y  tanji^ht  is  of  tin'  most  rontiin'  charact('r; 
and  if  W('  were'  to  tak('  at  hazard  men  frenn  any  (d*  tin'  jinlpits  of 
tin'  low  (’hnrch,  Mc'thodist,  or  I inh'peinh'iit  con I’ri'^^at ions, 
the  y  mii»:ht  all  he  ('XjX'cted  to  })r('sent  (ol*  coni’si'  omit  tin;;-  any 
mark('d  ('XC('j)t ions)  the  satin'  monotonous  nnilormity  of  union, 
passive'  thon;;ht,  and  s]H'('ch.  Idforts  to  ri'ach  tin'  ('Xjr'rii'nce 
hy  exp('rienct',  an'  vc'ry  rare.  That  which  atlacht's  to  most 
t('inph's  the  con<;r{'i;ation  is  the  minister.  W  o  hav(‘  ;i;ain('d  as  a 
(h'lioinination  in  iret'dom,  hut  W('  havi'  ;»-oin'  off  in  ;>rac('fnl 
('llips('s  and  circh's.  Hostility  to  ('rror  W(»nld  1h'  a  poor,  an 
inctlcct  i v(' principh' in  any  ai;-('  to  hold  to;;('t  In'i*  a  pc'oph*  <>r  a 
church,  it  would  he  a  wrc'tcln'd  hond  (d‘  tinion  ;  and  if  it  wc'rt' 
])ossihh'  that  such  a  heart  of  union  could  hi',  it  would  hi'  hut  a 
hilions  cantankerous,  and  ipiarrelsome  body,  ;;’oin,!;*  oil* (‘<mstant  ly 
in  various  directions.  We  want  attachments,  and  loves,  and 
(‘('Utral  faiths,  to  liold  ns  to;;ether;  it  may  he  doid)ti‘d  wliethi'r 
we  have  as  a  hodv  tliis  sense  of  a  ;2:eneral-nnitin;>-  principle  (d* 
rclat ionshi]), — and  its  absence  is — weakness. 

It  is  a  noble  tliini;  to  hi'  a  ( \)ns;r(';;at  ional  I  nd('j)endent,  it  is 
to  he  ('Specially  frei'.  <  hi  tlu'  contrary,  the  pi'cnliarity  ol‘  its 
(‘cclesiastical  rule  ])revents  it  from  ini])ressini;  itsell*  so  in¬ 
stantly,  ])erlia])s  evi'ii  so  permanently,  on  the  community  as 
some  other  denominations.  It  trusts  esjx'cially  to  its  spiritual 
])ower,  and  this  it  is  to  he  feared  soini'timi's  dissolve's  into  a  very 
thin  and  nnsnhstantial  shade.  All  other  bodies,  1  he  Mj)iscoj)ahan, 
the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian,  have  a  sense  of  t  hi' demands  of 
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t]u‘l><)(lv  upon  tlu‘in.  \\  itli  us  tins  is  1‘olt  to  a  very  iu(‘oiisi(UMii1)K* 
Vot  1  iuh‘jK‘U(U‘ucv  may  tool  proud  ot*  wliat  it  ha.^ 
acroinpIisli(*d  ;  iucoui]»:iral)ly  lH*youd  any  otlior  j>oIity,  it  has 
impriut«‘d  itsell’ ujkui  tlu*  luiud  aud  opinion  ol'  our  (M»nntiy.  It 
is  to  lu*  lharrd  that  it  has  ma<h‘  itsrll’ Ihlt  ratlnu*  ]»olit ically  tliaii 
i-oli;i:iously  :  it  has  (•onvortt‘<l,  and  is  (•onv(‘rtin;j:  <‘V(‘ry  day,  and 
on  cv^M  V  si(h‘,  to  its  lU'^ative  truth,  tlu'  rivodoiu  ot*  tin' stud  and 
ol*  thou^lit,  tin*  in<l(‘pt‘ndt‘nci‘  (d*  tin*  citi/tMi  trom  clmrcii 
tvianni(‘s  and  1‘tuins;  its  voice*  is  ln*ard  thr<)U^hout  all  tlic  land, 
I’roiu  t  In' chain!  >crs  of  tin*  parliament  to  evc'iy  little  town  eanpoia- 
ti<m  ;  hut  has  not  e’onverte'd  so  t‘Xt('nsive*ly  tlu'  eonsci<'nc('  as 
tin'  mind  ol*  the  nation  ;  it  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  inti'l- 
li^ence*  than  tin'  heart  ol*  the  pc'ople.  ^\nd  this  aris(‘s,  we'  h(‘li(‘V(‘, 
not  rr(Hu  anvthinjj:  e'ssential  in  the  system  itself,  hut  h(*<*ause‘  its 
activity  has  he*e‘n  e*licite'd  rather  in  the  exposure  and  the  con- 
eh'innation  ed  the  false*,  than  in  the  e*onversion  and  salvation  (»t* 
souls. 

In  ]mrj)ose*s  like'  the'se',  the  salvation  and  the  eonlii’inat ion  e)|* 
souls,  the  ide*a  of  lnde'])e'ndency  had  its  orii»;in.  <  hir  reade'rs 
know  the  we*ll-known  line's  e)f  Ivoheit  Urowninjr,  wlnKse  taste 
se*e*ms  to  he'  nieu'e*  spiritual  than  that  e)f  the  autln»r  e)f  the* 

‘  (histenus  ed*  I  )isse*nters.' 

“  1,  tin'll,  in  i^rnorance*  innl  we'jikne'ss, 

'lakiii^:  (lod's  licl]),  have*  attaine'd  to  think 
His  All  in  .Ml  appe'ars  si'icnt'. 

With  the*  thiniu'st  human  ve-il  he  twe'e'ii, 
he'ttini;  the*  invstie'  Lamps,  the*  Se*ve*n. 

'fin*  many  maioiis  of  lli>  spirit, 

Pas''.  as  they  li^t.  to  earth  fr<»m  Ih'ave'ii. 

I 'or  the*  j)i-e*:i(*h(*r*s  merit  ordi*me'rif. 

It  \v«*r(*  to  1)(*  wislird  the  flaws  w(*re  lew(*r. 

In  the*  e'arthen  ve'ssi*!,  holelin^  tr(*asnre*, 
hieh  lies  as  sale  in  a  golden  e*wer  ; 
hut  the*  main  thin;.;  is.  (h)t's  it  hold  ^•o(»d  me'asure*? 

He*  ave'ii  soon  '^et^  riLrht  all  othe  r  matte'isl’' 

“lle'ave'U  seuin  se*ts  ri^ht  all  edlie'r  matters  !  ”  This  shendd 
tlu'ii  he  the'  aim  e>l  enir  me'theal  “  te)  ^ive*  ji’eMxl  me'asure'.”  In  our 
e'tiorts  te>  e'stahlish  re*li;;ie>us  .se'rvie’e's,  it  is  |)ossihlt'  tlnit  we*  think 
texi  luiu’h  e)|  e*hape'ls,  anel  e’lnipe'l-huildino;,  anel  tlnit  in  our  holy 
Weuk  tlu're*  is  tex)  little'  attainnu'iit  of  e'euiseie'iu'e'  amonj;  the 
worshi])|x'rs,  ami  tex)  little'  I'lfeirt  tei  re'ae*h,  te)  .s('are*h,  aud  te)  e'U- 
lii^hte'ii  the'  e*e)nse*ie'ne*e*  hy  the'  ministe'r,  as  in  eithe'r  aj^vs  and  in 
e)t he'r  e*liure*h  syste'ins.  Me'  are*  in  elan^'e*r  eif  Ix'in^*  e)ppre‘sse*d 
hy  a  e'hure*h  feerm  witlmut  any  life — the*  life  e)f  weirshi])  and  the 
life*  e)f  se'rvie*e'.  'file*  t he'euy  t hat  itist ruel ion,  a  sort  e)f  le'cture'i's- 
ele'sk  kinel  ol  work  is  to  he  the  mark  eif  the  pulpit,  has,  lU)  elouht, 
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j»;iven  a  lalse  and  most  baiiofid  impression  to  tlie  oHect  oi‘  all 
our  ])ul)li(*  services,  Irom  which  we  cannot  he  too  soon  recalled. 

e  have  called  attention  to  the  little  hook  called  ‘Sketches 
orChurehes  and  Character,*  ])nhlislu‘d  some  time  since,  Ix'causo 
wliile  its  aim  is  the  same  asthat  ot“  the  author  of  the  ‘  (histoms 
ot‘  Dissenters,’ — to  point  out,  and  to  it'ctily,  il*  possible,  the 
abuses  of  the  ( *on^’re‘>:ational  systiun, — it  is  written  with  so  much 
iuor(‘  jrcnial  a  ])('n  ;  it  is  really  lull  ot*  <^enius  and  sprijj^htliness, 
overlIowin»2f  with  wit  and  humour;  we  have  no  knowledge  ot* 
Mr.  JetlW'Vs,  hut  he  is  certaiidy  a  shrewd  observer,  and  a  vivid 
])ainter.  1 1  is  hook  ought  to  he  very  po])ular,  for  it  has  many  of 
the  most  essential  ingredients  of  a  po])ular  and  useful  hook  ;  the 
satire  is  softened  and  rounded,  hut  it  contains  many  scenes 
which  have  all  tiie  truth,  while  they  have  not  the  sharp  acid 
Havour  of  the  more  recent  author. 
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I  f  has  been  sometinu'  our  intention  to  introduce  these  volumes 
J  to  tlie  notice  of  our  read('rs  ;  to  many,  ])ossihly,  it  is  now 
uinieei'ssarv,  hut  we  cannot  allow  the  op])ort unity  to  pass, 
for  the  ex]>r(*ssion  of  our  sense  of  tlu'ir  high  interest  and 
vahu* ;  tlu'y  form  hut  an  instalment  of  the  woi*k  itself.  AVe 
are  h'd  to  ex])eet  two  volumes  more  in  the  course  of 
the  ])r(\sent  y('ar;  and,  judging  from  those  we  aln'ady  possess, 
the  work  will  form  a  very  pleasant  addition  to  th('  author’s 
wi*ll-(‘armMl  fame.  The  d(‘])artm(*nt  occupi(‘d  by  tin'  tirst  vol¬ 
umes,  is  indieati'd  on  theii*  titlepag('s,  and  may  he  rcdern'd  to  as 
eontiiining  the  most  ])o])ular  account  of  the  foundation  of  tln^ 
lilh'rties  of  Gcmeva,  and  tin'  im])ortant  ndation  that  illustrious 
little  city  held  to  the  conscTvation  of  free  thought  in  IiUr()]>(‘, 
with  which  we  art*  actpiaintt'd.  fo  tin*  ])('rsomd  nuunory  of  (Sil¬ 
via,  we  (pu'stion  whether  tin*  work  will  rt'ar  so  n(»hhi  a  monu- 
nuMit  asthat  in  his  ]ii*e,  by  Dr.  lleiny:  hut  Calvin,  in  tlu'st* 
Volumes  has  not  yet  app(‘art'd  in  (h'm'va,  and  hut  a  small 


*  Iflutorj!  of  the  Ih'fortnafion  in  Knrope,  in  the  fimr  of  Calrtn.  Ifv  J. 
H.  Mfi’le  l)’.\ui»igiie,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  IJ.  (Jemwa  and  Franco. 
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portion  is  (M-i-npicMl  with  tlu'  d^'tjiils  ()t*  liis  dawnino  inti'llt'd  and 
dov(*lopnu*nt  (d  his  intolhvtual  inHiicnce.  W  (‘  r(*(*i‘i V(‘,  in  t  Ih'so  vnl- 
unu's,  a  r(‘inarkal)ly  vivid  and  intcrt'st  inu’  pictnn*  ot'tiu'  ^rowt  h  ot' 
tin*  Ihdorinat ion  in  h'rancc,  ('spc'ciall y  its  t l  ials  in  Paris,  and  a  still 
nioro  inti'rcst injjf  pict nro  ol*  t lu‘ d(‘V(‘lopnu'nt  of  tVt'cdoin  in  («r- 
nova,  iiiid  the  inaj^nitiec'nt  strno-oh‘s  of  the  little  city  ajj^aiiist  th(» 
tvrannie  exactions  of  its  eech'siast ical  and  leiidal  oppressois.  In 
his  disp(Ksition  to  honour  Palvin,  hy  plaeino;  him  in  the  for(‘- 
•i^ronnd  of  his  histoiy,  we  think  it  likidy  that  1  )’Anbi<jfiu‘  will 
have  done  sonu*  injnstiee  to  himself.  It  is  true  these  vohmuvs 
n'cord  (‘Vtmts  of  tlie  times  of  Palvin,  hut  evmits,  not  alfeetc'd  i)v 
(\ilvin;  h('  has  seai'ei'ly  (‘ini'rj^ed  ht*yond  his  stndimt  lile,  and 
has  not  ristm  to  tlu'  rank  of  eitlu'i*  (d‘  lu'rc'siareh  or  hiiaarrli. 
riie  j^lorioiis  ])(‘<»ph‘  who  mov('  thr«uio;h  these  panx's — Mai'j^-an't 
ol’  Navarre,  W  illiam  Ihnhens,  Ih'rcpiin  and  lh‘rtheli('r,  Levrita- 
and  l>onivar<l  W(‘r('  p(‘rsons  who  served  tln'ir  o-tnierat ion,  and 
whos4‘  taitire  individuality  was  torini'd  hefori'  (’alvin  appeaicMl 
on  tlu‘  sec'iK'.  W’ith  tlndr  words  and  (haals,  tlu'ir  lait hfuliK'ss 
to  tlu'ir  eonvietions,  their  haiihi*(‘adth  I'seapt's,  or  tludr  martyr¬ 
doms,  tht‘S(*  volmnt's  ar(‘  lull,  and  leadc'rs  who  mio'ht  expt'ct  only 
in  \a)lum(‘s  (h'Voti'd  to  tin'  narrat  i vi'  of  ( ’al vin's  lifi'  and  infhienn', 
the  more  dry  and  arid  work  ot‘  the  hio^aapher,  will  fri'(piently 
kindle  with  surpi’ise  and  ph'asnre  to  find  himself  amono;  sei'iu's  and 
('Vi'iits ol  the  nn»st  romantic  int(‘rest ;  interests  which  nev('i‘ tla^s, 
t'ither  in  tin'  portions  wi'  havi'  of  (’alvin’s  storv,  tin'  ahoundini; 
lile  of  the  ( \uirt  (d‘  k'raneis  1.,  in  tin'  Louvre',  or  at  I'ontaiiu'- 
hh'au,  or  tlu'  ri^inii:  t ide  ot‘ e>]>inion  sui’^ino:  throu^-h  tin'  Kues 
(d‘  Paris,  or  tin'  mai»;nitii*i'nt  sttuy  of  the  wav  in  wdiieh  industry 
wruni^  eone('s>i(»ns  to  its  rio'hts,  in  the  isolate'd  and  narrow  little' 
township  at  the'  foot  of  the'  .lura.  It  se'cms  to  us  now  the'  j^ie'at 
turnin^-pe'rieeel  in  the' we)i-l(rs  history  ;  it  was  in>t  me're'ly  the'  aii'e* 
e»f  the'  I  ee'lbianat io]i,  it  was  the'  pe'rioel  cd  the  Ke'iiaissatn'e' ;  that 
ne'w-hiith  ot*  t he' e'lassie'al  forms  ainl  the)n<;hts,  in  wdiie'h  Pauati- 
ism  aij^ain  hre'athe'el  in  t 'hriste'inleun,  anel  a  ne'W' are*hite'e*tur(',  in'W’ 
lorms  e»l*  se'heelarship,  ne'W'  poe'tiy,  ainl  ne'W'  ])aintiniif,  toedv  j)oss('s- 
sion  of  the  unive'rsity  ainl  the'  palace,  'fhe  lu'naissane'e  haste'iu'd, 
w'e' have  no  eloid)t ,  the'  eleew'iifal  e)i*  Koine',  hut  it  is  a  more' eliflicult 
epie'stieui  le)  eh'termiiie  to  what  extent  it  aide'el  the' eh'Ve'lopnn'iit  (‘f 
(diristian  truth  ;  it  was  in  nat ure' that  it  sheuild  e'X])and  tin*  huiuaii 
miinhainl  we'  find  that  the  st udie'sof  tlie  Ke'naissain*e'  elo  that  in  oiir 
e)wn  elay.  Hut  the'vehenot  iiu're'asi' its  ivve're'iie'e':  em  the' e*ont rary. 
the'V  low’e'r  the'  tone'  ot  re'Ve're'iie'e',  the'V  e'e>nt rihute'  to  theoriLTinal 
Stores  of  nature’s  harslme'ss,  ;md  hardin'ss;  and  the'V  suhstituti' 
te»r  te'inle'riu'ss  ainl  se'iisihility  a  nu'ritrie'ieius  sensuality  ninl 
veelupt ueuiMU'ss.  Ihis  was  the  pe'rioel  whe'ii  Konu' reaeln'el  its 
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hoii^lil  <>r  Its  (li‘|)tli  of  sliinno  ;  and  wlnai  liiitlior  saw  what 
Uoiiivanl,  six  years  lat('i-,  saw  in  the  Holy  (’iiy.  may  (jiioto 

tlie  testimony  of  tin'  Prior  of  St.  Vietor  to  tin' state  of  Uonu',  in 
the  (lav  when  the  Pa<4*an  classic's  had  restoi’c'd  to  it  all  tin'  lea- 
tures  of  Pag-an  monds  dc'linc'ated  in  the  lirst  chapter  of  the 
epistle'  to  the  Romans. 


“  Ronivard  rc'aclied  Rome  without  any  ohstaelc  six  years  after  liUtlier, 
and  like  the  reformer  was  at  once  si  ruck  hy  the  eorruption  which  j)re- 
vaih'd  there.  ‘  Tlie  Phureh,’  In*  said,  ‘  is  so  full  of  had  humours  that 
it  has  become  dropsical.’  It  was  in  the  ])ontitieate  of  Leo  X.  ;  all 
that  ]U*i('sts,  moidis,  bishops,  and  cardinals  thouj;lit  about  was  hein^ 
]>resc*ut  at  farces  and  comedies,  and  of  j;oinj;  masked  to  courtesans’ 
iiousi's.  Ih)nivard  saw  all  this  with  his  own  eyes,  and  has  left  us  some 
stori(‘s  into  which  he  has  admitted  expressions  we  must  solten,  and 
details  we  must  su])})r(*ss.  ‘  Jlavinj;  ])usin(‘ss  one*  day  with  the  concu- 

binary  of  the  po])(‘’s  euhicnlar  (we  h*arn  these  unusual  ex])ressions,  tlie 
meanini;  of  which  is  not  very  edifyinjj;^  I  liad  to  j^o  and  tind  him  at  a 
courtesan’s.  .  .  .  She  wore  smart  featlu'rs,  wavinix  over  a  line  ‘^old 
ci)if,  and  a  silk  dress  with  slashed  sleeve's;  you  would  havci  taken  her 
for  a  piineess.’  Anothc'r  day,  while  walking*  in  the  city,  he*  mc't  one 
of  these  ‘  misse's,’  dis^uisc'd  as  a  man,  and  riding  on  a  Spanisli 
j(‘ime-t  ;  on  tin*  crupper  Ix'hind  her  was  a  Jtini/i  wrapped  in  a  Spanish 
cape,  which  he  drew  carelully  ovc'r  his  nose  so  that  he*  mi};lit  not  be 
reco^;niseti.  ‘Who  is  he?  tiskc'd  Ihmivard.  ‘  It  is  C^irdinal  So-and-so 
with  his  favouiite*,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  We  say  in  my  country,’  lie 
rejoineil  ‘  that  all  the*  madmen  are*  not  at  Rome;  and  yet  1  see  you 
liave  them  in  abundance.’ 

“  The  ])rie)r  of  St.  Victor  did  not  lose  sij^lit  of  the-  obje'ct  of  his 
ji)urney,  and  eanvasse'd  unce;isinj^ly ;  but  he^an  to  dc'spair  of  success. 

‘  Do  you  wisli  to  know,’  he  was  aske'd,  ‘  what  you  must  do  to  obtain  a 
reipie'st  fnnn  the*  pope  and  cardinals?  I’ell  them  that  you  will  kill 
any  man  wliom  tlie'V  have  a  ;^rud^ei  ai’ainst  ;  e>r  that  you  are  ready  to 
serve  th(*m  in  tleeir  ph'asurc's,  to  brinj;  thc'm  /a  donna,  to  «;ambl(*,  i)lay 
the;  rutlian,  and  rake*  witli  them — in  short,  that  you  are?  a  libertine.’ 
Ronivard  was  not  stiict;  yet  he*  was  surprised  that  things  had  come?  to 
such  a  pass  in  tin*  capital  of  Catholicism.  His  mind,  eag(*r  to  l(*arn, 
asked  what  were  the  cause's  of  this  dc'chne.  .  .  .  Jle  ascrihrd  if  to  the 
disappearance  (sf  Christ ian  indiridualism  from  the  Churchy  so  that  a  per¬ 
sonal  conrersinn,  a  ncir  creature,  was  required  no  lonqer.'  ‘That  in  the 
lirst  place*,*  he;  said,  ‘  when  lU'ince's  bc'e'anu;  (!bristians,  the'ir  whole 
p(*o]de*  was  baptizc'd  with  them.  Discipline  has  b'ee'ii  since  then  like 
a  spider’s  w(‘b,  which  catche's  the*  small  tlies,  but  cannot  hold  the  largo 
onc'j.  And  iW'X^  it  e’oinc's  iV<>m  the  e*xample*  of  the;  pope"*.  .  .  I  have 
liN  ed  to  see*  three*  pontiffs.  I'irst,  .Mexamh'r  VI.,  a  sharp  fef/ow,  a 
n(‘’er-do-well,  an  Italianise'd  Spaniard, — and  what  was  worst  of  all — 
at  Koine  I  a  man  witho’it  conscience,  without  (Kiel,  who  can’d  for 
nothing,  provided  he  accomplislu’d  his  ehsires.  Next  came  Julius  11., 
I'roinl,  choleric,  studying  his  bottle  more  than  his  breviary;  mud  about 
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Ills  and  havin"  no  tiu)iij»iit  but  how  lu*  could  subdin*  not 

only  tin*  oarth,  but  bcaviai  and  b(‘ll.  L:ist  aj)p(*arcd  Leo  X.,  tin*  j>r(‘S('iit 
pope,  b‘arin‘'l  in  (iicek  ami  Latin,  but  especially  a  p^ood  musician,  a 
;tn*at  j'lutton,  a  <I(‘<‘p  drink(‘r;  possessing;  beautil'ul  pajjt's  wboui  ilu' 
Italians  styb*  nKjazzi :  always  surrounil(‘d  by  musicians,  buHooMs,  play¬ 
actors,  and  other  jesters;  accordini;ly  wluui  be  was  infbrmc«l  ol  any 
new  business,  be  woulo  say  :  !>(  (frazfii^  (j'nh're  (jic'sfc  unpii],* 
///  pact' ;  Duhiifi**  min  la  ha  dafr.  Aadafe  da  ^[nnx^^)H(^r  di  Jlrdtri.  . 
I^vcrytbin*;  is  tor  sale  at  the  court  :  rial  bats,  mitres,  jiidi^csbips, 
crozici’s,  allbeys,  jirovostries,  canonrics.  .  .  .  Above  all  do  not  trust  to 
Jico  tbedVatli’s  word  ;  for  be  maintains  that  since  be  dispensi*s  others 
from  their  tiatbs,  hi*  can  surely  dispiuise  himself.’ 

Honivanl,  astonished  at  the  horrible  state  into  which  popes  and 
cardinals,  priests  and  monks,  bad  sunk  the  ebureb,  asked  whence  could 
salvation  come.” 

Thus,  by  their  vices,  the  eliu’^y  were  a  ^ulf  heiu'utb 

their  feid,  into  wbieb  they  would  draj?  everylliiiio-, — doctrine, 
wor.sbij),  ebureb.  “(jodoidy  remained,”  said  Ibmivard,  “but 
“  wbili'  (iiMieva  slept,  lii'  ki'pt  watch  for  her.” 

'I’be  story  wbieb  .M.  J)’Aubij;ue  rc'cites’is  oiu'  wdiieb,  for  the 
welt’ari'  of  the  world’s  best  iuterivsts,  eaiiiiot  be  recited  too 
often.  It  is  the  stoiy  of  the  ini'tbod  Uiofbt  took  to  luaki'  itsidf 
mijjbty  ;  it  is  a  story  to  make  the  ears  tiuiL^le,  the  heart  to  biait, 
and  the  spirit  of  man  ]>roud.  b'rom  two  oj>posit(‘  ei'Utres  the 
lesv;o]is  wi're  emauatino:  by  wliieb  bairopi'  was  to  lu'  tau;;:bt, 
and  Protestantism  conserved,  ’flu'  work  of  Calvin  at  (iimi'va 
sni;u:ests  many  ])oints  of  (‘Xei'ption  ;  but  it  must  sno^i^est  to 
every  tree  mind  marvidlons  admiration.  We  called  attention 
some  months  since  to  the  memory  of  (’alvin,  and  then  ])oint(Ml 
out  what  seemed  to  ns  the  bnman  deieets  of  bis  mind  and 
system, — n]»on  tlu'se  tiow  we  are  little  disposed  to  dwidl.  Wi 
are  mneb  rather  disposi'd  to  admirt*  that  iron  eneri;etie  will, 
upon  wbiidi  the  ])nny  wills  of  proud  princes  were  sbiveri'd  like 
cLri^sbidls.  It  is  very  instructive  and  exetn]>lary,  as  instructive 
to  draw  the  eom])arison  betwinui  the  eonilition  of  the  emju’re 
Ibnnded  bv  Lharles  V.,  and  the  empire  ibnndiMl  bv  Calvin. 
\Vh  ere  is  t  diaries  V.  and  his  power,  and  the  prineipalitii's  be 
bound  toi^otlier  in  his  empire  ^  t  )n  the  eontrarv,  where  is  that 
empire  of  thoni;iit  inaui^nrated  and  rearinl  bv  the  trail  hand  of 
t’alvin*^  It  ^ave  life  and  vi»;onr  to  all  t he  strnii^i;les  of  tli(‘ 
Netherlands.  Fot’alvin  inCeneva  wi'owe  very  j;;reatlv  our  own 
miLrhty  st mingles  in  the  civil  wars — the  statesmanshij)  of 
Pytn  the  soldiershiji  ol  (bomwell,  and  the  ttiaji'sty  ot  ^lilton, 
and  somethini;  id*  t he  eminiMiee  of  our  own  Kn«»-lish  eotistitntioii, 
while  the  threat  r{']inblies  of  the  West  were  boiui  of  the  brain  ot 
t’alvin.  “  If  till'  emjiire  of  (’harles  V.  was  the  larp'st  theatre 
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“  in  nuxU'VU  history,  (uniova  was  tho  sniallost  ;  hut  in  the 
onipiiv  «»rinin(l  and*  tVivdoin,  how  niuch  lar^r.^r  tlian  tho  oinpiro 
of  (i(‘nnany,  and  tin'  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Arra‘»:on  and 
('usiilc'  was  tlu' doinini(»n  of  ( u'lU'va.  D  Anhi^nc,  in  t]u‘ volnint's 
lu'foiv  us  dt'scrilu's  ilu‘  lirroic  ai»('  of  this  thoir  ohscuro  city, 
fi(nn  the  year  lolo  to  the  year  Idd'J.  It  is  iinpossil)h'  to  read 
williout  emotion  tlie  narrative  of  tin;  hray('  and  nol)le  (UmmIs  hy 
wliieli  lli('  cit  y  o])posed  itscdl  to  tlu‘  r(>hh(‘]’  nohh's,  whose  cliati'aux, 
till'  lastnessi's  ot‘  liet'ntiousiK'ss  and  erm'lty,  wi'i’i'  stri'wn  alonjj^ 
tlu‘ yall(‘y  ol*  tlie  Lmnan.  To  erusli  tlie  liberties  of  the  pt'ople 
tlie  nohles  turned  hi^-liwaymen.  The  totterinj^  ei)isco])al  throne 
of  (leneva  was  upheld  ‘hy  these  handitti.  Kner^rotic,  rude 
fn'ehootin^  men,  who,  j^rowino-  wi'ary  of  tlu'ir  isolation  ami 
tlu'ir  idh'iu'ss,  would  collect  tlu'ir  followiu's,  low(‘r  tlu'ii*  di*aw- 
hrid^es,  rush  into  tlu'  hin;!!  roads  in  seai’cli  ol  adyentures,  and 
indulj^*('  in  a  hit'  ot  ran'ls  and  plumh'r,  yiohmce  and  muidei. 
It  is  interesting**  to  ohserye  with  what  a  calm  spirit  the  Cienevese 
])roccedi‘d  to  do  hjittle  with  their  o])pressoi*s.  TluTe  is  much 
in  tlu'  story  of  (i(‘neya,  and  its  conti'sts  with  its  hishoj) ;  its 
feudal  chief,  the  Duke'  of  Sayoy,  rtuninding*  us  of  our  own  contests 
with  the  Stuarts.  Tlu'  city,  whih*  Iri'cpicntiy  ringinfj^  with  the 
V(*li(*m('nt  popular  ('xciteimuit ,  ni'yer  p('rmitti‘d  itsell  to  yi('ld  to 
]>opular  lury  ;  it  kiu'W  its  dutii's  as  W(‘ll  as  its  ri}.‘*hts,  and  was 
pr<‘]>ar('d  to  assert  and  to  maintain  tlu'in.  No  douht,  lik(‘  Mn;4:hmd, 
it  was  ha])])ily  sitnat('d,  insidat<‘d  hy  an  ocean  of  hills,  with  the 
jiTuai’dianship  oi  the  watc'rs,  oi  tlu'  liiunan  and  tlu'  lihom^;  tlum 
at  tlu'  ])eriod  W('  hayc' indicatc'd,  its  luuoic  a<>(‘,  it  had  calm,  tlrm, 
<jfi’('at  nuui,  worthy  captains  loi*  the  st ru‘.i*i»le.  dlu'  concession 
of  its  ind(‘p('ndonce  was  wrun^*  mainly  hy  tlnur  hi*ay(‘ry  and 
tlu'ii*  hlo(Kl,  lu‘loi*e  (\dyin  (‘iitcux'd  tlie  city.  A  city  like*  (uMU'Va 
was  th(‘  ahhorrencc'  of  Ronu‘,  oiu'  ol  thosi'  communal  lram*his(\s 
whicli  th('  cl(‘i’<4*y  call  the  worst  ol  institutions.  Such  stati's 
almost  sink  that  t'pithi't,  and  h(*come  ratluu*  ('mhodlments  ol 
society  whicli  is  ahoyi'  the  Stati\  d  lu'ic'  was  a  living  forct'  in 
(it'iu'vain  lold.  \  vital,  althou^’h  a])}>ar(*ntly  so  ])uny  a  ] lower  ; 
to  that  force  we  ow('  it  that  Chmeva  hi'caim' the*  hattle-oa’onnd  ol 
dcs])otism  and  liluTty;  of  montaiiisin  and  the  Oosped  ;  it  so 
happciK'd  that  what  was  scarcity  more  than  a  little  villa^(‘  at 
tlu'  foot  of  the  Alps,  Ix'came  lirst  the  Tln'mioiiylse  of  Eurojx'an^ 
iriedoin,  and  tlu'  m(‘ans  of  wrin^ini^  Irein  tin*  ]\i])acy  tin*  lialt 
ot  its  em])ire.  Ih'ach'rs  who  d(*sire  to  s(‘e  the  ste])s  hy  which^ 
this  evt'iit  was  hrouj^ht  about ,  must  ndcr  to  the  ])a<i;es  i)i 
ItWuhi^nf*.  Inmost  j^’reat  ])('riods  ot  n'volution  and  chanj^c*, 
RikI  s('(‘ms  to  raise  u])  some  t*s])(*clal  tool,  tolH‘come  tlie  scap(‘- 
p^oal  and  emhodiiiieiit  of  all  the  crimes  and  vices  ol  previous 
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ji;4;rs.  "riu'  tool  ot*  ( ii'iiova  was  the'  bastard  ot*  Savoy,  raisid  in 
virluo  ot‘  his  s(‘rvilily,  and  na'annoss,  and  (h'haiiclu'i y,  to  lu'  its 
hi.shoj).  |)*Aid)i^no  dosciilu's  liini  as  “a  little*  man  trail,  livid, 
“  liid(‘ous,  r(‘dnc('d  almost  t(»  a  shadow,  without  ^(‘iiiiis  and 
“  without  will,  hut  with  lu'vortlu'loss  the*  will  and  the  ^('iiius  of 
“evil/’  111*  had  promist'd  o-ivat  things  to  tlu*  l)nki*  (’harlt's,  if 
raisod  to  that  honour;  as  tin*  hravi*  lionivard  said,  “hi*  has  sold 
“  us,  not  in  tlu*  (‘ar  hut  in  tin*  hhali*,  lor  hi*  has  madi*  a  ])rt‘S(‘iit 
“of  us  holori*  wi*  holon^c'd  to  him.”  IIi*  was  sworn  to  ])rot(rt 
tin*  (Mmstitutional  lilu'rtii's  of  (h'lu'va,  and  his  first  ('X])n's- 
sion  aft(‘r  takinj::  tlu*  oath  in  his  circli*  of  i*ourti(*rs  wm^j, 
“  Wolh  irontli'inon,  wi*  must  Saviyardisi*  (leiu'va  1  ”  (m‘iu‘v;i 
Would  not  ho  Savoyanlisi'd.  Ilo  did  his  lu'St  hy  att(‘ni|)t- 
in;^  to  d(‘hauoh  tho  oitizons,  and  huyin^  over  tin*  ])atriots. 
Ill*  insisted  on  1)1*11  holi(‘]’’s  aooeptin^  tlu*  p»voiiioiship  oi' 
Ponay,  and  ho  holiovod  tho  woist  was  dono.  “It  is  a  land 
“hone  in  thoir  mouths,”  said  ho,  “whioh  will  ])rovont  tlu'ir 
harking.”  Suoh  hoiiii*-  tho  prinoo  hishop,  tho  oharaotor  of  tho 
priests  may  ho  inforri'd  ;  tho  monastorios  in  tho  town  won*  n(‘>ts 
of*  ahomination;  nohody  in  ( Jonova  had  so  had  a  ro])utation  as 
tho  monks;  then*  was  nothini*:  of*  whioh  they  w’oro  not  thounht 
oapahlo.  Some  one  said,  “what  an  ohstinato  devil  would  fear 
to  do,  a  monk  would  do  without  hesitation.”  ( hir  readers 
know  that  a^o,  when  tho  Poiu*,  Innooont  \dll.,  havin;^*  sixtoi*!! 
illo;;it imato  ohildron,  when  raisod  to  tho  tiara,  was  otdlod  the 
of  tho  Roman  ])oo]>lo,” — oliaritv  forhids  us  to  ho  very 
an;;ry  with  tlu*  interior  olor^v  lor  th(*ir  slio-ht  escapades  in 
that  dirootion.  riu*  inaLrif^t rates  of  (Jonova,  howi*vor,  wore  di>- 
pos(‘d  to  make  some  ofiorts  J'or  tho  root ilioat ion  id'  those 
ahusos  ;  and  they  W(*ri*  aided  hv  men  who  havoi'arnod  for  tlu  in- 
.solvos  an  immortal  name  hy  the  help  thov  oonfoiaod.  Aiiioii^ 
tlioso.  worthy  ol*  a  very  ^•ratoful  romomhranoo,  was  h'raiiois 
Ronivard  ;  his  i^onius  was  not  of  tho  order  likolv  to  attract  tho 
most  fervent  ima‘_;:ination  of  l)’Auhii^no;  tho  work  ho  did  in 
I  lonova  was  akin  to  that  Rrasmus  did  for  tho  Reformation  in 
iMirojx* ;  ho  was  of  that  order  of  men  who  stiiiiif  n  li^‘  h)  death 
with  satire,  hut  ho  seems  to  have  had  a  oapaoitv  whioh  it  may 
ho  douiitod  whotlior  I'.rasmus  over  possessed,  a  oa]>aoity,  if  not 
lor  horoi>m,  oortainly  for  martvrdom  ;  ho  oomos  holori*  us,  a 
ohoortul,  oai’oloss,  soliolarly  youiiij;  man  ;  at  Turin,  tlu*  riiiir* 
loader  ol  a  somewhat  wild  sot  of  humorists,  im])ortod  into 
I  Ionova  hy  tho  Ihikool  Savov,  to  aid  in  tho  corrupt  ion  ot  tin* 
city.  Ilo  must  have  sadly  disa]i]>ointod  tho  |)uko,  tor  ho  oh(»so 
tho  ])ath  of  manliness  and  freedom;  then  ho  hooamo  tho  ]>ri(»r 
of  St.  ^  iotor.  St.  Victor  was  a  small  state,  with  a  small  toiri- 
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torv,  and  its  prior  was  ii  sovoivij**!!  priiu‘0 ;  all  wliioli  brings 
out*  tlu' obaraotor  ot‘  llonivard  in  a  proport ionato  ivliol-liglit  ol 
iiohilitv.  llo  (loos  not  sooin  to  liavo  boon  burthonod  by  a  supor- 
abiindant  W(‘iglit  of  roligion ;  on  tho  oontrarv,  nothing  is 
alh'uvd  against  his  oharaotor  during  tin'  yoars  of  tho  (ionovoso 
strnggh's'^for  fr(H‘doin.  Ilo  osponsisl  tho  oanso  of  tho  city,  and 
si'i  vocT  it  W(‘ll  ;  and  whon  wi'  stood  on  tlu'  Island,  in  tho  midst 
of  tho  wators  of  tho  Loinaii  and  tho  Khono,  and  lookod  n])on 
tlio  inonunuait  of  “tho  s(‘lf-tort nring  sophist  ”  and  siaitiniontalist 
Uoiissoaii,  wo  ooidd  not  but  think  tho  oity  would  havo  honoiirod 
itsolf  inoro  bv  placing  at  tho  foot  ot  tho  laki'  a  moniiinont  to 
tho  inoinory  of  tho  intiH'pid  and  brave',  it  s(>niowhat  saroaslio, 
])rior,  who  was  abh'  to  n'lioiinoo  (‘vorything  for  tho  froodoin  ot 
the*  Chty,  and  who  for  six  long  yoars  was  ohaini'd  to  tho  ])illar 
boni'ath  till'  wators  at  tho  hoad  of  tho  lako,  by  his  too  tho  Dnko 
of  Sav(»y,  whom  troason  to  (Joiu'va  would  havo  mado  so  tasl 
and  poW('rfnl  a  friond.  Tho  taste'  of  nioeh'rn  (Je'iie'va,  howove'r, 
se‘('ms  pe'e'iiliar  ;  the'  he'aels  ot  Lovrie'i*,  and  1  >e'rthe‘lie'i ,  lolh'el 
eni  tho  se'atfold  for  he'i*  ;  Ihmivard  was  imprisone'd  for  hor  ; 
Calvin  livesl  for  lu'r,  lifte'd  hor  and  e-rowiu'd  hor,  but  thoro 
soi'ins  to  bo  lie)  monmnonts  to  the'ir  nu'inorie's  ;  it  assiire'dly 
se'oms  ine‘e)ngrue)ns,  tho  e*ity  of  Calvin,  laising  to  hor  luelostal, 
sue*h  a  high-prie'st  of  danoing-masti'rs  as  Koiissoaii. 

'Hio  blow  which  brought  tho  oitizons  of  (ioiiova  and  thoir 
we'ak  vici(Uis  bishoj)  taoe'  to  tae'e',  was  the'  ilh'gal  se‘iziire>  b\  the' 
bish(»]),  of  (daudo  Vaiide'l,  a  high-minde'd  lawyer,  e)f  spotless 
inte'grity,  re's]K'e*t  t‘ul  maniu'rs,  and  groat  courage',  who  had  imeh'r- 
take'ii  tho  de'fe'iioe'  of  a  eutizon  against  some'  of  tho  bishop^s 
e'luis'^arie's.  The'  e*ity  was  reuise'd,  the*  bishop  had  not  e'ounte'd  the^ 
cost,  the  re'lativos  of  tho  bisho])  haste'iu'd  to  Ih'rthe'lior  ;  “  ^io- 
“  body,”  said  tlu'V,  “  daivs  he'll  tho  e-at/’  That  was  a  givat 
niglit  ;  at  e'ight  o’clock  in  the*  e've'iiing,  all  the'  e'ouncil  mot. 
Thi’e'e*  hundre'd  ot  the*  most  e'lniiu'nt  ot  the'  e*iti/<*ns  joiiu'd  the* 
asM'iublv,  and  e*rowds  ot  the*  pe'ople*  thronge'd  the'  hall.  Ih'r- 
tlu'lie'r  was  ])re'se‘nt.  Ih'rtlu'lie'r  was  one*  of  those  to  whom  tho 
bishoj)  had  give*n  “a  bone*,  as  he'  said,  to  jire'Ve'iit  his  barking  ; 
h(‘ was  Olio  of  the  iirst  to  spe'ak  :  “  d’o  maintain  the  libortie's  of  the* 
“city,^’  said  lie,  “  W('  must  act,  without  tear;  h't  us  re'seue*  the* 
“citizen  whom  traitors  have*  s(*ize'd.  »lohn  I  aeon,  cajitjiin- 
ge'iu'ral,  and  one'  e)t  tho  bishoj)  s  ])e*nsione'rs  sloj)j)e‘el  him  . 
“tie'ntly,’’  said  ho,  “if  we'  do  as  you  advise*,  certain  inconvo- 
“  nie'iice's  may  lollow.”  l)orthe*lie'r  e'Xclaimcd,  “  ^h)N\^  tho 
“  jee'iisione'i's  are*  showing  the*mse*l VOS  !  ’  At  tliose*  words,  lacon 
ceaihl  not  e'ontain  himse'lt*.  “  It  was  you,’  he*  said.  “  ^  e*s,  you 
who  showe'd  me*  the*  wav  te)  take  a  j)(‘nsion.  l)e‘rt]ie*li(*r  j)ulle*d 
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his  I'oiniiiission  iVoin  Iiis  pocket,  tore*  it  in  piccts  ])t‘loi*«‘  the 
nicctin;;,  sayin;j:,  “Since  I  showed  you  the  way  totaketh(‘in  look; 
“look!  I  show  you  the  way  to  ri'sio-n  iheiu!^’  d’lu'  words  wiav 
(‘lectrical.  A  cry  ol‘  “  Ao  more  })ensi(nis,’^  was  raised  on  jiH 
si(h‘s.  All  the  pensioners  (h'clari'd  tlu'mselves  r<‘ady  to  n'sii^ni 
thi‘ir  |M‘nsioiis,  and  t(‘ar  up  llieir  h‘tt(‘rs  pattmt,  lik(‘  iM'itln'liei’. 
'rh(‘  c(nnmotion  was  vtn'v  ;j:reat  ;  Yamh'!  was  i’(‘stoi’(Ml  to  liln  rtv; 
the  bishop’s  hatri'd  aL;;ainst  tlu'se  iniMi  ^rt'W  deadly  and  intense; 
the'  te»llin»:;  (»l‘ the  Im'II  in  tlu'  towcM*  ot*St.  Pitniv  that  ni^ht  ;  the 
rin;^lnt:;  ot*  tlu‘  hammers  on  the  Ix'llVy  door,  lastmuMl  hy  tlu' 
priests,  to  previ'ut  the  (‘iitrancc'  of  tlu'  rini»i'rs  ;  tlu‘se  aren'Ve'iits 
which  i-ons(‘  our  int(‘r(‘st  and  our  blood,  (ic'vt'va  was  up.  h'roin 
that  ni^*]lt  she*  lU'Ver  r(‘troi»raded.  We  have  always  I’l'^arded  that 
ui^ht  as  ( u‘iU‘Va’s  d('cisiv(‘ hour ;  it  was  the  he^inninj;-  of  that 
t‘poch  in  her  histoiy,  whicli  mad('  lu'r  iamous  amon<»*st  tin'  na¬ 
tions  of  tlie  eartli.  d  lu'  hell  of  St.  l‘ierre  run;^;  out  ioi*  hei’  own 
lih('rti(*s,  ami  tolhal  tlu‘  knell  of  some  ])i‘iestcrafts  and  falsi'lioods 
in  Muropc'.  Now  came  the  time  foi‘  Ik'rtheliiu’  to  attinipt  to 
crc'ate  a  public  opinion,  ’fhe  llisliop  of  (i(‘neva,  and  tlu'  Ihikt? 
of  Savoy,  had  doin'  theii*  lu'st  to  dehauch  and  dc'pravi'  tlu' youth 
of  tin' city;  tin'  patriot  also  sought  to  inspire  in  tlnau  nohh'r 
atlections;  and  ambitious  lionivard  also  soui»ht  to  save' 
city.  In'  was  ineh'cd  alarnn'd  at  tin'  sev('rt'  doctrine's  of  the'  Ih'- 
formatieen  ;  In'  was  ratin'!*  like'  l*h*asmus,  a  man  of  the'  ih'iiais- 
sane-e',  than  e)fthe'  Ih'lormat ie»n.  I le' .se*atte'red  hi*illiant  wit  and 
ine'Xt inj^uishahle' theeui^lits — hitinit;  e'XjU’e'ssieens,  in  whie‘h,  hetw- 
e'\e*r,  he'  St rue*k  e»ut  te)  tile'  e've'  the'  livinu^  form  eel*  the'  truth. 
Ih'iie'ath  tin'  le'ade'r<hi[)  ed‘  the'se'  nn'ii,  (ie'in'va  advane*e'el  to  its 
place',  lore'iueest  amoui^  the'  ])owe'rs  eef  the  a^e‘.  It  is  ve'iy  in- 
strue-tive'  atte'iitive'lv  te)  Watch  the'  pi’eK'e'Ss  hv  whie*h  tin'  little' 
e*ity  hea'anie'  ineh'pe'uele'nt  anel  streum*,  hut  it  was  ne)t  without  tlie' 
she'elelin^:  e»f  mue'h  ne)hh'  hloe)el.  We'  shall  leM)k  with  inte're'st  lol* 
the*  suee’e'e'elinvr  Ve»luun's  e»l‘  W’ A uhi<i:ne’*’s  we)ik,  in  whie’h  we' 
shall  have*  the'  ele*ve*loj)nn'nt  e)t‘  the'  e*itv  he'iie'ath  the*  rule'  ot 
('alvin;  at  this  nnuue'nt  the' histeerv  is  e'S])e'e*iall v  intere'st iut:  to 
us.  We  e*anne»t  ae*epiit  the*  man  e»f  (ioel  e»f  ele'spe)tism  ;  he  stru*^^- 
irh'el.  it  is  true*,  with  libertinism,  hut  he*  stru«»*irle'el  ai^ainst  luoie*, 
he*  Nt laii^i^h'el  a;^aiust  se)nn'  e)f  the*  indeh'st  instine’ts  eef  the'  human 
s(»ul  ;  he*  proiuise'el  eh'ath  te)  the*  I neh'pe'inle'nts  win)  slneuhl  ve'U- 
ture*  te)  e'Xpre'ss  the'ir  te'Ue'ts  iu  (Jcne'va.  In  nn)st  matters  e»t 
i^eeve'rnme'iit  he'  Was  se'are'i'ly  he'l'ore  his  a^e.  llv  his  e'laini  to 
puni''h  he'i’t'sy  with  eh*ath.  In*  lajxire'el  far  he'hinel  Luthe*r.  llow 
elitle're'iit  tln*tie*rman  Ih'fonue'r's  weerels — “  rhe)U  aske'st  me*,  he* 
write's  te)  Link,  “  if  tin*  civil  mai»;istrate  is  pe'rmitte'el  te)  slav  the 
“  fal  se  pre)pln'ts.  I  have*  little'  le)ve'  lor  e*e)nelc*mnatie)ns  te)  ele*ath, 
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“c'voii  wlu'ii  i'lilly  nu'riti'd.  Hosidos,  in  tliis  iiiiittcr,  one  tiling 
“aliinns  nn* ;  it  is  the  oxain])U'  \vi‘  givo.  Look  at  tlio  Papists  ; 
“  and  l)('t‘or(‘  tlu' time  ni'  Christ;  look  at  tin'  fli'ws.  Tin.'  law 
“  (‘(innnainh'd  that  ialso  prophc'ts  should  ho  slain,  and  they  oinh'd 
hv  slaving  almost  nono  hut  hlainoloss  propln'ts.  In  in)wiso, 
“  thort'lori',  can  I  approve  that  talsi'  doctors  should  ho  put  to 
“(h'alh.”  Ihit  wi'  antici[)ati'  days  yi't  tt»  coiiio,  days  to  which 
our  prosi'iit  author  has  not  coinluctc'd  us  as  yot.  In  tlu'  pri'si'iit 
vohmn's  ai*i'  ri'citc'd  to  us  tin'  slorit's  of  tin'  dark  days,  wln'ii  tin' 
lihi'rtii's  wori'  a  winning;  and  l ho  most  ailocting  pii'turi's  in  tho 
volumos,  ar('  those  (»f  tin'  di'aths  of  patri(>tic  men.  Tin'  story 
ospi'ciallv  brings  hotori.'  us  tho  old  ri'th'ction,  that  tho  nation, 
small  or  lai*gi',  is  what  it  is  hy  tin'  uin^uailing  stri'iigth  in  tho 
In'arts  of  two  or  throe  men  ;  tln'rt'  was  a  soul  in  tin'  little  nation, 
and  in  tho  soul  dwelt  lofty  as])irations.  It  is  not  to  tho  Swiss 
in  general,  tho  (u'liovans  owe  their  iinh'poinh'ucc',  hut  to  tho 
rosolutt'  will  of  those  In'roic*  spii’its  to  whom  it  was  givi'ti  to 
striki'  till',  hy  tln'ir  life  or  hy  tln'ir  (h'ath,  into  tin'  multitudes. 
Wo  may  honour  ('Vi'ii  tin'  soil  which  gives  hirth  to  such  men  ; 
hut  iVt'i'dom  is  tin'  gift  of  (jiod,and  now  Diviin^  (loot l  iin' ri'voals 
a  now  pi‘inci[)l(' of  authority.  In  tin'  ‘  1 1 istoiy  of  (u'ln'va,'  tin* 
man  who,  in  those'  pages,  commands  most  of  our  jiassions  and 
our  r('V('r('nc(',  is  ih'rtln'lii'i*.  IIi'  was  tho  Ilamjxh'n  of*  ( u'ln'va, 
a  calm,  fi'arloss,  c(msci('nti<ms  man  ;  to  opprt'ssors  and  tyrants 
a  (langt'rous  man.  lie'  was  tin'  active'  and  much  dre'ade'd  e'iti- 
zt'ii,  whom  the'  duk('  and  the'  hishoj)  must,  at  all  lia/ards de'sl  rov. 
Ih'in'alh  the  martyrdoms,  in  which  the'  In'ads  and  (piarte're'd  ho- 
(lie's  of*  pat  riots  we'iH'  susp('nde'd  on  the*  trc'e*;  and  he'iioalh,  the^ 
exactions  of  eh'sp(»tism,  he*  kneiw  how  to  he*  calm  as  we'll  as 
intre'pid.  Ih*  kne*w  that  his  lil'o  was  not.  worth  a  inonn'iit’s  pur¬ 
chase*;  In*  had  hi'e'u  able*,  e'\('n  in  the*  inonn'iit  ofe'xih*,  to  proem  re 
tin*  alliaiu'e'  of  Swit/e'fland  with  (ie'in'Va;  ainl  he*  was  able*  to 
wait  (piie'tly  lor  death,  “  hoote'd  and  le'ady,’^  says  our  wi  itc'i*,  “to 
“  de'part  for  the  unknown  shores  of  e'te'iiiity.” — (hily  forty  yt'ars 
of  ago,  at  tho  mome'iit  of  his  ai  re'st,  wlnai  walking  in  a  epiie't 
meadow,  his  I'avourite*  re'tre'at.  In*  had  his  “te'irihh'  whistle*,^' 
which  weiuld  have*  instantly  surrouinh'd  him  with  e'lithusiast  io. 
(h'fe'iidors  ;  he*  kne'W  it  e*ould  in)t  he;  worth  the*  live's  it  would 
cost,  that  his,  in  any  case,  was  doonn'd.  He*  sixm  founel  a  bloody 
prison;  hut  ein  his  way,  und  in  his  prison,  ho  e'xhihifed  all  his 
wonte'el  e-alm.  l)hVuhigno  says,  ])e‘rhaps  it  was  ratln'i'  from  ///c 
'I fiscn/fftts  ejft’icoi’o,  than  the*  (iospe*!,  he  de'rivexl  that  e'alm  with 
whie'h  his  soul  was  tilh'd.  W  hy  should  he*  say  so,  when  his 
guards,  touche'd  with  his  gooel  natuie*  and  jiatie'iice*,  and  <*ourag(*, 
•Slid  to  him,  remgh  men  as  the'V  we'io,  “  Ask  mv  lord’s  pardon,” — 
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“  What  loi'd’s,”  said  lio,  “^ly  lord  Dnko  ol*  Savoy,  your  |n’iu(r 
“and  ouis/’  “  IIo  is  not  iny  jninco,"  lu‘  said,  “and  iflu' 

“  I  Would  ask  no  pardon,  luM  anst*  1  hav(Mloiu‘ no  wronii’.  ll  istlu' 
wicked  should  h(‘o;  loi*  pai(h»n,and  n<>t  tlu‘ ^’ood.”  “  Il(‘ will  put 

“you  to<h‘ath  th(*n,”  said  the  guards.  Ihu  t heliei*  inado  no  rt'plv. 
Hut  a  lew  inoinonts  al‘t(‘i*,  1k‘  wcuit  up  to  tin*  wall,  an  I  wi(»i(*: 
“We//  //////•////*,  .svv/  nniiii  rt  luiv  nthdopr !'({ Ui  t  y — “  1  shall  not  (li(‘, 
hut  liv(‘  and  (h‘elai’e  the w<»rksol‘tho  I iord  ;”and  this,  whihdt  >li(>ws 
a  certain  knowh'd^e  oi*  Serij)turc‘,  shows  also  that  lu'  had  east 
his  hurdiMis  on  tht‘  liOid;  and  the  sentiment,  in  1‘aet,  is  one 
sujx^est  injj^  a  eontuhmet'  and  a  calm,  not  horn  ol*  tlu'  I'usrul.nis 
(d’lheoro.  llis  death  was  soon  (h'terinined  on,  without  tlu'  I'or- 
inality  ol*  a  trial,  indeed,  h(‘  had  hevn  trit'd  but  a  shoit  lime 
b(‘roi'(‘,  and  ae(juitted.  Tht‘  bishop  did  not,  how(‘Vt'r,  dare  to 
put  him  to  «h*ath  ujkhi  th(‘  usual  ])laee  ol*  exi'cution,  tlu'  (’ham- 
pel,  a  litth'  distance  from  tlu*  city.  I  b' would  hardly  haviMaki'ii 
a  hundr(‘d  st(‘ps,  whim  the  1 1  u^-uiaiots,  risiue- like  oni'  man,  and 
issuing  1*10111  (‘Very  ipiarter,  wmild  ri'sime  him  Irom  thi'  execu¬ 
tioners,  who  wi‘re  mailing  but  muideri'rs  bi'fori'  thi'  laws  ol*mcu 
and  the  justice  ortiod.  We  shall  ipioti*  lhi‘  historian’s  account 
ol*  ///<•  hdirtiinlinn  of  lirrtlo  ficr. 

“Ill  (Very  ipiartcr  ol  (iiiicva  men’s  eyes  wire  fixed  on  the  (’hatcau 
lie  rile.  Its  old  j^ates  Tell  hack,  tlie  nuards  imirchid  out  lir.'>t,  the 
provost  came  next,  followed  hy  tlie  headsman  lioldim;  lUnthelier.  Tlie 
martyr's  countenance  prockdmed  the  i^reatness  of  his  soul. 

“  '1  here  was  and  still  is,  ln'tweeii  th(‘  castle  ami  tlie  river  a  nan<'W 
space,  so  protected  hy  the  hliom*  and  tlie  fortress  that  fifty  nimi  ( ouhl 
hold  it  against  all  tlie  iidiahitants  of  (Iem‘va.  The  prim‘e-hi.-ho]>,  so 
learned  in  the  art  of  tyranny,  was  not  i^iiuorant  that  if  the  victim  to 
he  sacrificed  is  loved  hy  the  ]t{d])le,  the  dt'ath-hlow  must  he  j^ivi'ii  in 
prison,  in  a  court-}  ard,  tm  a  narrow  hi'ach,  or  in  a  castle  moat.  Hcr- 
tlndicr  having:  advanci'd  a  few  steps  found  himself  h(‘lW('eii  the 
chateau  and  the  river.  ‘  Say  thy  prayers,'  said  the  jirovost.  Tiie  In  ro 
knew  he  was  ahout  to  he  murdered  :  he  made  a  ‘  short  jiraycr.’  and, 
ri-^iiiji;  from  his  knees,  was  prejiarinu:  ‘  to  utter  a  lew  words  hch)r(‘ 
ilyinj^,’  to  j;ive  a  last  testimony  to  tlie  liberties  of  (Jeneva  ;  hut  the 
j»rovost  would  not  permit  him. 

“  The  bishop  intended,  h«>wi‘Ver,  that  llcrthelier  should  he  eonveyid 
to  tin*  pla<‘e  of  execution  for  (  riminals  ;  he  imlv  Ibund  it  more  prudent 
to  have  him  taken  thithi'r  di'ad  than  alive,  heini';  sure  that  in  this  wa} 
the  ‘youths  ol  (ieiicva'  could  not  restore  him  to  libertv.  d’he  liiclc^'^ 
IxmIv  ot  the  martyr  was  placed  on  a  wajj'^on  ;  the  e-\('cuti(MH‘r  i:ot  in 
and  stood  beside  it,  hohliii;;  the  vn‘tim’s  head  in  his  hand.  A  univcr-al 
Innror  Icll  upon  tlu'  ]>eoph*.  and  many,  heartbroken  at.  bcin.a  unabh'  to 
save  their  friend,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  hoiist's  to  viil  their 
hatred  and  their  shame.  fhe  loni*'  procession,  startin';  troiii  the»a'‘!h  , 
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uiovimI  torwanl,  pri'ctMU'd  and  closod  by  foroij^n  soldiers;  in  the  iniddlo 
was  tlio  wai;i::on  boariiii:;  the  dead  body,  and  close  b(*liind  loUowial 
many  maim'iiikcs.  ‘not  the  least  of  tlu'ir  ])arty,  in  ^reat  insolence, 
inockini^  at  their  own  calamity;  but  j^ood  men  dared  not  breathe, 
seeinj?  that  wlnm  force  reii^ns,  the  p:oo(l  cause  must  ke(‘])  still.’  The 
|)nu‘(‘ssion  continued  its  march  as  far  as  Champel,  where  the  executioner 
snsjxMidcd  tin*  body  of  the  hither  of  (Jenevi'si'  libiuty  to  the 
«riblu‘t.  Thence,  by  a  sinj^uhir  relinemimt  of  cruelty,  they  proceeded 
to  the  bri(li;e  <d‘  Arve,  and  the  lu'ad  of  tin*  dead  man,  who  has  so 
often  territied  the  bisliop,  was  fastened  up  iii  the  t)lace  wlu*re  those  of 
luanchct  and  Navis  had  huni;:  ‘‘^o  lon^'.  'fhe  ])relate  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  rt'vivin^  the  recolh*ction  of  his  former  butcherii*s. 

'fhus  that  kind-hearted  man  whom  everybody  lovi'd,  that  heroic 
citizen  around  whom  wen*  ciuicentrated  all  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
lihi‘rty,  had  be<‘n  sa<*riticed  by  his  bishop.  That  death  so  hurried,  so 
illegal,  so  tragical,  tilletl  the  (Icnevans  with  horror.  The  fate  of  his 
wi<iow  and  children  moved  them  ;  but  tlnit  of  (leneva  moved  them 
mon*  ju'ofoundly  still.  Herthelier  had  falh*n  a  victim  to  his  passion 
for  his  country;  and  that  passion,  which  made  many  other  hearts  beat 
hi^h,  drew  t(*ars  even  from  the  most  selfish.  The  body  hanging  from 
the  gibbet,  the  hea<l  nailed  np  near  the  bridge  of  Arve,  the  memory 
of  tliat  sad  procession,  did  not  sj)(*ak  to  tlie  senses  only;  men’s  hearts 
were  rent  as  if  by  a  violent  blow,  and  many  ri'fused  all  consolation. 
'Diere  W(*re  also  some  ])roud  firm  spirits  who,  unable  to  weep,  gave 
vent  to  maledictions.  Th(*y  might  be  m(*t  silent  and  frowning  in  the 
streets,  and  their  air,  the  tone  of  their  voice,  their  gait,  their  ironical 
and  bitter  words,  expressed  an  indescribable  contempt  for  the  mur¬ 
derers.  They  retrained  in  their  minds  that  strange  struggle,  betw(*en 
cruel  princes  and  a  generous,  simple-minded,  ])oor  but  free  man.  On 
one  sidi*  were  the  splendours  of  tlie  throne,  tlu*  maji'sty  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  armic's,  ex(*cutioners,  tortures,  scatlblds,  and  all  the  ti*rrors  of 
])ower;  on  the  other,  a  humble  man,  opposing  his  enemies  b}"  the 
nobl(*ni*ss  of  his  cliaract(*r  and  the  unslirinking  iirmness  of  his  courage. 

.  .  .  Tlu^  combat  was  uui'qual,  and  the  lu*ad  of  the  gn'at  citizen  had 
fall«*n.  A  bishoj)  looked  with  an  ecstasy  of  joy  on  the  blood  of  one  of 
his  dock,  in  which  he  bathe»l  his  fei*t  while  impudi'iitly  violating  all 
the  laws  of  the  country.  Hut — and  it  was  the  consolation  of  these 
]>roud  citiz(*ns — the  blood  that  had  b«*en  shed  would  awaken  a  terrible 
voice.  Outraged  justice  and  bleeding  liberty  would  utti*r  a  long  and 
mournful  cry,  which  would  reach  the  ears  of  the  Swiss  League.  Tln*n 
Would  mountain  and  valU*y,  castle  and  cottage,  city  and  Iniinlet,  and 
ev«‘ry  eclio  of  tin?  Alps  n*j)eat  it  one  to  another,  and  thousands  of  arms 
would  om^  day  unite  to  detend  that  little  (dty  so  unworthily  oppres.sed. 

Ib'ligious  lilierly  had  many  victims  thn'e  centuries  ago  in  all  tlie 
countries  of  thl^  ilelbrmation  ;  but  tin*  noblest  martyrs  of  political 
liberty,  in  modern  tim(*s,  have  fallen  at  Oi'iieva  (^if  my  jmlgment  does 
not  mislead  me),  and  their  (h*ath  has  not  been  useless  to  the  universal 
cause  of  civilisation.  Cruviafe^  forf/ncte,  dj/nunfe,  .  .  HaHt/iHH  chrixfian^ 
orum,  semen.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  a  seed  which  takes  root  und^ 
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tM-zm  frnit,  not  only  in  the  ‘•p'it  wher;  it  has  bec-n  sown,  bat  in  nii.-iv 
oth*rr  parts  of  the  world. 

Q  lid  mihi  mors  nocait  ?  Virtus  post  fata  virescit ; 

Nec  cnu’e  nee  ^ladio  szti  peril  ilia  tyranni. 

As  we  see,  the  idea  of  a  resametion,  of  a  life  after  death,  ov^r 
which  man  has  no  power,  seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mird 
of  Berth*  Her  as  well  as  of  his  friends.  This  man  was  not  acommjn 
martyr  of  liberty. 

*  Veriiy,’  said  some,  *  the  maxim  lately  set  forth  is  a  Ir  ';o  one  : 
and  the  founders  of  republics  and  empires  hare,  ncxi  :o  Gj*: 
the  ^reat*.**t  right  to  the  adoration  of  men.* 

The  extract  is  lengthy,  but  it  is  a  favourable  illu.stration  of 
the  charm  and  interest  of  the  style  of  our  historian,  and  of  the 
vital  interest  tor>,  of  the  topics  he  intrrxluces.  Levrier  was 
another  of  the  patriots  who  had  not  only  to  die,  but  to  surfer  the 
torture  h¥*fore  d*/ath.  If  Ikrthelier  w  as  the  Ilamprlen  of  Geneva. 
I.evrier  was  its  Pym  ;  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  die  in 
pri«a>n,  and  by  night  by  tor»'hliL»’ht,  he  fronted  death  with  the 
same  calm  we  saw  on  the  face  of  Jk*rthelier,  strong  in  the  hope 
which  is  full  of  immortality  for  hijas*df  and  his  couutrv ; 
“  D^nith  will  do  me  no  evil,’^  he  >aid.  He  was  munlert'^i  in  the 
castle  of  Ihjime,  ab^jut  an  hour  and  a-half’s  drive  from  Geneva. 

-Mone  in  the  night,  in  those  sublime  regions  of  the  Alps,  suit  >uDd»^i 
by  the  barbarous  figur*'S  of  the  Savoyard  mercenaries,  st.indin2  in  that 
feudal  court-yard,  which  the  torches  illiiruine*!  with  a  sinister  ^lare, 
the  heroic  champion  of  the  law  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  said : 
“  By  fiod’s  grace  I  die  without  anxiety,  for  the  liberty  of  my  country 
and  the  authority  of  St.  Peter.’*  The  grace  of  God,  liberty,  authority 
— these  main  principles  of  the  greatness  of  nations  were  his  la«t 
conh-sgion.  The  word<  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the  ex'^utioner 
swung  round  his  sword,  and  the  head  of  the  citizen  rolle*i  in  the  c  i^Ie 
yard.  Immeiliat^-ly,  a«  if  struck  with  fear,  the  murderer*  rejpe*  tfuily 
gath*-red  up  hi*  remains  and  place*!  them  in  a  coffin.  *‘.Vni  hi*  briy 
was  laid  in  earth  in  the  parish  church  of  Bonne,  with  the  h^-ad  s^-paratc.*’ 
At  that  moment  the  m-sm  set,  and  black  darkness  hid  the  stain*  of 
blood  which  Levrier  had  left  on  the  pavement  of  the  court-yard. 

While  liberty  was  working  out  the  regeneration  of  Geneva, 
through  this  dreadful  l>apti>m  of  bl(j«xl  and  fire,  she  was  jmlT- 
fonning  her  work  for  the  world  with  the  same,  and  with  other 
instrument.**  in  France.  Our  readers  know  that  this  wa.-*  the 
|)c*ri*id  S4»  ilf*ar  to  those  {lartial  historians,  who  love  the  lace- work 
of  history,  its  glittering  tinsfd,  and  its  soft  refrains,  bine  dis- 
p<»M*d  to  write  the  life  of  F’rancis  I.,  using  rOvSc*- water  tor 
ink.  might  tell,  as  Mi.ss  Panhx*  has  told,  a  very  different  story* 
to  that  n  fl«H*t<Hl  in  the  |xiges  of  M.  D’Aubigne.  The  n  velrit'^ 
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of  the  I^juvre.  and  the  <raieties  and  the  ?reat  hunts  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  and  the  men.tricious  splendour>i  and  court  intrigiu's,  in 
which  women  crested  and  <>Iitterin2'.  wind  to  and  :  and 
-tones  ot  the  rich  |xitr«)n  ot*  letters,  and  his  love  of  painters, 
and  p<jet>,  and  sculptors,  ami  in  fact  all  the  finer}*  of  the 
dra^Mtttn  dC or  funiLshes  a  succession  of  scenes,  much  more  pleas- 
inir  to  a  certain  onlor  of  imaginations  than  the  stories  of  im¬ 
prisoned  martyr^  :  the  struggles  of  her»»ic  men  to  find  a  footing 
for  truth  and  freedom,  somewhere  out  of  the  universal  welter¬ 
ing  of  chaotic  and  spangk*<l  embroilments  of  courts.  Francis  I. 
d<)es  not  shine  in  these  pages ;  this  Chesterfield  amongst 
princes  has  never  been  a  favourite  ours.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  j)erceive  ab^>ut  this  tine-gentleman  kiiiir  anything  veiy* 
interesting  to  our  arlmiration  or  reverence,  lie  had  a  sense 
of  imagination,  and  fX'casionally  a  gleam  of  justi<.‘e,  a  possibility 
of  goodness ;  but  here  and  elswhere,  he  is  more  interesting  to  us 
as  the  brfjther  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  than  as  the  king  of 
Franc*e. 

M.  D’Aubigne  brings  before*  us  in  his  usual  vivid  and  ebxjuent 
manner,  many  of  the  actors  of  those  times  and  the  It'aders  in  the 
formation  of  opinions  and  events  we  are  too  much  in  danger  of 
forgetting.  Forem«»st  among  the  number  is  the  sister  of  Francis 
1.,  Marguerite  of  Alencon,  afterwanls  (lueem  of  Navarre.  We 
must  regard  this  beautiful  wouuin  with  affection  ;  she  has  often 
l)e*.ui  sjjijken  of  us  cold  and  half-lu‘arte*d ;  but  our  author  seems 
to  have  a  very  distinct  ami  symj^athetic  apprexnation  of  the  diffi- 
eiiltie*s  of  her  jxjsition.  We  must  jxinlon  her  if  brought  up  in 
the  very  heart  and  atiii«*.sphert  of  Rome,  with  no  motives  to 
jm-h  her  to  the  expression  of  extreme  opinions,  she  supjxKstd  it 
jKK<ible  to  ct!ee*t  a  refonuation,  without  breaking  alt4)gether 
awav  from  Rome  ;  there  wore  manv  who  clung  to  tne  fond  idea, 
o  e  must  think  4if  her  as  a  woman  naturally  affoi-tionate  to 
whatever  had  touclRsh  or  held  her  lieart, — as  a  tpu‘en  sur- 
roun‘ksl  ]»y  all  the  difficulties  iucideiit  to  lier  high  station  ;  she 
wa-  aL-s)  by  temjj4*rainent  and  character  bi  tter  fitted  to  bear  and 
^utfer  the  will  •)f  Cod  than  to  pn>i*laim  it,  or  nicely  to  disi  rimi- 
nate  its  di-tincthms  and  its  demands  :  but  she  was  not  a  half- 
hi'artfd  woman, — she  i'<j)oii?sd  the  cause  the  Reformers,  and  did 
not  dirink  from  avowing  her  sympathy,  and  extending  her  hand 
to  help.  .She  exjx.scd  hersedf  to  cruel  jx  rserution,  from  the  con- 
s‘  quences  of  which  it  neo<hd  all  the  finiiiu  ss  of  her  brother,  the 
bing,  to  s;ivc  her ;  slio  apj)ears  be  fore  us  as  a  pious  and  devout 
Woman,  and  die  underst<*od  the  G4)S|Md.  ProlKibly,  her  poem 
entitlid  ‘  Tlie  Elinor  of  a  Sinful  Soul,'  in  which  she  disi  overs 
her  fault'i  and  -in-,  a<  also  the  grac4*  and  blessing  i^f  Jesu'i  ( ’hrist. 
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lier  spouse/ *  raised  against  her  the  hostility  of  the  priests.  It 
contained  for  the  peace  of  the  soul, — Peace  by  faith  alone,  and 
through  Christ,  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  sacramental 
or  priestly  efficacy.  One  of  tlie  superior  of  the  order  of  grey- 
friars,  wlien  passages  from  her  ‘  Mirror  ’  were  read,  exclaimed : 
‘‘  Let  us  have  less  ceremony,  ])ut  the  Queen  of  Navarre  in  a 
sack,  and  throw  her  into  a  river.’’  One  of  the  few  truly  admir¬ 
able  traits  of  character  in  Francis  I.  is  his  love  to  his  sister 
Margaret,  but  there  is  but  small  credit  due  to  him  for  loving 
sucli  a  woman  ;  the  sister  who  after  the  mournful  result  t)f 
Pavia  travelled  to  his  sick-btnl  when  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  most 
likely  prevented  the  g-ates  of  the  grave  from  opening  to  receive 
him,  broken  in  heart,  and  sick  in  body.  To  her,  sometimes  a 
word  or  two  in  his  letters  seem  almost  to  indicate  that  the 
voluptuous  prince  had  such  commodities  about  him  as  conscience 
and  tenderness.  So  that  the  persecutors  of  ^largarct  really 
made  great  mistakes,  and  the  monk  who  suggested  her  being 
enclosed  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  took  a  very  fair 
course  for  meeting  that  destiny  himself  instead.  The  Queen’s 
book  was  recalled  from  its  expurgation,  and  her  foes,  them¬ 
selves,  bocamo  exiles.  In  this,  however,  we  are  to  see  much 
more  of  the  king’s  personal  affection  to  his  sister  than  his  dispo¬ 
sition  to  the  Reformation.  She  stood  frequently  between  the 
king  and  men  who  would  have  been  the  victims  of  their  opinions. 
Evangelical  martyrs  knew  that  she  shed  tears  over  them,  when 
she  coidd  not  save  them.  We  have  already  said  that  this  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  has  received  less  than  justice  from  most  of  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Reformation  ;  not  only  could  she  not  believe  that 
the  cause  of  Rome  was  so  hopelessly  bad  as  it  was,  but  with 
many  of  the  most  beautiful,  although  not  the  strongest  spirits  of 
the  time,  she  sought  a  settlement  of  church  questions  in  some 
compact  which  might  have  restored  the  distracted  element  to 
unity  and  peace.  It  is  easy,  also,  now  to  perceive  that  she  served 
the  men  of  God  and  her  age,  perhaps,  better  in  the  position  she 
occupied  than  she  would  have  done  in  one  less  neutral.  It  may 
Ik)  presumed,  too,  that  she  cared  comparatively  little  for 
scientific  theology,  and  excepting  as  it  was  forced  upon  her,  not 
much  for  the  question  of  church  government.  She  loved  the 
Saviour,  and  evidently  partook  of  Him,  and  of  His  merits,  with¬ 
out  the  interj)08ition  of  the  mass.  The  priests  found  in  her  no 
friend,  and  her  volume  of  tales,  in  which  she  satirizes  with  a 
very  free  hand,  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  is  very  well  known  to 
all  readers ;  it  is  not  free  itself  from  the  taint  of  the  licentious 
court  in  which  she  lived;  and  it  is  her  own  high  and  pure  cha¬ 
racter  which  gives  the  assurance  that  it  was  written  womanly, 
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to  rebuke  vices  so  universal  among  the  clergy  of  her  day.  But 
tlie  queenly  satirist,  could  scarcely  be  surprised  if  she  found 
that  her  own  somewhat  warm  affections  towards  the  priesthood, 
were  returned  with  interest ;  she  found  fault  wdth  their  lives, 
and  there  was  no  gainsaying  that.  Tliey  found  fault  with  her 
creed,  and  that  was  a  much  more  dangerous  affair.  She  sought 
relief  for  her  own  heart,  (and  by  the  way,  wha  t  a  story  of  a  desolate 
deserted  affectionate  heart  it  is !)  in  verses  which  still  hold  a  nlacc 
ill  the  literature  of  F ranee ;  she,  however,  used  them  as  a  vehicle  for 
affections  which  found  no  object  on  earth,  and  burned  with  all 
a  woman^s  fulness  and  tenderness  to  Him,  who  then,  as  now, 
was  known  as  the  one  “  touched  with  the  feeling  of  the  infirmi- 
‘‘  ties  of  sad  hearts.’’  By  her  verses  also,  she  very  likely  more 
effectually  served  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  than  even 
did  the  sermons  of  some  of  its  greatest  doctors.  We  are  glad 
that  D’Aubigne  has  introduce  into  his  story  some  of  these 
piems,  elegant  little  verselets,  comparatively  unknown  now,  but 
well-known  among  the  young  lords  and  maids  of  honour  of  the 
Fontainebleau  of  that  day ;  as  Los  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite, 
Here  is  one  of  these  pearls,  a.  conversation  in  the  old  woods  of 
Fontainebleau. 


As  a  youth  was  riding  one  day  to  the  wood, 

He  asked  of  a  lady  so  wise  and  good 
If  the  game  lie  sought  for  could  be  found 
In  the  forest  that  spread  so  thickly  round ; 

For  the  young  mairs  heart  with  aesirc  beat  high 
To  kill  the  deer.  The  dame,  with  a  sigh, 
Ileplied :  *  IFs  the  season  for  hunters,  ’t  is  true, 
But  alas  !  no  hunter  true  arc  you. 

*  In  the  wood  where  none  but  belicyers  go 
Is  the  game  you  seek,  hut  do  not  know ; 

It  is  in  that  hitter  wood  of  the  cross 
AVhich  by  the  w  icked  is  counted  dross  ; 

But  to  huntsmen  good  its  taste  is  sweet, 

And  the  pain  it  costs  is  the  best  of  meat. 

If  that  your  mind  w'cre  firmly  sot 
Kyery  honour  but  this  to  forget, 

No  other  game  would  be  sought  by  you.  .  , 

But .  .  .  you  arc  not  a  hunter  true.’ 

As  he  heard  these  words,  the  hunter  blushed. 
And  w'ith  anger  his  countenance  flushed : 

‘  You  speak  at  random,  dame,’  he  cried ; 

*  The  stag  w  ill  I  haye,  and  nought  beside.’ 

Margaret. 

‘  The  stag  you  seek  is  close  in  yiew, 

But  . .  .  you  are  not  a  hunter  true. 
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•  Sit  you  down  by  the  tbiintaiii’s  brim, 

Amt  in  patienee  wait  lor  him ; 

'Fhere,  with  soul  ami  body  at  rest. 

Drink  of  that  sj)rin^  so  pure  and  blest : 

All  other  means  but  this  an*  nought. 

For  eaf^er  in  the  toils  of  your  heart  to  he  eauj^ht, 

The  sta^  will  eome  runnin*^  to  you  ; 

Hut  .  .  .  you  are  not  a  hunter  true.* 

fllE  YoUN(J  HUM'Klt. 

‘  Dame,  *t  is  an  idle  tale  you  tell ; 

Wealth  and  ^lor\%  I  know  lull  well, 

Are  not  to  be  won  without  toil  and  eare. 

Of  your  water  so  pure  not  a  drop  will  I  share. 

Maiujaukt. 

*  'flien  the  sta{^  will  never  he  eauji^ht  by  you, 

For  .  .  .  you  are  not  a  hunter  true.’ 

'I'he  young  hunter  understands  at  last  what  is  wanted  of  hirn,  :ni*l. 
after  sofiie  further  conversation  with  the  lady,  he  exclaims  : 

‘  With  earnest  faith  my  heart  is  tilled ; 

All  my  worldly  thoughts  I  yield 

.\t  the  voice  of  mv  Saviour  (’hrist  Jesu  !  ’ 


MAKdAKtrr. 

Yes,  now  you  are  a  hunter  true  !  * 


We  supj)ose  that  tliese  volumes  funiisli  the  best  and  most 
aeeessihle  aeeoimt  of  this  lovely  and  loft  v  woman,  who  now  sought 
to  solaee  herself  in  her  own  vcrynuiny  and  very  heavy  sorrows, 
and  then  turned  aside*  to  ehaiit  hvmns  for  martyrs;  and  wliile 
the  skies  were  reddening  their  stakes,  murmurt'd  to  heix'lf, 
“Shall  not  (lod  avenge  His  own  eleet,  who  ery  day  and  night 
“unto  llimy’’  She  knew,  conversed  with,  and  eneouraged 
Calvin,  hut  there  could  have  been  little  in  connexion  lu  tweeai 
them  ;  only  on  two  |H)ints  can  we  conceive  them  to  have  been 
one.  Hut  those  two  points  were  all  in  all  with  both,  they  were 
l>oth  converted,  Margaret  not  less  than  Calvin,  was  linn  and 
faithful  to  the  all-suthciency  of  the  Saviour^s  righteousness  and 
hhxxl.  Our  readers  know  that  she  had  two  husbands,  hotli 
f(x>ls  ;  her  life  was  what  may  he  truly  called  sadly  loiu'ly,  th(‘n 
she  lost  her  little  child,  to  which  she  was  a  perfect  mother  ;  and 
so  she  sjH'aks  ot  herself  as  “  a  parched  and  weary  land,  having 
“neither  dew  nor  moisture,”  hut  she  says,  “  a  <ontinual 
“sprinkling  ot  the  Holy  Spirit  ke})t  u])  in  her  heavi'uly 
eternity.”  The  following  verses  very  suflicientlv  express  the 
foundation  and  the  fulness  of  her  faith. 
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“  (\)me  to  iiiy  fountain  pure  and  free, 
Drink  of  its  stream  abundantly.” 
Hasten,  sinners,  to  the  eall 
Of  your  (lod,  who  speaks  to  all : 

“  (’ome  and  drink — it  ^ives  relief 
To  every  form  of  mortal  /^rief; 

(’ome  and  drink  the  dran^dit  divine. 
Out  of  this  new  fount  of  mine. 

Wash  away  eaeh  mortal  stain 
In  the  blood  of  Jesn  slain. 

\o  return  I  seek  from  thee 
lint  works  of  love  and  eharity.” 

Hasten,  sinners,  to  the  brink 
Of  this  stream  so  pure,  and  drink! 
Fill  your  hearts,  so  that  ye  may 
Serve  God  better  every  day. 
riien,  well  \vashed  of  every  stain 
'I'hat  of  earth  mi^^ht  yet  remain, 

Hy  Jesn’s  love  at  last  s(‘t  free, 
lave  ill  heaven  eternally. 

“  (’ome  to  my  fountain  ])nre  and  free. 
Drink  of  its  stream  abundantly  !  ” 
Listen,  sinners,  to  the  eall 
Of  your  God,  who  speaks  to  all. 


Tims  tlic  lloforinatiou  adyaiiced  in  Franco,  says  the  author, 
by  t^yo  roads  ;  one  on  tlic  mountains,  the  other  on  the  plain, 
the  Gospel  ^yas  making  its  ^yay  among  the  sons  of  labour  and  toil. 
It  had  its  martyrs  among  those  nor  loss  had  it  its  followers,  and 
martyrs,  confessors  and  w  itnesses,  among  the  learned  and  high¬ 
born,  whose  faculty  of  impiiry  had  been  aroused,  and  wdio 
desired  to  substitute  truth  for  monastic  superstition.  ^largaret 
was  the  eyangelist  of  the  court  and  of  the  King,  she  would 
haye  made  (^dvin  a  Bishop,  hut  the  favoritisms  of  a  Coui  t 
WTre  little  acceptable  to  his  simple  nature.  I  am  not  filled,  said 
he,  to  do  you  any  great  serv  ice,  the  capacity  is  vyanting  also, 
you  have  enough  vyithout  me. 

There  is  another  Ciueen  who  ajipejirs  in  these  volumes.  In 
these  days  it  vyas  that  Catherine  de  ^ledici  was  giyen  to  France. 
Clement  VII.  was  charmed  vyith  the  prospect  of  the  matrimonial 
union,  hetvyeen  his  family  of  Florentine  Merchants,  jind  that  of 
St.  L()uis.  This  marriage  he  said  w'as  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  church,  it  is  for  holy  opportunities  Clement  met  Francis  at 
‘‘Marseilles.’^  “Well,”  says  D’Aubigne,  “the  fleet  in  appear- 
“  ance  so  inoffensiv'e,  \yhich  glid(‘d  so  smoothly  oyer  the  waters 
‘‘  of  the  Mediterranean,  carried  like  the  hark  of  Ulysses’  stores 
“  of  future  tempests.  The  ev'ents  of  that  marriage  well  deserve 
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“  a  rcvitatiou  in  tlieso  volumes,  for  it  was  full  of  ill-omen  to 
“  the  cause  Protestantism  and  free-thought.  It  was  promised 
“  for  her  that  she  should  bring  to  Fraiiee  three  Italian  cities, 
“  slie  brought  in  fact  neitlier  Genoa,  Piza,  Milan,  Parma,  or 
“  IMacenza,  but  in  their  stead  she  gave  it  the  imbecile  Francis  1 1., 
‘‘the  sanguinary  Charles  IX.,  the  abominable  Henry  111.,  the 
“  infamous  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  also  that  women  at  once  so  witty 
“and  dissolute,  who  became  the  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  and  in 
“  coinparrison  with  wliom  Messaliiia  appears  chaste.  I'our 
“  chihlren  of  the  Minlici  are  among  the  monsters  recordi‘d  in 
“  history,  and  they  have  been  the  disgrace  and  misei  y  ot‘ 
“France.”  dement  and  Francis  deceived  each  otlier  most 
devoutly,  but  the  man  wlio  was  never  mistaken,  nor  can  be, 
servinl  the  papacy  by  those  intrigues  in  whicli  the  Vatican 
consecrated  connubial  woes  by  papal  ambition.  A  bull  against 
heretics  was  tlie  very  first  and  most  appropriate  gift  he  irnuh' 
to  France  u])on  the  marriage  of  his  niece.  On  the  side  of  France 
the  disapt)ointment  was  considerable  enough,  for  “  Francis  was 
“  inexhaustible  in  his  demands,  and  Clement  was  inexhaustible 
“  in  his  promises,  he  promised  everything  rights,  possi'ssions, 
“  in  a  word,  whatever  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  give.” 
Perhaps  our  author  in  the  following  passages  sinks  the  historian 
too  much  in  the  declaimer ;  but  his  readers  es])ecially,  if  they 
be  Protestant,  will  forgive  him,  and  think  that  the  shame  of 
b  ranee,  and  the  infinite  mischief  wrouglit  to  humanity  by  that 
exe<Table  creature,  furnish  a  sufficient  cause  even  for  passion 
in  a  historian. 


1  ho  young  lady  dcpiirtod  for  Nice,  and  people  said,  pointing  to  Iut 
as  they  saw  her  going  on  board  ship  :  There  is  the  real  cause  of  th(! 
strange  journey  ot  a  pope  to  France  !  If  it  were  a  matter  touching  the 
safety  of  the  Cliurch,  Clement  would  not  do  so  much ;  hut  it  is  to  place 
a  Medici  b«*side  a  throne,  and  perhaps  set  her  upon  it.  . .  .The  French 
fleet  put  to  sea:  the  sliip,  on  whose  mainmast  the  standaid  of 
b  ranee  had  been  hoisted,  exliibited  a  sight  at  once  gay  and  sad.  be¬ 
neath  the  Hags  and  banners,  at  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  in 
tlie  midst  ot  a  brilliant  retinue,  might  be  seen  a  kind  of  little  fairy,  who 
was  then  making  her  first  appearance  in  the  world.  She  was  a  young 
creature,  ot  middle  stature,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  bell-like  voice,  who 
appeared  to  possess  some  supernatural  power,  and  singularly  fascinated 
every  one  that  came  near  her.  Her  enchantments  and  her  pliiltrcs 
wt  re  the  subtile  poison  on  which  tlie  papacy  ndied  for  destroying  heresy. 
This  child,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  skipped  with 
joy  about  the  stately  ship.  **  I  am  going  to  he  daughter-in-law  to  the 
glorious  King  of  France”  she  said  to  herself.  Death,  with  whom  this 
strange  creature  seemed  to  have  made  a  secret  and  terrible  treaty,  was 
in  truth  ere  long  to  raise  her  to  the  summit  of  power.  The  galfeys  of 
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Albany,  aftt  r  havinj^  conveyed  the  girl  to  Nice  (it  is  Guicciardini’s 
word),  returned  to  Lej^born,  the  port  of  Tisa,  and  on  the  4th  of  October 

the  pope,  with  tlie  cardinals  and  all  his  household,  put  to  sea, 

#  #  #  # 

As  soon  as  the  pope’s  niece  arrived,  preparations  were  made  for  tho 
marriage.  The  ministers  of  the  king  and  of  the  pope  took  the  contract 
in  hand,  and  the  latter  having  spoken  of  annuity  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  :  “  It  is  very  little  for  so  noble  an  alliance,”  said  tho 
treasurers  of  Francis  I. — “  True,”  replied  Strozzi,  one  of  Clement’s 
most  able  servants  ;  **  but  observe  that  her  grace  the  Duchess  of  Urbino 
brings  moreover  three  rings  of  inestimable  value. . .  .Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Naples.’  These  diamonds,  whose  brilliancy  was  to  dazzle  the  king 
uiui  France,  never  shone  on  Catherine’s  fingers  or  on  the  crown  of 
Henry  II. 

The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  great  magnificence.  The  bride 
advanced,  young,  brilliant,  radiant  with  joy,  with  smiling  lips  and 
8])arkling  (‘yes,  her  head  adorned  with  gold,  pejirls,  and  flowers;  and  in 
her  train. . .  .  Death. . .  .  Death,  who  was  always  her  faithful  follower, 
who  served  hi‘r  even  when  she  would  have  averted  his  dart ;  who,  by 
striking  the  Dauphin,  was  to  make  her  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  ; 
by  striking  her  father-in-law,  to  make  her  queen  ;  and  by  striking  down 
successively  her  husband  and  all  her  sons,  to  render  her  supreme  con¬ 
troller  of  the  destinies  of  France.  In  gratitude,  therefore,  towards  the 
mysterious  and  sinister  ally,  the  Florentine  woman  was  forty  years 
later,  and  in  a  night  of  August,  to  give  him  a  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  fill  a  lake  with  blood  that  he  might 
bathe  therein,  and  organise  the  most  terrible  festival  that  laid  even  been 
held  in  honour  of  Death.  Catherine  apjiroached  the  altar,  trembling  a 
little,  though  not  agitated.  'I'he  pope  ofliciated,  desirous  of  jiersonally 
completing  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  and  tapi'rs  without  number  were 
lighted.  'I'he  King  and  Queen  of  Franc(',  with  a  crowd  of  courtiers 
dr('ss(‘d  in  the  richest  costumes  that  surrounded  the  altar.  Catherine 
de  Medici  placed  her  cold  hand  in  the  faithh'ss  hand  of  Henry  of  Va¬ 
lois,  which  was  to  deprive  the  Deform  of  all  liberty,  and  France  herself, 
in  the  Unhappg  Peacpy  of  her  glory  and  her  conquests.  Clement  gave 
his  pontifical  blessing  to  this  tragic  ])air.  The  marriage  was  conclu¬ 
ded :  the  girl.,  Guicciardini  calls  her,  was  a  wife;  her  eyes  glane(‘d  jrs 
with  lire.  Was  it  a  beam  of  happiness  and  pride?  Probably.  We 
might  ask  also  if  it  was  the  joy  of  the  hyena  scenting  from  afar  the 
graves  where  it  could  feast  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  or  of  the  tiger 
espying  from  its  lair  in  the  African  desert  the  groups  of  travellers  upon 
whom  it  might  spring  and  ([uench  its  raging  thirst  for  blood.  But  al¬ 
though  the  appetites  which  manifested  tliemselves  in  the  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  massacre  already  existed  in  the  germ  in  this  young  wife,  there  is 
no  evidence  (it  must  be  acknowledged)  that  she  allowed  herself  to  bo 
governed  at  Marseill(‘8  by  these  cruel  promj)tings. 

There  are  creatures  accursed  of  God,  who,  under  a  dazzling  veil  and 
fair  outward  show,  impart  to  a  nation  an  active  power  of  contagion,  tho 
venom  of  corruption,  an  invisible  principle  of  death  which,  ciiculaUd 
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through  the  veins,  infects  with  its  morbid  properties  all  parts  of  ilu; 
body,  and  strikes  the  physical  powers  with  general  prostration.  It 
was  thus  at  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  that  a 
fallen  being  deceived  man ;  by  him  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  hy  stn.  The  first  scene  which  stands  alone,  has  been  n'pi  ated, 
however,  from  time  to  time  in  the  world,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
It  happened  to  France  when  the  daughter  of  the  Medici  crept  into  the 
family  of  its  kings.  No  doubt  the  disease  was  already  among  the 
people,  but  Catherine’s  arrival  was  ore  of  those  events  which  bring  the 
corruption  to  a  head.  This  woman,  so  false  and  dissolute,  so  vile  as  to 
crawl  at  the  feet  of  her  husband’s  mistress  and  pick  up  secrets  for  her; 
this  woman,  who  gave  birth  to  none  but  enervated,  idiotic,  distempered, 
and  vicious  children,  not  only  corrupted  her  own  sons,  but  infech'd  an 
entire  brilliant  society  that  might  have  been  noble  and  just  (as  Coligny 
showed),  and  instilled  her  deadly  venom  into  its  veins.  Tlie  niece  of 
the  pope  poisoned  France. 


Tliese  broken  and  fragmentary  sketelies  from  tliese  voliinu  s 
w  ill  assure  our  readers  of  their  interest  and  value.  Into  the  moie 
painful  stories  of  the  ptu’seeulion  wliieli  everywhere  brokt'  foi  lh 
upon  tlie  marriage  with  (’atlu'rine  do  Medicis,  we  liave  no 
space  to  enter.  The  ultramontane  party  designed  the  eatching 
of  all  tlie  Lutherans  in  I’aris  in  one  east  of  the  net  ;  the  hounds 
of  tlie  impiisition  were  everywhere  at  work,  in  cellars  and  gai  nds, 
and  in  pahuvs  too.  The  hushand  was  torn  from  tlie  wife,  and 
the  fatlier  from  the  children,  and  the  son  from  the  niotlnu’; 
the  ahpia/.ils  of  the  Sorhonne  lodged  ///m*  handrod  prisfmers  in 
the  (  onciergerie.  Yet  even  at  this  moment,  it  seenu'd  ])ossihh‘ 
that  France  might  ])ursue  tlu'  course  of  Fngland,and  hhancis  I. 
iHH'auie  a  I  hairy  VIII.  Among  tlu' most  glorious  of  the  victims 
was  Alexander  (1(‘  la  (’roix  —  our  historian  gives  with  all  his 
jHHMiliar  vigour  of  narrative  the  history  of  this  rcmarkahle  man 
— he  had  been  a  friar,  hut  he  abandoned  Paris,  his  convent,  his 
cowl,  and  his  monkish  title,  lie  reached  Geneva  under  the 
name  of  Alexander ;  welcomed  and  instructed  hy  F'arel  his  trans¬ 
formation  htvame  complete  ;  Christ  had  become  to  him  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  and  hold  in  confessing  Him,  the  (uaievan 
magistracy,  under  the  influence  of  the  priests,  condemned  him 
to  death  as  a  heretic  ;  hut  the  sentence  was  commuti'd  for  fear 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  he  was  simply  turned  out  of  the  city, 
(hi  tl  e  high  road,  beyond  the  gates,  he  stopped  and  ])reached  to 
the  j)eople  who  followed  him.  Ho  inspired  respect  as  deeply 
as  he  commandi'd  homage  hv  his  ehxpience.  Xohody  could  stop 
him,  so  strongly  did  his  zeal  for  truth  ins])irehim  to  win  people 
to  the  Lord.  He  did  not  deceive  himself,  he  knew  what  awaited 
him,  |H'rs(H'ution,  l)onds,  imprisonment,  death; — no  matter,  he 
wouhLpreach  to  his  countrymen  ;  setting  out,  therefore,  from 
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IJeriRS  lie  crossed  the  Iroiitier  ot‘  Switzerland,  and  entered 
France.  Few  reformers  strike  us  as  bein*^  so  absorbed  by  wliat 
inav  be  called  the  passion  of  the  cross.  ‘‘  Ob,  iny  Saviour,  he 
exclaimed,  “Thou  hast  given  Thy  life  for  me,  1  desire  to  give 
mine  for  Thee.’*  Wandering  along  the  banks  of  the  Bienne, 
the  Aier,  the  Seille,  and  tlie  Saone,  he  entered  the  cottages  of 
poor  jH'asants,  scattering  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel,  and  })roclaim- 
ing  the  forgiveness  of  the  Gospel.  At  Lyons,  numhers  heard 
himpreacli;  lie  went  from  house  to  house;  persecution  ragtd 
tiercely  in  [..yoiis ;  the  priests  sought  for  liiiii  but  could  not  find 
him  ;  friends  hid  him  away  ;  they  sought  lor  him  in  one  part  oi 
the  city,  he  was  preaching  in  an  upper  chamlx'r  in  another ; 
they  looked  for  him  in  some  suburb  in  the  north,  he  was  preach- 
im***  in  the  soutli.  Impelled  by  a  magnanimity  which  would  b(^ 
fanaticism^  if  it  were  not  holy  devotion  and  consecration,  the 
mvsterious  evangelist  entered  the  prison  to  console  two  who  had 
been  laid  there;  had  he  been  discovered,  the  gates  would  havt^ 
tinally  closed  14)011  him,  but  he  left  the  dungeon,  and  no  man 
laid  hands  on  him.  It  was  said  he  possessed  Satanic  po\yers,  and 
passed  invisibly  through  the  police.  At  hist,  he  was  seized;  he 
had  moved  long  about  a  mysterious  presence,  gifted  with  those 
mighty  powers,  eloipience  and  holiness.  After  a  wondrouslv 
effective  unfolding  of  the  Gospel  at  Lyons,  principally  through 
the  imprudence  of  some  followers  it  would  seem,  he  was  taken  ; 
he  was  brought  into  Paris  loaded  with  chains,  but  the  surround¬ 
ing  guards  and  archers  in  the  course  of  the  journey  had  learned 
to  treat  him  with  respect.  The  captain  of  the  archers  was  a 
worthy  man,  and  as  he  rode  beside  Alexamh'r,  he  (pu'stioned 
him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  It  is  an  amazing  circnmstaiice, 
the  captain  was  converted  while  they  were  journeying  to  Paris, 
As  they  jonrneved  on  from  village  to  village  in  that  age  of  slow 
journeys,  resting  for  the  night  in  inns,  he  used  all  his  skill  ot 
speech ;  in  many  places  the  priest  of  the  village  was  sent  for  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  him,  it  was  unavailing.  “  Wonderful  thingsl”  says  the 
old  chronicler,  “he  was  more  useful  at  the  inns  and  on  the  road, 
than  ever  he  had  been  befori'.”  Filtering  Paris,  he  must  have 
known  what  awaited  him,  worse  than  di'ath  ;  the  monks  of  his 
order,  the  cruel  Bominicians,  outraged  by  his  heresy  from  the 
most  orthodox  of  orders,  were  only  too  anxious  that  the  last 
resources  of  the  torture  sliould  be  tried  upon  him.  As  he  re¬ 
fused  to  name  accomplices,  and  would  give  the  names  of  none 
who  like  himself  had  separated  from  the  church  of  Borne,  ho 
was  tortured  by  the  wi'dges  of  the  boot  ;  bis  left  leg  was 
crushed.  The  judge  was  amazed  at  his  patience  ;  “  It  is  enough,*' 
he  said,  “he  has  been  tortured  too  much.”  The  cxc'cutioners 
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lifted  up  the  martyr  and  carried  him  to  his  dunj^con,  a  cripple; 
tlicy  brought  liim  forth  again  shortly  after,  condemning  him  to 
bo  burned  alive.  It  seemed  as  though  a  flash  of  joy  lit  up  his 
features,  “  Truly, said  the  spectators,  “  he  is  more  joyful  than  ho 
was  before  !  The  priests  gathered  round  him  to  pcrfonn  the 
sacerdotal  degradation,  ‘‘  If  you  utter  a  word,*^  said  they,  ‘‘  you 
will  have  your  tongue  cut  out.’’  He  uttered  not  a  word,  only 
as  the  absurdities  and  mysteries  went  on,  some  severe  smiles  es- 
ca|KHl  him ;  then  they  dressed  him  in  the  robe  de  foly  a  coarse 
garment,  worn  by  the  poorer  peasantry.  “  Oh  God  !  ”  he  ex- 
<'laim(Hl,  “  is  there  any  greater  honour,  than  to  receive  the 
livery  which  Thy  son  received  in  the  house  of  Herod?”  and 
then  he  mounted  a  cart,  used  to  carry  mud  or  dust,  and  with 
the  Dominican  monks  proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution.  As 
the  cart  moved  slowly  along,  he  threw'  out  his  words  upon  the 
crowd  bv  the  side  of  the  cart.  “  Thinking  nothing  of  his  ow  n 
“  death, says  a  writer,  ‘‘  he  scattered  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel.” 
‘‘  Dither  recant  or  hold  your  tongue,”  said  the  priest.  Alexander 
turned  round  and  said  wdtli  firmness,  “  I  will  not  renounce 
“Jesus  Christ;  depart  from  me  ve  deceivers  of  the  people.” 
lie  obtained  permission  at  the  place  of  execution,  to  address 
some  w  ords  to  the  |K'ople,  but  the  w'ords  amounted  to  fervid  and 
glow'ing  confessions  of  love  to  the  Redeemer,  and  W'hen  he  had 
done,  he  said  to  the  executioner,  “  Proceed,”  and  the  officers  of 
justice  bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  amidst  the 
(Tackling  of  the  waxid,  and  the  ascending  flames,  arose  his  voice, 
“Oh  my  Itc'dec'mer !  Oh  my  Redeemer  !  ”  At  last  his  voice  w  as 
silent.  Kven  the  excH'utioners  turned  to  each  other  and  said, 
“  What  a  strange  criminal  this  is  ;  ”  and  the  monks  turned  to 
c'ach  other  and  said,  “  If  that  man  be  not  saved,  wdio  wdll  be?” 
and  the  sjx^ctators  beat  upon  their  breasts,  and  said,  “  A  great 
wronji:  has  Ix'en  done  to  that  man.”  Such  a  death  as  this  is  in- 
decxl  a  triumph,  and  it  tolls  the  knell  of  the  executioners,  while 
it  ]m'parea  the  crown  for  the  victim.  These  volumes  arc  full  of 
these  stories  of  the  martyrs.  Here  is  the  stor}'  of  the  death  of 
Master  Caturce : — 

Tlio  judges  were  greatly  embarrassed.  One  of  them  visited  the  heretic 
in  his  dungeon,  to  see  if  he  could  not  be  shaken.  **  Master  Caturce,” 
said  he,  **  we  otter  to  set  you  at  full  liberty,  on  condition  that  you  will 
first  retract  only  three  points,  in  a  lecture  w'hich  you  will  give  in  the 
fw'hools.”  The  chronicler  does  not  tell  us  what  these  three  points  were. 
The  licentiate’s  friends  entreated  him  to  consent,  and  for  a  moment  he 
hesitated,  only  to  n'gain  his  firmness  immediately  after.  “  It  is  a  snare 
of  tlic  Evil  one,”  he  replied.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  friends  laid  a 
form  of  recantation  before  liim,  and  w'hen  he  had  rejected  it,  they 
brouglit  him  another  still  more  skilfully  drawn  up.  liut,  “  the  Lord 
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ptren‘;tbenc(l  him  so  that  ho  thrust  all  these  papers  away  from 
him.” 

Ifis  friends  withdrew  in  dismay.  lie  was  declared  a  heretic,  con¬ 
demned  to  he  burnt  alive,  and  taken  to  the  square  of  St.  Etienne. 

Here  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled,  especially  of  students  of  the 
university  who  were  anxious  to  witness  the  degradation  of  so  esteemed 
a  professor.  The  “  mystery  ”  lasted  three  hours  of  triumph  for  the 
AV'ord  of  God.  Never  had  Caturce  spoken  with  greater  freedom.  In 
answer  to  everything  that  was  said,  he  brought  some  passage  of  Scripture 
“  very  pertinent  to  reprove  the  stupidity  of  his  judges  before  the 
scholars.”  His  academical  robes  were  taken  olf,  the  costume  of  a 
merry-andrew  was  put  on  him,  and  then  another  scene  began. 

A  Dominican  'monk,  wearing  a  white  robe  and  scapulary,  with  a 
black  cloak  and  pointed  cap,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
ascended  a  little  wooden  pulpit  which  had  been  set  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  s(juare.  This  by  no  means  learned  individual  assumed  an  im¬ 
portant  air,  for  he  had  been  commissioned  to  deliver  what  was  called 
“  the  sermon  of  catholic  faith.”  In  a  voice  that  w'as  heard  all  over  the 
s(|uare,  he  r(*ad  his  text :  The  Spirit  upeaketh  expressltf,  that  in  the 
latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits 
and  doctrines  of  devils.  The  monks  were  delighted  with  a  text  which 
appeared  so  suitable ;  but  Caturce,  who  almost  knew  his  Testament  by 
heart,  perceiving  that,  according  to  their  custom  of  distorting  Scripture, 
ho  had  only  taken  a  fragment  (Jopin)  of  the  passage,  cried  out  in  a 
loud  voice :  “  Read  on.”  The  Dominican,  who  felt  alarmed,  stopped 
short,  upon  which  Caturce  himself  completed  the  passage  :  Forbidding 
to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  had  created 
to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe.  The  monks  w’cro 
confounded ;  the  students  and  other  friends  of  ths  licentiate  smiled. 
“We  know  them,”  continued  the  energetic  professor,  “  these  deceivers  of 
the  people,  who  instead  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  feed  them  with  trash.  In 
God's  service  there  is  no  question  of  fish  or  of  flesh,  of  black  or  of 
grey,  of  Wednesday  or  Friday. . .  .It  is  nothing  but  foolish  superstition 
which  reijuires  celibacy  and  abstaining  from  meats.  Such  are  not  the 
commandments  of  God.”  The  Dominican  in  his  pulpit  listened  with 
astonishment ;  the  prisoner  was  preaching  in  the  midst  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  and  the  students  heard  him  “  with  great  favour.”  The  poor 
Dominican,  ashamed  of  his  folly,  left  his  sermon  unpreached. 

After  this  the  martyr  was  led  back  to  the  court,  where  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  upon  him.  Caturce  surveyed  his  judges  with  in¬ 
dignation,  and,  as  he  left  the  tribunal,  exclaimed  in  Latin  :  “  Thou  seat 
of  iniquity!  Thou  court  of  injustice!”  He  w'as  now  led  to  the 
scaffold,  and  at  the  stake  continued  exhorting  the  people  to  know  Jesus 
Christ.  “  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  great  fruit  wrought  by  his 
death,”  says  the  chronicle,  “  especially  among  the  students  then  at  the 
university  of  Toulouse,”  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1532. 

All  priests,  however,  even  when  they*^  esj)ouse(l  the  nobler 
convictions  did  not  abide  faithful ;  of  these  our  writer  gives  as 
the  intcrcbting  history  of  a  famous  orator  Lecoq : — 
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There  was  at  tliat  time  in  l*aris  a  cure,  named  liccoq,  who«e  proich- 
iii;;  drew  great  crowds  to  St.  Eiistaehe.  Certain  ladies  of  llie  court, 
wiio  affected  piety,  never  missed  one  of  his  sermons.  “  Wliat 
elocpience  !  ’’  said  tiiey,  speaking  of  Lecoq.  one  day  wlieii  there  was  a 
reception  at  St.  Germain  ;  “  What  a  striking  voice  !  what  a  How  of 
words  !  what  boldness  of  tlionght !  wliat  fervent  piety  !  ” — “  Your  fine 
orator,”  said  the  king,  wlio  was  listening  to  them,  “is  no  doubt  a 
Lutheran  in  disguise  I  ”  “  Not  at  all.  Sire,”  said  one  of  the  ladies;  “he 
often  declaims  against  Luther,  and  says  that  we  must  not  s(‘parate  from 
the  Church.”  Margaret  asked  her  brother  to  judge  for  himself.  “  1 
will  go,”  said  Francis.  The  cure  was  inforiiH'd  that  on  the  following 
Sunday  the  king  and  all  his  court  would  come  to  hear  his  sermon.  The 
priest  was  charnnul  at  the  information.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  and 
had  received  evangelical  impressions;  only  they  were  not  deep,  and 
the  breath  of  favour  might  easily  turn  him  from  the  right  way.  As 
this  breath  was  just  now  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  Gos[K‘!,  ho 
entert‘d  with  all  his  heart  into  the  conspiracy  of  the  ladies,  and  began 
to  jnepare  a  discourse  aihqded,  as  ht*  thought,  to  introduce'  the  now 
light  into  the  king’s  mind. 

When  Sunday  came,  all  the  carriages  of  the  court  drew  iq)  hetorc 
the  churcli  of  St.  Eustache,  whii  h  the  king  enteri'd,  followeal  by  Du 
Ihdlay,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  at  te'udant  lords  and  ladies.  The  crowd 
was  immense.  The  ])reach(‘r  went  up  into  the  jmlpit,  and  eve*ryb()dy 
j)repared  to  listen.  At  first  the  king  observed  nothing  remarkable ; 
but  gradually  the  sermon  grew  w'armer,  and  words  full  of  life  were 
heard.  “  Tlie  end  of  all  visible  things,”  said  Lecoq,  “  is  to  lead  us  to 
invisible  things.  The  bread  which  refn*shes  our  body  tells  us  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  light  of  our  soul.  Seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
Jesus  lives  by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples.  Que 
Hurstttn  sunt  quarite^  says  St.  Paul,  tihi  Christ  us  est  in  dexteraDei  sedens. 
Yes,  seek  those  thitajs  which  are  uhove  !  I)o  not  confine  yourself  during 
mass  to  what  is  upon  the  altar;  rise  yourselves  by  faith  to  heaven 
there  to  find  the  Son  of  God.  After  he  has  consecrated  the  elements, 
does  not  the  priest  cry  out  to  the  people:  Sursum  corda  /  lift  up  your 
hearts  I  These  words  signify :  Here  is  the  bread  and  here  is  the 
wine,  but  Jesus  is  in  heaven.  For  this  reason.  Sire,”  continued  Lecoq, 
boldly  turning  to  the  king,  “  if  you  wish  to  have  Jesus  Christ,  do  not 
look  fer  him  in  the  visible  elements ;  soar  to  heaven  on  the  wings  ot 
faith.  It  IS  helicving  in  Jesus  Christ  that  tee  eat  his  flesh,  says  8l. 
Augustin.  It  it  were  were  true  that  Christ  must  be  touched  w  ith  the 
liands  and  devovred  by  the  teeth,  we  should  not  say  sursuni,  uj)W'ards! 
but  deorsum,  downwards  I  Sire,  it  is  to  heaven  that  1  invite  you. 
Hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  :  sursutn  corda,  Sire,  sursum  corda  I  ”  And 
the  sonorous  voice  of  the  priest  filled  the  whole  church  with  these 
wonls,  which  he  repeated  with  a  tone  of  the  sinccrest  conviction.  All 
the  congregation  w  as  moved,  and  even  Francis  admired  the  el<)(]uencc 
of  the  preacher.  “  What  do  you  think  of  it?  ”  he  asked  Du  Bellay  as 
they  were  leaving  the  church. — “Ho  may  be  right,”  answered  the 
Pishop  ot  Paris,  who  was  not  opposed  to  a  moderate  relbrm,  and  who 
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was  married.  — “  I  have  a  great  mind  to  s(‘e  this  prie.st  again,”  said  the 
king. — “Nothing  ean  be  easier,”  rejdied  Dii  JU*llay. 

Precautions,  however,  were  taken  tiiat  tiiis  interview  should  he*  con¬ 
cealed  Irom  evervhody.  The  cure  disguiseil  hiinselt'and  was  introduet*d 
s(‘cretly  into  tlie  king’s  private  cabinet.  “  lAaive  us  to  ourselves,”  said 
Francis  to  the  bishop. — “  Monsieur  le  cure,’’  continued  he,  “  have  the 
goo.lness  to  e.\plain  what  you  said  about  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.” 
LeciMj  showed  that  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ  could  alone  be  of  use 
to  the  soul.  “  Indeed  !  ”  said  Francis;  “  you  raise  strange  scruples  in 
my  mind.”  This  encouraged  tin*  ])riest,  who  charmed  with  his  success, 
brought  forward  other  article's  of  faith,  llis  xeal  spoil  c've'rything ;  it 
was  too  much  for  the  king,  who  began  to  think  that  the  prii'st  might 
be  a  heretic  after  all,  and  ordered  him  to  be  evainined  by  a  Romish 
doctor.  “He  is  an  arch-heretic,”  said  the  iinpiisitor,  after  the  ex¬ 
amination.  “  With  your  Majesty’s  permission  1  will  keep  him  locked 
up.”  The  king,  who  did  not  mean  to  go  so  far,  ordi‘i\‘d  Lecot|  “to  be 
set  at  liberty,  ainl  t<j  be  admitted  to  prove  his  assertions  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Holy  Scripture.” 

Hut  wo  must  elo.so  our  notieo  of  those  voluiiu's;  full  of  every 
fa.seinatiiig  interest  to  the  mind,  in  love  ('it her  witli  tlie  truth 
of  lr('('<loiu,  or  tlie  freinlom  of  truth.  Volumes  possessing  an 
additional  fascination  to  ns,  read  amidst  the  scenes  they  do- 
scribe,  and  to  wliieh  tliev  reler. 
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IN  looking  through  the  volumes  of  the  ‘  Kelectie,’  wo  have  often 
been  struck  by  the  relevaiK'v  ol‘  many  old  contributions  to 

1.  The  Congregational  Magazine.  Mag.,  1889.  ArticU:  Rev.  Dr. 
1  [alley  on  the  Permanent  Institution  of  the  Pastoral  Office. 

2.  The  Prevalence  of  As>>umed  Aposfolicism^  a  Call  to  Evangelizing 
Lnhours :  a  Sermon.  Preached  in  the  Rev.  J.  Mark’s  Chapef 
Chelmsford,  April  80///,  1889,  at  the  Forty- first  General  Meeting  of 
the  Essex  Conyreyaiional  Union.  Ily  the  Hev.  James  Morison. 

•  As  tliis  sheet  is  ])assing  under  our  eye  there  comes,  as  by  accident,  before 
us,  the  following  clause,  from  a  trust  deed  of  a  chajiel  now  in  the  course  of 
erection.  It  illustrates  some  of  the  points  raised  in  the  article.  The  jioints 
referred  to,  and  this  elaiise  illustrative  of  them  are  peculiarly  suggestive  at 
the  ])resent  time,  when  mueh  is  being  said  and  written  on  the  desirableness 
of  Independent  and  Baptist  bodies  becoming  one  : — Trustees  of  new  C\)n- 

gregational  chapel  at - before  trust,  to  permit  and  sutler  the  chapel, 

school-rooms,  ami  otlier  buildings,  now  or  hereafter  to  he  erected  on  the 
said  ground,  to  be  for  ever  occupied  and  u.sed  respectively  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  other  religious  and  jdiilanthropie  jiurjxmes,  according 
to  the  ])riiieij)les  and  usages  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Congregational 
denomination  called  Independents,  being  Pa-do-haptists'' 
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the  prominent  point. s  of  some  modern  controversies.  Tlie  suhip.  f 
..  S,1  has  lH.(!ome  ol'  late  o.ic  of  most  oxtensivo  •ui.l 

.ibsorlm,^  m  erest.  It  is  one  wliicli  while  a-itatin.. 
Kstahlislu>(l  Church,  necessarily  provokes  attenfioirto  anvthii  '^ 
which  looks  hko  It  in  olher  communities.  That  the 
p  cf,Mtional  iSonconformists  are  awake  to  this,  and  desire  to  lool.- 
«l.o  bcar.nf.s  of  the  subject,  as  it  may  be  sup^^S  .  ^  ^ 
or  wron.d V  to  atlcH,.t  themselves,  is  evinced  by  the  whole  .,  3. 
of  .leeds  be.n-  set  down  as  one  of  the  matters  to  be  freely  ,  d 
openh  discusscHl  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  llniou  it 

•ni.VTT  ■  *'s*  tl'oreforc,  that  both  stimulus 

.nid  blip  inight  be  given  to  thinkers  and  siieakers  „u  the 
occa.s,on,  and  in  prospect  of  it  by  our  reprinting  the  folhnvi  m 
article,  which  appearinl  in  this  journal  thirty  years  a.-o  •  it  J?- 
understoiKl  and  lielieved  at  the  time,  to  W  writimi  ’bv  n 
who  just  then  was  the  best  abused  man  in  all  En  laud  ibr  is 
^.,.,.osed  extreme  views;  but  whose  habit  (unfortunale  a.s  soi  ! 
uou  d  deem  it)  o  tijing  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  thim^  his 
we  think  unhttiHl  him  for  being  the  party  leader  whiVh  1  lo 

S:;r“‘  '  we^nein,./..  AV:'  7W 

AV  e  jilace  these  two  pieces  at  the  head  of  this  article  not 
ecause  we  intend  to  write  about  then,,  but  because  tli  w 
mth  glanceat  a  subject  on  which  we  wish  not  only  to  oflbr  a 
teu  houghtsed  ourown,  but  to  elicit,  if  po.ssible,  the  thomdits 
ot  others  Ihith  the  pieces  are  published  in  coiiseV.ence  i^thc 

)r‘  ir  d'iev^s'  "1.0  beard  them  delivered  : 

nr.  Halley  s  was  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Uev  T 

Ayeling,  as  co-pastor  to  the  Itev.  .1.  Campbell,  of  Kim^slaml’ 

laai  Undon  ;  Mr.  Morisoii’s,  as  .stated  in  the  title,  at  the  inect- 

nig  of  the  nimist('rso)  an  adjoiiiingcountv  ;  if,  therefore,  neither 

be  ivspectisl  authors  should  themselves  favour  us  with  their 

t  h  n  poblicly  committed 

"!"""V'Si  ”1!  aro  iwl,  l.o.ovor, 

•'cttiiiL' iii>  ol  for  battle,  or  meditating  t'lc 

notL  \-s  1 0  proh  less  controversy.  The  subject  we  intend 

siMs  ulatioii  •  iii/l*  b'*out  mi|H)rtance;  it  has  many  difficulties  in 

strms  to  iiiv  Iv  ’  v’,  "I'.'^over  view  Is-  taken  of  it, 

ms  te  1  wbh  '  ""b'  I'ke  danger.  It  is  infimatelv  con- 

and  we  fr!.ilX"‘'  <‘ontrovcr.sies  of  the  day; 

hari'iioni/o'iti' l*‘'.'pl<'xes  us,  when  we  want  to 
.nmont/e  the  sentiments  and  the  conduct— the  iirofessions  and 
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tliat  wo  do  not  soo  our  own  way  very  oloarly,  it  would  ill 
Ix'conio  us  to  protoud  to  discus.^  the  subject,  and  it  woidd  be 
uioustrous  to  iuduli>;i‘  in  assertion  or  doj^iuatisiu.  We  propose, 
therelbre,  to  put  oiir  own  broken  and  confused  tliou<^hts  into  the 
form  of  doubts,  or  (piestions,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  seem 
host  to  (‘onsist  with  a  state  of  mind  <^roping  after  light,  and 
with  the  purpose  of  eliciting  light  from  others. 

51  r.  ^forison’s  object,  in  his  sermon,  is,  in  his  own  words,  to 
show,  “  the  suitableness  of  the  evangelizing  labours  ....  of  the 
“  Kssex  Congregational  Union,  to  the  present  state  of  our  coun- 
“  try  ;  and  especially  their  suitableness,  on  account  of  certain 
“  opinions  which  arc  extensively  ])ropagated.’’  Among  these, 
denomimited  afterwards  “  false  opinions,^’  the  first  place  is 
allotted  to: — “  The  dkniai.  that  the  Bihte  is  the  onh/  rate  of  faith 
tind  fr()rshi/>P 

h'rom  the  autlior’s  remarks  on  this  subject  we  select  a  few 
sentences. 


We  know  that  it  liad  been  said,  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  ot  faith.”  We  know 
tliat  it  had  been  said,  “  Whosoever,  tlironj^h  his  private  judj^ment,  will- 
inj'ly  and  ])urposcly  doth  opeidy  break  the  tra<litions  and  ceremonies 
ot  the  Church,  which  he  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  he 
ordained  and  approved  of  common  authority,  ought  to  he  openly  re¬ 
buked.”  We  ‘could  subscribe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
declarations; — the  first,  because  we  altogether  disbelieved  it,  and  tlic 
second,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  because  if  the  practices  in  view 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  Avord  of  God,  why  go  to  tradition  to  sanc¬ 
tion  them  ?  Why  not  rest  satisfied  w’ith  the  verdict  of  tlie  Scriptures? 
Why  set  up  a  human  authority  on  the  same  seat  of  judgment  as  the 
Divine  ? 

•iC'  -a-  -il-  %  if-  ■it' 


A  learned  able,  and  pious  layman  who  is  in  high  repute  in  the 
Kpiscopal  Church,  referring  to  the  principle  of  appealing  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  alone,  says,  “  It  is  because  the  Church  of  England  so  substanti¬ 
ally  rejects  this  principle,  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  tliat 
she  is  not  a  Protestant y  hut  a  reformed  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church !  ” 


* 


The  Holy  Scriptures  recognise  a  very  dissimilar  arbiter  of  differ¬ 
ences,  and  a  very  dissimilar  rule  of  interpretation  from  that  of  wliich 
you  have  just  heard.  They  say,  “To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light 
in  them.  “  Search  the  Scriptures,”  Avas  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ. 

-it  -it  -it  ■it  ■it- 

Think,  brethren,  of  your  poor  and  ignorant  countrymen . think 

of  one,  lulled  into  false  security  by  tlie  fatal  dream,  that  it  is  enough 
for  him  to  believe  as  others  believe ;  or  think  of  another,  Avho  is  rest¬ 
ing  his  faith,  not  on  the  Avord  of  God,  hut  on  the  Avmrd  of  man,  and 

e  c 
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will  you  not  give  fresli  vij^our  to  an  institution,  all  whone  preachers  say, 
n!ul  say,  without  inconsistency  and  without  reserve^  “  the  liihle,  tlie 
Itible  only  is  the  reli-ion  of  Protestants?”  .  .  ,  ,to  you,  as  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  men  who  in  times  still  darker,  maintaiiud  the  supciency 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  riyht  of  private  judyment,  your  j^reat  Master 
looks  lor  a  zealous  maintenance  ot*  these  essential  cliuraeters  ot  his  le- 

Hj;ion. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

We  do  not  expect  hy  a  earetul  study  of  the  Hihle  to  iind  new  doc¬ 
trines ;  but  we  do  expect  to  find  new  aspects  of  the  old  doctrines;  \ye 
do  expect  to  clear  those  doctrines  /‘row/  the  rust  and  the  ruhhish  which 
the  ignorayne  of  former  ayes  has  heaped  upon  them.  We  do  exju'ct  to 
see  them  in  uirthe  hrij^htness  and  beauty  of  the  ori-^inal,  the  hn-ht- 
ness  and  beauty  in  which  they  appeared  when  they  came  first  IVoiu  the 

hand  of  the  Uedeemer. 

*  # 

To  sink  a  man  below  the  dignity  of  an  accountable  agent,  is  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  pretended  apostolic  scheme.  It  puts  down  the 
spirit  of  inquiry:  it  teaches  to  defer  to  authority,  it  insists  that  the 
religion  of  the  church  must  be  the  religion  of  the  priestlu^od,  and  that 
the  religion  of  the  priesthood  must  be  the  religion  of  everybody  be- 

si<les.  ^  ^  -*1  •  1 

llv  those,  and  many  similar  statements,  ]^^r.  jlorison,  and, 

tlirouj^h  him,  the  Essex  ministers,  maintain  what  have  always 
been  eensidered  as  great  Protestant,  tind  by  emphasis,  therel’ore, 
great  Dissenting,  or  Nonconformist,  principles;  such  as  the  (X- 
clusive  a\ithority  of‘ Scri])ture  ;  the  right  of  private  judgment  ; 
the  reject hui  of  traditions,  and  of  traditional  inter])retatiou  or 
belief;  the  consetpient  independence  of  the  church  ol  one  age,  in 
res]H‘ct  to  its  faith,  worship,  rites,  i^cc.,  of  that  of  another  -the 
duty,  ill  fact,  of  ])erfectiug  the  licformation,  by  a])pealiug  Inan 
fathers,  and  councils,  and  creeds,  to  the  ”  law*  and  to  the  testi¬ 
mony,”  and  ”  searching  the  Scrii>tures,”  with  freedom  and  in- 
dei>endence,  unshackliHl  by  human  formularies,  in  order  to  clear 
the  “dmdrines”  “  from  the  rust  and  the  rubbish  which  the 
“  ignorance  of  former  agt's  has  hea])ed  upon  them,”  and  thus  to 
get  ”  to  see  them  in  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  ot  their 

“  original.”  ^ 

Dr.  Halley  improves  upon  this;  and,  in  a  very  felicitous  and 
forcible  passage,  asserts  that  lnde]>endent  ehurehe-s,  as  such,  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  fully  exercising  what  !Mr.  M orison  claims  as 
their  riyht.  ^Ir.  Morison,  indeed,  involves  their  jiosscssioii  ot 
this  ]H>wer,  and  their  exercise  of  it  too,  when  he  dc'serihes  the 
Ksst'x  Congregational  Union  as  “an  institution,  all  ot  who>c 
“  jireachers  say',  and  without  ineonsistenvy  and  without  resriie 
“  — the  Hihle,  the  Hihle  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  ; 
addri'sses  his  brethren  as  the  “representatives”  ot  men  who 
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inaiiitainod  and  acted  on  tliis  ininciplo  in  Idriner  days  of  de¬ 
gradation  and  darkness  ; — and  describes  the  “  ji^reat  blaster  as 
h)okin^  to  them,  as  such,  with  ])artievdar  interest,  for  pemdiar 
displays  ol‘  eonsisteney  and  zeal.  We  return,  however,  to  Dr. 
Halley. 

Alter  statin<j^,  in  his  introdiietory  remarks,  the  necessity  under 
which  Independents  act  in  dissenting  from  the  (’hiireh,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  refers  to  certain  modern  reformers,  who  say  that  they  act  Irom 
necessity  in  dissenting  from  them.  “An  attack,’*  lie  remarks  “has 
“  recently  been  made  uj)on  [ns],  and  sustained  in  a  series  of 
“  small  publications,  which  are  industriously  circulated  by  persons 
“  who  contend  for  principles  utterly  sahrersire  of  oar  diseiphne^ 
“  and  order.  They  profess  to  nadntain  more  simple  modes  of 
“  ehureh  yorernmeat.''  It  would  thus  seem,  that,  by  this  new  sect, 
the  Indepe  ndent  Dissenters  are  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
tlu'v  have  beiui  obliged,  by  their  conscientious  views  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Si*ri]>ture,  to  ])lace  the  adherents  and  advocates  of 
l']pisco])acy.  I  nlike,  however,  tlu'  fjpisco])al  community,  which, 
by  its  spiritual  chameter,  recogniz(‘s  other  kinds  ol  “authority” 
l)csi(l(‘s  th(‘  Scripture,  and  in  its  political,  is  bound  and  fettered 
by  a(‘ts  of  Pai'liauu'ut,  so  that,  it  neither  would  if  it  could,  nor 
could  if  it  would,  obey  “  the  Bible,  and  the  llible  only  :  ” — un¬ 
like  this,  the  Independent  churches,  according  to  ])r.  ] Talley, 
hare  nothiny  to  hinder  them  from  adopting  all  that  their  new 
opponents  urge  from  Scripture,  if  tin y  saa'  that  Serijdare  reijaired 
it.  This  “glorious  liberty” — a  liberty  at  once  eminently  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  worthy  the  boast,  the  devotedness,  and  the  guardian- 
shi]>  of  the  “  re])resentatives  ”  of  Jhiritan  and  Nonconformist 
confessors — is  both  ehxpiently  described,  and  boldly  claimed  for 
his  brethren  and  himself,  by  Dr.  Dailey,  in  the  following  pas¬ 


sage 

Congrcjijational  chur(;h(*8  can  hare  no  interest  tn  any  abuse  lehatso- 
ever.  IVe  are  hound  by  no  obliyation  to  the  errors  of  our  fathers  or  our 
own.  J.ct  any  i)ractico  ainonj'  us,  Ijowevcr  general,  or  however 
ancient,  be  proved  unscriptural,  and  tvhat  should  prevent  any  of  our 
churches  from  immediately  renounciny  it?  Our  institutions  are  not, 
like  Persian  laws,  innnutable.  The  power  of  every  church  to  regulate 
its  own  discipline,  ottices  and  worship,  is  a  reforminy  principle  diffused 
throuyh  the  whole  denomination ,  which,  confined  by  no  restrictions^ 
need  wait  for  no  enactmentSy  but  independent  of  all  considerationsy  ex¬ 
cept  truth,  by  its  own  energy,  it  inayrcadilj’  correct  whatever  is  j)roved 
to  be  unchristian, — a  j)rinci{)le  ac  once  so  firm  as  to  resist  unrighteous 
authority,  and  yet  so  compliant  and  elastic  as  to  yield  easily  to  reason 
and  aecommodate  itself  to  truth.  With  us,  every  church,  inasmuch  as 
it  acknowledges  no  controlling  power  of  Pope  or  Parliament,  convoca¬ 
tion  or  conference,  priest  or  presbyter,  can  act  upon  the  convictions  of 
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iV/f  members ;  and  that  church  would  he  unworthy  the  name  of  Cong  re- 
gationaly  which,  throiigli  fear  of  singularity  or  innovation,  or  through 
any  other  motive  what  soever  ^  would  refuse  to  supply  its  deficiencies^  to 
correct  its  crroi's,  or  to  renounce  any  wiser iptural  praeticCy  however 
auciehty  or  popidary  or  prevalent.  The  forms  of  all  our  churches  may 
he  changed,  and  yet  their  principles  may  remain  unimpaired.  I  do 
not  admit  that  our  practices  are  unscri[)tural,  but  1  do  say,  that,  if 
they  were,  we  could  have  no  interest  in  maintaining  them  an  hour 
longer  than  our  convictions  might  authorize — only  let  us  not  be  con- 
(hmined,  because  we  do  not  hastily  admit  the  crude  fancies  of  every 
ardent  innovator.  L(*t  us  be  sure  W’c  have  detected  the  w’rong  and 
learned  the  right,  and  then  the  substitute  can  be  easily  detected,  'i’lu  re 
may  be  too  obstinate  an  adherence  to  ancient  custom  ;  and  there  may 
be  too  keen  a  love  of  novelty ;  but  neither  anticpiity  nor  novelty,  in 
itself,  is  any  evidence  of  truth.  Carry  the  appeal  to  Scripture,  and 
whet  hi  r  the  matter  in  dispute  be  of  long  or  of  late  introduction,  by  its 
decision  wk  will  aiudk. 


This  passage,  it  must  he  acknow  ledged,  is  both  bidd  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  picture  wdiieh  it  jnvsmits 
of  the  unshaekled  freedom  enjoyed  and  maintained  by  tlic 
ehurehes  it  describes.  They  have  liberty  to  folhnv  the  i.ord’s 
vill,  whatever  it  may  appear  to  them  to  be.  Nothing  can  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  iiupiiries.  Nothing  can  impede  their  ])ursuit 
of  truth  ;  nothing  need  deter  them  from  announcing  their  con¬ 
victions.  Each  society,  acknow  ledging  no  controlling  power 
in  Poj)e  or  Parliament,’’  has  nothing  to  do  but  tf)  say  w  itli 
resjK'ct  to  everything  belonging  to  religion — everything  eon- 
niH'ted  w  ith  faith  and  ])ractice,  creed  and  ceremony — “  carry  the 
•‘apiH'al  to  Scripture — by  its  decision  w’o  w  ill  abide.”  In  con- 
Irast  with  this  enviable  condition — this  attitude  and  language 
of  free  men, — we  will  now'  give  Dr.  AVardhnv’s  descriidion  of 
the  degradation  and  vassalage  of  a  Parliamentary  church,  lii 
the  last  cha})tcr  of  the  Dr.’s  late  admirable  volume,  in  showing 
the  evils  of  establishments,  he  largely  insists  on  their  ‘‘  desf ruc¬ 
tion  of  the  chnrrlCs  independenee  as  to  creed — nomination  of 
ministers,”  i'tc.  A  few'  sentences  from  his  animadversions  on 
on  the  first  of  these,  will  singularly  illustrate  the  positions  of 
Dr.  TIalley,  while  they  again  w  ill  equally  illustrate  them. 


- ,  when,  according  to  the  authority  with  which  all  advocates  of 

cstablislimcnts  consider  the  civil  rulers  as  invested,  the  creed  has  been 
fixedy  the  church  that  accepts  the  endowments  becomes  bound,  by 
every  principle  of  integrity,  to  maintain  it,  in  all  its  articles,  inviolate. 
The  moment  the  judicatories  of  that  church  presume  to  introduce  an 
alteration  on  their  own  authority,  without  seeking  and  obtaining  the 
concurrent  sanction  of  the  civil  power,  they  have  violated  their  part  of 
the  formal  or  implied  bargain,  and  have  t’orfeited,  by  such  infraction, 
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all  their  right  to  the  emoluments.  The  distinction  between  the  Church 
as  a  churchy  and  the  Church  as  an  established  churchy  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  is  surprising  it  should  not  by  every  mind  of  common  sense  bo 
instantly  perceived,  and  by  every  mind  of  common  candour  be  instantly 
admitted.  Dr.  Chalmers  may  boast,  on  behalf  of  his  own  Church,  an 
“  unfettered  theology; ’’  but  in  no  endowed  church  can  there,  by  possi^ 
hility,  be  any  such  thing.  The  endowment  fetters  it.  That  chain  of 
golden  links  passes  round  every  article  of  it,  and  fastens  the  whole 
down.  As  a  church,  the  Scottish  church,  or  the  English,  may  alter  its 
creed, — may  cancel  it  entirely^  and  adopt  a  new  one.  Tins  is  tiik 
VNDouBTKi)  PKKUOGATiVE  OF  EiTUKK,  Considered  simply  as  a  church. 
but  this  is  precisely  what  each  has  relimpiished  in  accepting  a  state- 
endowment.  .Vs  churches  established  by  law,  they  must  have  their 
articles,  and  their  confessions,  their  liturgies,  and  their  books  of  disci- 
])line,  and  their  directories  for  the  worship  of  God,  prescribed  to  them 
by  royal  or  by  parliamentary  authority  :  and  a  chang(‘,  unsanctioned  by 
that  authority,  must  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the  endowment.  *  *  * 

The  fact  is,  that  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  originally 
se  ttled  and  published  by  legal  authority,  require  the  same  authority, 
the  authority  of  her  supreme  earthly  head,  to  legalize  any  alteration ; 
and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  her  forms  of  worship : — that  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  along  with  its  other 
authorized  standards,  is  binding  on  that  Church,  as  an  established 
church,  NOT  by  the  authority  of  God,  but  solely  by  sundry  acts  of  Par¬ 
liament ;  and  that  by  act  of  l^arliament  alone  [can  any  change  he  intro¬ 
duced.  Js  Tins  UNFETTERED  THEOLOGY?  Is  this  the  eiclusive  deference 
to  Christ's  authority  which  He,  as  the  Churclis  only  Head,  demands, 
and  is  so  supremely  entitled  to?  Away  with  the  unworthy  co.mcromisk 
OF  THE  CiieKeii’s  dignity,  and  the  honour  of  the  Church’s  Lord  !” 
—  )CardIaw's  Lectures,  pp.  318 — 350. 

Having  now  both  juctures  before  us — both  what  is  claimed 
and  what  is  rejmdiated — wc  shall  pro(‘eed  to  give  expression  to 
what  we  have  alreadv  denominated  “  our  own  broken  and  eon- 
“  fused  thoughts.’’  AVc  have  jiromised  to  do  so,  not  by  any 
attempt  at  very  regular  or  elaborate  discussion,  but  by  ‘Sloubts 
“  or  (piestions,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  seem  best  to  consist 
“  with  a  state  of  mind  groping  after  light,  and  with  the  pur|R)se 
“of  eliciting  light  from  others.”  In  consistency  with  this,  we 
shall  throw  out,  just  as  they  occur  to  us,  unmindful  of  order  or 
connexion,  answers  to  some  of  the  queries  in  the  alxjve  extracts, 
inquiries  and  ajqx'als  as  to  some  of  their  positions — doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  and  consistency,  in  some  resp(*cts,  both  of  the 
lioasting  and  the  censure  in  which  the  writers  indulge. 

Dr.  Halley  says,  ‘‘  Let  any  jtraetiee  among  us,  however  general,  or 
*Annrerer  aneient  [infant  bapjsm,  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand, 
“  and  party,  immersionist  communion  on  the  other],  be  proved  an- 
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Hcrlptura/f  iiiul  what  shovld  imikvknt  any  of  oru  ciu  m  iiks 
‘‘from  immediatkly  rknofncinc;  it?”  To  tlii^  question  we 
reply  instantly,  and  without  lief^itatiou — The  State  would  prevent 
you — the  State  with  which  you  have  put  yourselves  into  volun¬ 
tary  union  ;  the  law;  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  in  other  words,  the 
lej2:al  document, called  a  trust-deed,  which  has  “fixed  your  creid,” 
defined  your  ])ractices,  and  determined  and  regulated  Avh at  you 
are  to  believe  and  to  be,  for  all  time.  To  this  reply,  however,  it 
would  probably  be  objected,  that  it  is  unfair,  inasmuch  as  wliat- 
ever  a  trust-deed  may  connect  with  a  certain  building,  the  church 
assembling  in  it  does  so  only  in  the  exercise  of  its  ownlibertv — 
frcH'ly  and  voluntarily  holding  the  views  required  by  the  dec'd  for 
legal  (wcupancy  :  and  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  it,  intlie 
language  of  J)r.  Wardlaw,  “  to  alter  its  creed,”  canc*el  it  en- 
tin'ly,  “and  adopt  a  new  one;” — that  it  has,  and  can  exercise, 
as  he  further  ex]>resses  it,  “  this  undoubt('d  prerogative  ”  of  a 
church  ; — for  notliing  can  compel  it  to  rcunain  in  tlie  building: 
it  can  depart  when  it  pleases,  and,  (‘recting  another,  oi*  nu'cting 
for  worship  in  “  an  upper  room,”  can  carry  out,  in  its  faith  and 
practices,  its  own  convictions  of  the  blaster’s  will. 

All  this  is  undoubtc'dly  true;  hut  is  this,  we  ask,  </// that  is 
meant  by  Dr.  II.’s  ehapient  sentences? — Does  he  merely  mean 
to  say,  that  all  the  Dissenting  churches  in  the  land,  have  pe  rfect 
liberty  to  make  any  changes  they  please  in  their  doctrine  and 
discipline,  according  as  8cri])ture  may  seem  to  require  them,  nf 
thr  r.rjwnsr  (\f  dU  the  proprrf// f)f  n'hirh  ///c//  are  possesscf/ /  Su])pnso 
a  sect  to  have  oOOO  places  of  worship,  which  are  woi’th  on  an 
average  i*l(K)0  each  ;  this  would  give ])rop('rty  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions  ; — suppose  this  property  to  be  attached,  by  law,  to 
certain  definite  opinions  and  practices,  some  of  which,  for  tlic 
sake  of  argument,  we  will  su])pose  to  he  unscript ual  and  wrong; 
would  it  becpiitefair — would  it  be  true — would  the  known  jain- 
ciples  of  human  nature  permit  the  churches  of  this  body  to  say: 
“  We  can  have  no  interest  in  any  abuse  whatsoever  I  We  arc 
“  bound  by  no  ottliiintion  to  the  ei  rors  of  our  fathers,  or  to  our 
“own  !  We  do  not  admit  our  practices  to  be  unscriptural,  hut 
“  we  do  say,  that  if  tlu'v  were,  tee  eoidd  Imre  no  interest  in  maiii- 
“  taining  them  an  hour  longer  than  our  convictions  might  autlio- 
“  rize.”  “  \\  ith  us,  every  church  can  act  iqxui  the  convictions  ot 
“its  members;  and  that  church  woidd  be  unworl by,  which, 
“  though  fear  of  singularity,  or  iqnovation,  or  nnn  other  mofire 
“  n'Jmtsm'rer,  would  n'fuse — to  renounce  any  unscript  ui'al  prac- 
“  tice,  however  ancient,  or  po])ular,  or  prevalent.”  “  The  ])owcr 
“of  every  church  to  regulate  its  own  discipliiu*,  ofhees,  Ac.,  is  a 
“  reforming  princiide,  ditfused  through  the  whole  denomination, 
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lic/afioii  of  Propertf/  tnid  Principle, 

“  wliu*]i,  oonfiiiod  by  no  rostriction,  need  wait  lor  no  enactments, 
“  but,  indcpcndcnf  of  all  cotosidcrfifioNx  except  fndhy  by  its  own 
“  energy,  it  may  readily  correct  wliatever  is  proved  to  be  erro- 
“  neons/’  Could  all  this  be  said  in  the  circumstances  supposed? 
Would  it  bo  trucy  that  a  body  had  no  “  interest  ”  in  an  error, 
when  by  holding  it  they  retained  property  to  the  value  of  five 
millions  ?  Would  it  be  trnCy  that  they  could  carry  out  a  “  rc- 
“  I'orming  princi])le,”  ‘‘  independently  of  all  eonsdh  rations  except 
trnthf^  when  they  would  hare  to  “  consider,”  that  if  they 
advanced  to  a  certain  point,  they  must  give  up  five  millions  ? 
Would  it  be  trnCy  that  they  were  “  bound  by  no  obligation  ”  to 
anything, — were  ‘‘  confined  by  no  restrictions,” — need  wait  for 
“no  enactments” — had  nothing  to  do  with  “  parliaments,” — 
when  legal  instruments,  whi(*h  nothing  but  the  power  of  parlia¬ 
ment  could  dis2)ense  with,  bound  them  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  creed,  and  a  certain  discipline,  at  the  peril  of  their  part¬ 
ing  with  five  millions  ? 

Ihoperty,  in  the  form  of  substantial  and  valuable  buildings — 
in  chapels,  schools,  vestries,  iK:c.,  constitutes  an  endowment,  as 
reallv  as  land  or  monev  vielding  an  annual  income.  A  conerre- 
gat  ion  posst'ssing  a  freehold  edifice  worth  .1*5,000,  is  o/r/e/mZ  to 
the  amount  of  rent  which  such  a  building  would  bring,  since 
thev  would  have  to  pav  that  for  the  accommodation  which  they 
now  enjoy  lor  nothing.  If,  however,  they  only  hired  or  rented 
a  place,  they  could  change  their  creed  or  their  customs — alter 
their  views  upon  any  point — follow  the  Scu-ipture  wherever  it 
led — consulting  nothing,  and  caring  for  nothing  but  their  own 
])crsonal  conscientious  “  convictions;  ”  but,  as  endowed,  or  en¬ 
trusted  with  proi)erty,  the  uses  of  ndiich  are  distinctly  specified 
in  a  legal  “  instrument,”  they  must  consult  tlndy  if  they  wish  lo 
retain  possession.  In  this  latter  case,  they  may  boast,  if  they 
like,  of  their  “  unfettered  theology,” — their  spiritiud  independence 
— their  liberty  to  “  alter  their  creed  ”  according  to  their  con¬ 
science — their  right  to  a})peal  to  “  the  J  >ible,  and  the  Bible  only  ” 
— their  freedom,  as  a  church,  1‘roni  all  secular,  and  legal,  and 
l)arliamentary  interfenuice,  and  their  conscxpient  power  to  yield 
“exclusive  defercn(‘e  to  (Jhrist’s  authority,  their  only  Head.” 
To  all  this,  however,  we  submit,  that  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  words,  in 
the  j)revious  extract,  may  be  faiily  adapted  by  way  of  reply  : — 
”  AVhen  the  (*re(*d  has  be('n  fix(‘d  [by  a  trust-deed],  the  church 
that  accepts  the  endowments  [the  building]  is  bound  to  main- 

”  tain  it,  in  all  its  articles,  inviolate.  TIu‘  moment . that 

church  presumes  to  intriKlucean  idteraticui  on  its  own  authority 
”  without  seeking  and  obtaining  the  concurrent  sanction  of  the 
civil  power  [which  alone  can  set  aside  a  legid  instrument],  it 
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“  has  violated  its  part  of  the  formal  or  imj)liod  bargain  ;  it  lias 
“  forfeited  by  such  infraetioii,  all  its  right  to  the  eiiioluiiu'ut 
“  [the  trust  iiro^HTty].  The  distiuetioii  between  the  ('liuivli, 
‘S/.s  a  churchy  and  the  Chureh  as  an  cuduwcd  churchy  is  manifest. 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  may  boast,  on  behalf  of  his  own  chureh,  an 
‘‘‘unfettered  theology:  *  but  in  ito  cndoued  church  can  fhcrcy  />// 
he  (unj  fiuch  thimj.  The  endowment  [the  building 
“  held  on  condition  of  holding  along  with  it  a  certain  creed] — 
“  this  fetters  it.  This  chain  of  golden  links  passes  round  every 
“  article  of  it,  and  fastens  the  whole  down.  As  a  chureh,  it  inav 
“alter  its  creed, — may  cancel  it  entirely,  and  adopt  a  new  one. 
“  This  is  its  undouhtcil  jn'cnufutirc  considered  simjdy  as  a  chureJt. 
“  Ihit  this  is  precisely  what  it  has  reliiKpiislied  in  acec'iiting  its 
“endowment.  ^Is  /u/ssessi/ff/  fhisy  its  articles,  discipline,  iliree- 
“  tions  for  the  worship  of  God,  are  prescribed  to  it  by  a  trnst- 
“  deed  which  rests  on  iiarliamentary  authority  : — and  a  eliange, 
“  unsanctioned  by  that  authority,  must  involve  a  forfeiture  of 
“  the  endowment.  'J'he  fact  is,  that  when  the  faith  and  disei- 


“pli  lie  of  a  chureh  are  originally  settled  by  the  legal  authority 
“  of  a  trust-deed,  although  they  may  be  afterwards  sincerely  and 
“  voluntarily  adopted  by  a  church,  as  a  churchy  yet  tluy  arc 
“  binding  on  it,  as  an  cndou'cd churchy  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
“word  of  God,  but  solely  by  an  instrument  deriving  its  power 
“  from  acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  sanction  of  Parliament  alone 
“  can  any  change  be  introduced.  Is  this  unfettered  thcoUnjn  t  Is 
“this  the  exclusive  deference  to  Christ’s  authority,  which  He,  as 
“tlu‘  church’s  head,  demands,  and  is  so  siijiremely  entitled  to? 
“  Atcaij  u'ith  the  unfnn'thf/  coinprontisc  of  the  Churdfs  diijnitijy  and 
“  the  honour  of  the  Church  s  Lord. 


It  is  not  our  ])urpose  to  make  out,  that  wherever  there  are  en¬ 
dowments,  in  the  form  of  chapels,  secured  to  a  certain  church  hy 
law,  there  is  the  jirineijile  of  a  nationaly  religious  establishment. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  has  noticed  this  opinion  in  his  first  lecture,  and  it 
is  not  our  wish  to  repeat  it  here,  or  to  say  that  he  has  not  satis¬ 
factorily  met  it.  We  allow  the  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment  of  a  country  ai)]>ropriating  public  and  national  iirojierty  to  a 
certain  chureh  on  conditions  of  its  preaching  a  certain  creed;  and 
a  chureh,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  endowing  itself,  out  of  its  own 
j)roiK'rty,  and  securing  that  endowment  to  the  maintenance  for 


ever  of  its  faith  and  diseijdine.  Without  for  a  moment  pre¬ 
tending,  therefore,  that  the  latter  is  an  establishment,  we  desire 
to  look  at  it  just  as  what  it  is — as  if  there  were  no  national 


establishments  existing,  and  no  controversies  respecting  them 
afloat — and  to  impure,  whether  it  can  be  clearly  explained  and 
defemh'd  on  the  avowtHl  principles  of  Ih-otestant  Congrega¬ 
tionalism. 


The  Quest  ion  of  Trust  Deeds,  Ji()7 

Tlie  (\>n|>ro‘>ationul  cliurclios — Baptist  and  Birdo-baidist — 
have  all  their  eliapols  secured  by  trust-deeds,  not  to  them  abso¬ 
lutely,  but — to  the  inculcation  of  their  peculiar  princii)les,  and 
the  niaintenance  of  their  distinctive  discipline.  These  trust- 
deeds  suj)})ort  generally,  perhaps  universally,  Calvinistic  theology 
— and  adult,  or  infant  baptism,  as  the  case  may  be  ; — they  some¬ 
times  recpiire,  in  Baptist  churches,  that  the  communion  shall  be 
strict f  no  individual  not  having  been  immersed  in  mature  age 
being  ever  admissible  to  the  1  word’s  table.  They  frecpiently  con¬ 
tain  very  minute  enforcements  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
church  shall  conduct  its  aifairs ;  and  not  seldom,  we  believe, 
])rescribe,  that,  on  a  certain  number  of  the  ehurch  recpiiring  it, 
the  minister,  and  in  some  cases  the  deacons,  shall  be  called  upon 
to  declare,  in  irritimjy  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and 
“  order  set  forth.* 

Now,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  this  should  not  be; 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  property,  held  by  a  society,  and 
therefore  not  private,  is  not  to  be  secaired  to  the  society  by  some 
legal  instrument,  and  thus  preserved  from  individual  usurpation; 
nor  are  we  prepared,  at  ])resent,  to  suggest  any  new  form  of  doing 
this,  short  of  those  to  which  we  have  referred:  but  wc  are  pre- 
pari'd  to  put  a  few  (piestions  on  the  subject,  as  it  now  stands,  and 
to  ])roi)ose  doubts  occurring  to  ourselves,  which,  on  the jfrineijdes 
professed  by  Qmyreyationatistsy  we  find  it  difficult  to  answer  or 
resolve. 

rVo/  it  be  said  that  Dissenters,  Baptists,  and  Ba‘do-ba])tists,  re¬ 
pudiate  creeds,  when  almost  every  chapel  has  one  attached  to 
it  ? 

Can  is  be  sfiid  that  Dissenting  ministers  are  entirely  free  from 
the  slavery  of  subscription,  when,  at  any  moment,  some  of  them 
at  least,  are  liable  to  be  required  to  sign  their  names  to  a 
doctrinal  standard? 

Can  it  be  said  that  Dissenting  churches  are  at  liberty  to  appeal 
exclusively  to  the  Scri])tures — to  follow  fully  their  own  convic¬ 
tions — to  adopt  and  profess  whatever  they  deem  to  be  the  will  of 
dirist — to  alter  their  creed — their  mode  of  bajdism — their  terms 
of  communion — or  in  short,  to  exercise  the  right  of  ])rivate  judg¬ 
ment,  each  “  regulating  its  own  discipline,  offices,”  cNcc.,  when 
they  are  all  bound,  by  legal  instruments,  to  their  own,  or  tlieir 
fathers’  ])revious  interpretation,  at  th(‘])eril  of  losing  their  places 
of  worship  ? 

I  nder  such  circumstances,  can  the  language  of  Mr.  ^forison. 


•  Wc  liiive  been  informed  that  tlie  (  on ;^re ‘Rational  IJoard  objeetw  to  sane 
tion  chapels  the  deeds  of  whicli  contain  this  clause. 
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ice  Protestants  ? 

and  the  Essex  Ministers,  be  faitl.fully  and  honestly 
as  their  objecting  to  the  pretencled  apostolic  schenio,  bouiu^'  it 
.•puts  down  the  spirit  of  in.p.iry  :  -their  saying  that  they 
ox^-t  “  bv  the  careful  study  of  the  Ihble,  to  clear  its  doctrines 
“  1^111  the  rust  and  the  rubbish  which  the  ignorance  ot  lormer 
«  uws  has  heaped  uikui  them  ”  (the  trust-deeds  f  ot  their 

chamds  providing,  p.r/i./yis,  for  the  n.aintcnaiiee  ot  that  rubbish) ; 
their  speaking  of  their  society  “  as  an  institution,  all  whose 
preachers  say,  and  say  “  iritJwuf  uu-oH^fciw/nm/  uHhout 
o  the  Itible,  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  ot  1  rotestants . 

To  all  those,  however,  and  a  thousand  such  questions,  it  u  ill 
be  reiilied — have  not  those  who  build  chapels  a  ritjiti  to  proscribe 
the  i/octrines  to  be  taught  in  them  ‘f  llave  they  not  aright  thus 
to  endow  whatever  sentiments  they  please  ? 
iustifiwl,  bv  delining  in  the  legal  deed,  the  creed  they  patronise, 
to  seek  its  preservation,  security,  and  pemianencer 

Their  ri<i/it  to  do  it  is  unqiiestionahle,— that  is,  sii  tar  us  mni 
is  eoncerned.  As  to  any  responsibility  to  their  tellow -mortals, 

“  they  niav  do  what  they  will  with  their  own.  But  no  man,  or 
bmlv'of  ni‘en,  can,  in  the  sight  of  GihI,  have  a  right  to  Jo 
If  therefore,  the  matter  in  question  should  he  wrong,  thej  h.ue 
not  a  ri.dit  to  do  it.  That  doubts,  at  least,  respecting  its  recti¬ 
tude  mildit  fairly  be  started,  will  appear  from  considering  it  lor 
a  moment,  in  connexion  with  the  principle  of  1  rotcstantisin- 
the  pretensions  of  Dissent— and  the  nature  ot  Christianit\ . 

The  principle  of  Protestantism  is  the  right— and  what  is  more 

_ Ihcf/a/y,  in  individuals  and  comniunitics  judging  tor  tlicin- 

selves  in  inatters  of  religion,  and  appealing  directly  and  solely  to 

the  Scriptures.  In  addition  to  this,  Protestantism  “"r;" 

after  a<'es  of  ignorance,  apostasy,  and  corruiition,  anil  i  i  n 
therefore  imimssiblo  that  “  the  rust  and  the  rubbish  ot  accumu¬ 
lated  centuries  could  be  got  rid  of  at  once,  it  is  to  be  cxpectc 

that  one  generation  of  its  genuine  children  will  inipro%e  iipii 

another,  and  that  successive  steps  will  be  both 

in  order  to  get  back  to  <i/f  that  is  aixistolic,  and  (in  h 

of  Mr.  Morison)  to  sec  the  doctrines  and  institutions  ot  our  le  ¬ 
gion  “  in  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  their  original 
“  brij^litncss  and  beauty  in  wbieli  they  appeared  when  the\ 

“  eaine  I’rniu  the  hands  ot  the  Redeemer.  ^  •  i 

Such  is  Protestantism.  Rut  is  it  consistent  with  this,  tor 
men  of  one  age  to  fix  all  that  is  to  be  professed  and 
teritv  ?  as  if,  in  the  first  jilacc,  their  successors  had  not  . 

ri«?hts  and  duties  with  themselves  ;  or  as  if,  in  the  ‘ 

done  everything  that  required  to  be  done,  and  that  n 

niaiiuHl,  in  the  way  either  of  reformation  or  discovery,  tor  o 
to  accom]dish  ^ 
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But,  it  will  bo  said,  they  do  not  mean  this.  Other  generations 
are  at  liberty  to  think  and  aet  as  they  j)lea8e,  only,  as  truth  is 
so  inii)ortant,  and  they  have  built  their  editices  for  its  support 
and  propagation,  they  secure,  by  deed,  its  future  maintenance, 
and  therefore  make  tfie  holding  of  it  the  condition  and  tenure  of 
enjoying  the  property. 

Is  this,  then,  consistent,  either  with  the  pretensions  of  Dissent, 
or  the  nature  of  Christianity  ? 

Dissent  objects  to  all  dependuiice  of  the  Church  on  anything 
whatever  but  argument  and  persuasion.  It  condemns  the  par 
tronage  of  l^irlianients — the  attempts  to  8up})ort  or  preserve  truth 
by  law — and  the  conduct  of  that  communitv  which  consents  to 
be  so  circumstanccHl  as  not  to  be  able  to  “  change  its  creed,^’ 
without  appealing  to  the  civil  power,  or  giving  up  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  possesses.  All  this  it  condemns,  because  the  principle 
involved  in  it  not  only  oti’ends  agjiinst  truth,  by  placing  its  sup¬ 
port  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  is  likely  to  be  applied  to  the  cause 
of  error  ;  and  if  so,  may  perpetuate  //,  by  enlisting  ])rejudice 
and  interest  on  its  side,  and  by  closing  for  ever,  or  for  many 
generations,  the  eye,  and  the  understanding,  and  the  conscience 
of  multitudes,  so  the  light  of  evidence,  the  demonstrations  of 
argument,  and  the  voices  alike  of  apostles  and  their  Lord. 
Do  not,  however,  they  who  thus  feel  ancl  speak,  fall  into  some¬ 
thing  very  similar  to  what  they  condemn,  when,  instead  of  con -r 
tiding  in  reason  and  argument,  they  commit  the  kec'])ing  of  the 
truth  to  law — to  the  civil  courts — to  parliamentary  protection— 
to  secular  power  ?  They  not  only,  by  this  act,  appear^  at  least, 
to  put  more  faith  in  force  than  persuasion,  in  man  than  God, 
— but  they  gratuitously  surrendc'r  into  the  hands  of  the  State, 
their  own  liberty  and  that  of  their  children.  Established  ( -hurches 
(jet  someth  in y  for  the  vassalage  with  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  so  un¬ 
answerably  upbraids  them  ;  the  property  they  hold,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  ceasing  to  iiujuire  and  to  learn,  is  given  to  them  by 
those  who  impose  the  conditions;  but  a  voluntary  society,  after 
creating  for  itself  its  sacred  edifice,  voluntarily  surrenders  both 
its  liberty  and  it,  and  says  to  the  State,  ‘‘  this  I  have  built ; — 
“  thus  and  thus  at  present  I  believe  ; — this  belief  I  never  ought 
“  to  alter  ; — the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  has  been  hitherto  mv 
“  religion  ; — that  it  is  to  be  no  more  ; — I  hereby  declare  that  if 
“  I  should  profess  to  be  taught  by  the  Bible  to  alter  anything  I 
“  now  acknowledge,  that  alteration  will  certainly  be  error ;  to 

secure,  therefore,  the  truth,  I  give  myself,  my  crec'd,  and  my 
“  ])roperty,  to  thee  ;  do  thou  see  that  I  continue  faithful — that 
**  I  endanger  not,  nor  depart  from,  the  unquestionable  verities 
“  I  now  enumerate  ;  or,  if  I  do,  punish  me  by  ejecting  me 
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“  ln)in  my  own  building,, and  thus  serve  and  save  the  truth  bv 
“  force/* 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this.  When  the  creed  is  fixed,  and 
attaclunl  to  a  certain  building  by  a  church,  its  operation  is  not 
only  to  hold  other  generations  to  it,  in  all  coining  time,  but  to 
liold  it  to  those  who  impose  it  on  themselves,  so  that  (we  speak  it 
with  deep  reverence)  if  the  Sj)irit  of  God  were  copiously  to 
descend  upon  them,  and  lead  them  into  truth,  and  show  them 
some  great  error  they  had  established,  they  would  have  to  aban¬ 
don  their  properly,  in  order  to  obey  the  mind  of  the  Spirit;  or  to 
sin  against  the  S})irit,  by  concealing  their  convictions  to  retain 
the  |)r(»perty  ;  or  to  violate  the  law  by  departing  from  the  terms 
of  their  own  detnl — at  once  stultifving  themselves  and  sanction- 

^  w 

ing  ])osteritv  in  farther  dej)artures. 

Dissent  always  sp(‘aks  of  the  Deformation  as  incoin])lete  ;  re¬ 
grets  that  the  fathers  of  the  Knglish  Church  gave  permanency 
and  immutability  to  the  imperfect,  and  still  corrupted  and  dis- 
tigured  fonii  of  truth,  which  was  all  they  had  attained  to  ;  and 
it  laments  that  all  argument  liiiist  necessarily  be  lost  upon  a 
church,  the  ministers  of  which,  whatever  they  may  think,  are 
committed  and  bound  to  what  other  ages  have  fixed  and  pre- 
scrilxd.  ]hit  is  not  this  the  direct  and  necessary  tendeiK'V  of 
tlieir  own  conduct  ?  Su])|K)se  there  was  no  Established  Church  at 
all,  but  that  the  whole  land  was  comjdetely  filled  with  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Ihiptist  cha})els ;  that  all  the  people  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  that  they  were  all  in  trust  as  such  chapels  now 
are  ;  what  would  be  the  use,  in  such  circumstances,  of  carrying 
on  the  Ikiptist  controversy  P  The  ministers  might  ])reacli,  and 
write  l)ooks, — the  })eoj)le  might  hear  and  read  ;  but  if  eitlicr 
party  suffered  themselves  to  be  convinced,  theymust  do  it  at  tlieir 
cost — the  minister  must  leave  the  peo])le — the  people  their  ])lace. 
liiving  beings  can  think  and  be  affected, — evidence  and  truth 
may  ojx'rate  upon  them,  and  alter  their  convictions,  but  bricks 
and  mortar  cannot  be  convinced, — a  piece  of  parchment  is  deaf  to 
argument, — it  has  made  up  its  mind, — and  resolutely  adheres  to 
its  first  thoughts;  it  has  put  a  certain  construction  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  and  hence,  whatever  may  be,  in  fact,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  “  the  llible,  and  the  Bible  only,**  and  however  they 
who  are  in  the  ]K>wer  of  the  parchment  may  profess  to  appeal  to 
it,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  house  regulated  by  the  deed, 
and  as  long  as  the  world  itself,  or  the  house,  at  least,  stands,  all 
others  who  ever  ])ossess  it,  must  dip  adults,  or  sprinkle  sucklings 
as  the  case  may  be  !  It  makes  no  matter  what  turn  the  contro¬ 
versy  is  taking  out  of  doors.  liCt  it  be  supposed  tluit  some  pecu¬ 
liar  discoveries  had  been  made,  and  that  it  was  now  obvious  that 
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ono  of  tlio  partu's  was  friiiinphantlv  and  domonsfrafivolv  ri<di( 
still  It  would  1)0  imiMissihle  for  flic  oflior  to  admit,  foaouuieso^in’ 
and  art  upon  this,  unless  it  abandoned  all  its  ehai)els,  wliieli 
would  be  a  f^reat  saeritice;  or  petitioned  tb<>  lei^islature  to  oire 
If  teare  tojolhir  ity  oirii  eoiiiietioiiy,  a, of  ohei/  CVi/vv/,— wbieb  would 
1)1' a  •'i-eater.  I  ntil  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  tbim-s  was 
done,  the  i)arties  in  question  eould  not  ask,  as  if  it  were  unanswer¬ 
able,  in  the  wonls  of  J)r.  Halley,  ‘‘  l,et  any  praetiee  anion-  us. 

<<  '5“’  fineieiit,  be-  proved  nnseriptural, 

and  what  should  hinder  any  of  our  ehiirehes  from  iminediatelv 

iviioinifiiio;  it  r 

.Still,  It  will  be  inquired,  is  nothin-  to  be  done  to  soeure  the 

I.'."i  iiiid  the  people  left  to“ehan-e 

t  heir  ereed  and  alter  their  eusloms,  and  adoiit,  in  faet  aiiv- 
tliiiig  they  hker'  Ihey  may  eome  to  imbibe  the  worst  errors  • 
—they  may  turn,  in  a  {tcneratioii  or  two,  hardened  hereties:  or 
they  may  fall  into  the  vagaries  of  modern  fanatieism;  or  they 
may  go  haek  to  Canterbury  or  Home ;  are  we  not  to  lake 
nieasiires  for  preserving  ami  perpetuating  God’s  own  truth,  by 

foibidding  the  future  perversion  of  our  iiroiierty  to  what  we 
condoiini  i  i  j 

't  might  be  asked  in  reply,  whieh  the  nature 
ot  (  hristiamty— the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  iireseribi's 
for  Its  preservidion  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  wliic-h  Cl.risfl  pnli  se 
IS  to  take  oHect,  that  “  the  gmtes  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
His  ehiirch  ?  Can  Christ  not  take  eare  of  his  own  truth  V 
Dare  you  not  trust  Him  with  it  P  Are  his  aides,  and  graee  ami 

ul)  Snirit  I”  Pi-f'wnt  nb'oi'  Is  there  to  bo 

•  ,v T-"w'  fliat  you  must  ehalk  out  their 

.■.?  i  and  teaeh  them,  that  you  must  put  into  their 

• .  nd)‘  ?  i”‘  and  enforeements  of 

n  uth  either  to  have  some  effect  or  none  :  if  none,  and  the  truth  is 

fhei  .smle  therefore,  the  truth  is  maintained,  what  is  the  value  of 
■viri  iiiwiiteiimiec  the  worth  of  a  jirofession  resting  on  the  die- 

lblt  wb^J  ii’>"fy  to  adopt  error, 

tmt  X  tiy  .s  Arc  they  to  adopt  it  merely  because  they  may  P  If 

)aZ  n'^"f  ’"fi-fy  to  adopt  error,  .^an  it  bo  .said  tliat  they 
tmu'  hlierty  to  adopt  truth  v  He  who  is  free  to  do  right,  must  be 

Cliri  t*l  '  t'f'd  be  glorified,  the  Go.spel  obeyi-d, 

irist  bonoured,  with  an  attempt  on  the  jiarf  of  one  age,  to  imliiee 

tiie  ne.xt  to  maintain  the  truth  on  other  ,,roniuU  distinct  from  its 
own  evidence  and  worth?  Hut  the  property,  it  will  be  said,  may 
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nnne  to  1)0  lost  to  the  truth  oiitiroly.  AVell ;  and  wliat  then? 
loii  have  to  do,  not  with  oonsoquences,  hut  witli  duty.  The 
(luestion  is,  does  (iod  rocjuire  at  your  liands  tlie  j)roserv*al ion  of 
*  1  *  *  ^  means  you  propose  ?  Is  it  eonsistent  with  faith 

111  llini  j  ^\itll  the  sjiirituality  ol  tlie  Gos])el, — its  rc'asonable  ser¬ 
vice,— its  aj)})eal  to  tlie  understanding  of  individual  man  ; — tlie 
eonstitution,  duties,  and,  in  tlu‘  lan^ua^e  of  J)r.  Wardlaw,  “  tlie 
“  undouhted  jn-ero^rati  ve  of  a  (thureh,’’— is  it  consistent  with’  these 
things,  and  such  as  these,  lor  you  to  seek  to  serve  the  cause  of 
relij^ion  hy  calling  to  your  aid,  throu<4;h  a  legal  instrument,  the 
powers  ol  the  world — theswoid  of  the  magistrate — the  ternns  of 
the  law,  together  with  the  exercise  of  dictation  and  authoritv, 
or  ol  that  which  comes  to  something  very  like  it — an  appi'al  of 
the  nature  ol  a  bribe  or  a  throat — an  ajipeal,  from  you,  to  the 
jKruiiiarv  inlorcsts,  or  tlio  inonta]  iiulolcnco,  ol'  otli'or  j'oiK'ia- 
tions:-'  Ooiisidoriiifj  llio  natiiro  and  gonius  (•I'llic  (iosjxd,  is  if 
not  likely  that  to  tliink  of  preserving  it  by  legal  bonds,  inav,  in 
(jojl's  sight,  be  aetnally  worse  than  for  a  liitber  to  iniagine,‘tluit 
to  keep  Ills  ebildren  Iroin  “erring  and  straying,”  he  intisl  pat 

tbeiii  in  jirison,  or  that  to  keep  them  honest,  he  ninst  eat  olf 
their  hands  i* 

Space,  wo  lind,  would  utterly  I'ail  ns,  if  we  atleni]iled  to  pro¬ 
pose  all  the  (piestions,  dillieulties,  and  doubts,  wliieli  recent  iiie- 
dilation  on  the  iireseiit  subject,  in  eonnexion  with  the  character 
and  controversies  of  the  times,  has  excited  within  us  ;  nor  will  it 
he  possible  here,  even  to  glance  at  inaiiv  things  which,  more  or 
less,  hear  upon  and  illustrate  both  its  perplexity  and  imiiortance. 

\  e  much  tear  that  the  celebrated  I’rotestant  principle,  so  I're- 
ipientlv  put,  and  so  freipiently  vlwereil,  is  not  nnderstood,  or 
not  lield,  or  not  acted  on,  or  not  friisfeil,  by  many  rrotestants. 

e  much  leiir  tlait  some  who  jirofess  to  he  Protestants,  /Mt 
tUid  who  taunt  some  sister  church  or  sect  witli  being 
)ut  hi  1-ieloimed,  or  hardly  that,  'will  scarcely  tliemselvihs 
pass  unscathed  under  the  lire  of  their  own  argunients.  AVe 

\  Jirofessed  ])rinciples  and  pojnilar 

ajH)  ogles  ol  some  religionists  are  all  on  the  side  of  religious 
i  <^1  \,  t  leii  actual  pnicftce  involves  what  countenances  JNipisli 
assumption.  A\  e  much  fear  that  all  the  dilferent  Christian  do- 

r  leV**  a  })lan  wdiich  must  render  the 

lulti.ment  ol  (  hrist’s  prayer  impossible  unless  Crm//*  will  ijiro 
fuj  nnssioa  .  J  lie>  are  giving  ])erpetuity  to  their  dilferences  and 
ilistinctions,  and  so  completely  putting  them  into  the  keeping 
o  K  aw,  and  out  ol  their  owni  ])t>w'er  of  correction,  that  if,  hv 
a  sudden  donation  of  grace  and  light,  they  were  all  to  be  ready 
o  lonu  togethei  on  some  comprehensive  and  catholic  ])latforin, 


'■■>"'■'■ ‘'"in‘riir™,i:lrw  m'u"  —  ■»"!-  ‘V 

1)0  «;ivou  lip — hou\  »  Irulitioiuil  iiifcrjurfaftoii  of 

tlu>  \  its  sum'ssors  cvi'V  to 

irolU  It ;  but  a  ‘ 1 1  ,  .,^".its  undoubtod  proroga- 

“Hd.lc  onlv,”audac'tuall>  obiini  p  •  ■  ,  ”  can oidv stato, at  any 

Hvor.l.oi»-iH-o.>(“o;»';go;^ 

givoii  time,  Its  own  pu'st  to  bind  its  successors  to 

bv  tliat  of  Its  iiredeeessois,  ■  I  n  cbnreb  eannot. 

it's  own.  A  ebnrcb  may  change  s  ^  >  preserve  to  itself 

A  Vrotestant  ehnrch  may  ;,a,!iberof  sects  that 

the  liberty  of  doing  «'>; beim  carried  away  from 
have  all,  as  once  a  part,  ’’l  _ave  all  professedly 

primitive  truth  1*""V  '  ,  ,1,^;  state  of  things  under  the 

labouring  to  get  back  ‘'Sj  '  * .  '  p,  ,.^.aay  to  adopt  any 

ehange  that  shall  '^’.'bave  attained  this,  none  of  them 

and,  till  they  are  snu  that  tli  J  •  ,  u..  .^yitli  its  character, 

can  call  itselt  Z/ic  ehnreh,  oi  can,  Ibrbid  its  successors  to 

Its  doctrines  and  constitution  aic  ,i  ;,,:,,J._aiid  therefore,  it 

not  be  changi'd  without  j. its  ’bui’lding.s,  and  iniiiosed 

,,.,a,d  seem,  ^  j;!  .^rv  V 'v 

oil  Its  successors,  as  liou  ^  T.wleDcn'deiit  society ///<■•<  chnrch 

sii";”trtfo':.'’'fV.hr,\»^ 

nothing 'f  ,  •  ,  .<  (biiiks  of  what  deeds  may 

“  Ibil  nobody,  it  may  ..hnrehes  are  probalily 

“  8pcH‘iiy  or  a])])oiiit.  They  iiover  pniftically 

“  ignorant  of  the  tbi'refore  tlie  whole  matter  is  iiinch 

“  have  any  operation,  and  t  i«  i  p„  rp  ^^is  objection, 

“more  speculative  and  ‘■';r  is  not’  right  ; 

there  are  two  replies  It  it  m  bolding  pro- 

aiid  if  it  be  false,  it  is  not  go-sl.  ,.,Uess  ol'  that, 

pertv  on  a  certain  tenure,  '  jbt.n  to  the  legal 

using  their  liberty  to  think  |m;;  ,|'\.,Ober  fonii  of  clerical 

iiijinictioiis  against  it,  ,.,inn<r  alwHit  wliat  is  sub- 

or  iH-elesiastieal  subscription  without  caimg 
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scrilKnl,  or  without  iiitoiuliiig  to  be  bound  by  it  ?  Ibit  the 
object  ion  is  false  in  fact.  Xot  only  is  it  always  possible,  at  any 
inoinent,  for  any  individual  to  take  advantage  of  some  clause  in 
a  deed,  to  annoy  or  eject  a  church  that  may  be  exercising  “  its 
“  undoubted  preroj^ative/’  but  such  cases  actually  occur.  It 
also  occurs  that  churches  are  saddled  with  what  they  dislike,  or 
a  majority  in  them,  but  they  choose  to  bear  it  for  the  si  ike  of 
the  property  rather  than  exercise  their  “  undoubted  prerogative.” 
AVe  h  ave  in  our  eye,  at  this  moment,  a  Ikiptist  church  which  be¬ 
came  open  in  its  communion — one  of  the  simplest  specimens  of 
change — one  that  will  be  admitted  by  most,  to  have  advanced  it 
nearer  to  what  a  church  should  be ;  but,  after  doing  this,  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  )t()i  their  “  prerogative,” — they  might  do  it 
“as  a  church,”  but  they  could  not  as  “an  endowed  churcli.” 
Some  few  stuck  to  this.  AVhether  scriptural  or  not,  it  was 
law.  Law  was  on  their  side.  The  founders  of  the  church  liad 
given  them  the  advantage  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  their 
views,  which  enabled  them  to  listen,  with  piufect  composure,  to 
the  most  convincing  demonstrations  of  their  brethren,  and  to 
look  calmly  at  their  overwhelming  numbers  as  compared  witli 
themselves.  The  result  was,  that  the  majority  departed,  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  “undoubted  prerogative”  of  building  for  themselves 
another  sanctuary,  which  will  probably  be  secured  to  open  com¬ 
munion  ;  so  that,  if  their  successors,  using  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  their  fathers,  should  come  to  be  convinced  that  strict 
communion  /n*,  after  all,  right  and  apostolic,  they  will  be  com- 
p(‘lled,  by  force  of  law,  to  violate  their  consciences  or  (piit  tlio 
place  I  There  are  cases,  also,  in  which  churches  submit  to  the 
n'ading  of  the  prayers,  because  they  cannot  get  rid  of  them, 
but  at  the  expense  of  their  building,  which  they  cannot  afford. 
In  many  things,  indeed,  trustees  are  sometimes  found  practically 
to  interfere  with  the  proceedings,  peace,  and  “independency” 
of  a  church. 

Here,  however,  for  the  ]U’esent,  we  must  close  our  remarks. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  thoroughly  gone  into  hv 
some  able  hand  ;  and  as  we  have  left  many  things  unsaid,  and 
may  probably  be  called  upon  by  some  to  say  them,  we  shall  he 
happy,  in  this  way,  to  contribute  our  mite  towards  the  discus¬ 
sion.  W  e  are  not  disposed  to  a])ologize  for  remarks  whi<*h  may 
seem  to  embarrass  our  own  friends.  iTc  hdre  no  friemh  fo  hr  jnU 
in  comparison  with  (Xinsistkncy  amt  tiu  tii.  AVe  have  no  doubt 
either,  but  that  many  of  those  with  whom  we  side  in  the  great 
controversies  of  the  day,  have  often  revolved  thi'  subject  before 
us,  and  have  seen  their  wav  throimh  all  its  intricacies.  o 
shall  deem  ourselves  happy  in  eliciting  their  thoughts,  ror 


have  no  Friends  hut  Consistency  and  Truth. 


Dr.  Wardlaw,  Dr.  1 1  alloy,  and  others,  to  whom  wo  have  had  to 
rotor,  wo  chorish  unfoifi^iiod  and  profound  rospoot.  Oiir  o])inion 
of  Dr.  AVardlaw’s  voluino,  with  tho  oxoo])tion  to  whioh  we  have 
now  roforrod,  and  porhaj)s  one  other,  is  Ix'foro  tho  public.  Dr. 
Hallov  wo  hold  in  high  ostiination.  The  sontiinonts  we  have 
(piotod  irom  his  discourse  are,  wo  are  persuaded,  deeply  felt  and 
ardontlv  cherished  hv  him,  and  sincerely  believed  to  be  such  as 
he  could  consistently  ayow.  With  him,  we  hold  and  yalue 
them  ;  like  him,  we  feel  that  they  must  bo  held  by  us,  and  held 
fidly,  ])ractically,  consistently,  or  we  shall  be  able  to  defend 
ourselves  neither  against  those  from  whom  we  dissent,  nor 
against  those  who  dissent  from  us.  Dr.  W.  has  done  the  first; 
Dr.  n.  the  second.  On  the  ground  they  take,  they  are  safe 
and  successful ;  but,  as  we  have  our  doubts  whether  this  ground 
is  always  ke])t,  or  whether  it  l)e  not  practically  abandoned  by 
tlie  bodies  to  wliich  our  friends  belong,  these  doubts  we  haye 
taken  the  liberty  to  throw  out.  Dy  the  way,  we  wonder  what 
the  “brethren,”  for  instance,  and  some  like  them,  who  ])rofes8 
to  have  not  only  the  Dible  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  the  Spirit, 
in  a  peculiar,  if  not  miraculous,  sense,  so  unfolding  to  them  tho 
truth,  that  they  can  never  aflirm  that  they  will  think  to-mor- 
row  precisely  as  they  think  to-day — we  wonder  what  they  do 
with  their  buildings  ?  When  tliey  erecd  a  ])lace,  and  thus 
create  ])ro])erty,  how  do  they  secuire  it  ?  That  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  security  we  haye  alnuidy  admitted.  Public  ])ro- 
perty  is  not  priyate.  As  to  our  yiews  of  the  extent  to  which, 
and  the  terms  by  which,  a  society  of  Protestants,  more  espe¬ 
cially  Dissenters,  should  secure  theirs,  in  consistency  with  their 
])rofessed  and  fundamental  j)rinciples,  these  we  rest'rve  to  a 
future  occasion. 

Such  were  our  intended  last  words.  It  strikes  us,  however, 
that  one  or  two  may  not  be  im])roj)erly  added,  to  guard  against 
the  misconception  of  onr  spirit  and  ])urpose.  We  are  not  un¬ 
aware  tliat  the  lamentable  defection  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
cliurches, — their  sliding  into  Socinianism,  or  dying  out, — is 
often  attributed  to  the  want  of  specificness,  in  their  trust-deeds, 
of  tlie  docti-inal  sentiments  to  be  maintained  by  them  ;  and  in 
these  days  of  insinuation  and  calumny,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Eclectic  had  become  Socinian,  because  of  our  introduction  of  the 
])resent  discussion.  To  these  objections,  we  re])ly,  in  the  first 
]>lace,that  the  defection  referred  to  may  perhaps  admit  of  explana¬ 
tion  on  other  grounds.  We  Ix'lieve  it  may,  and  that  it  might 
have  IxHMi  ])r(‘vented  without  the  legal  specificness  demandcsl. 
Put  if  not,  the  (piestion  still  comes,  whether  teynt  securities  an* 
tlie  Scriptural  way,  according  to  certain  jxipular  and  controversial 
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common- places,  ot*  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  true  I’aithi^ 
I  f  not,  and  yet  it*  necessary,  ichere  are  we  /  On  such  an  admission, 
ran  the  great  Protestant  principle,  “  the  lUhle,  and  the  Ihble 
only,”  he  honestly  prot’essinl,  or  contidently  trusted 't  It*  it  be  felt 
that  it  cannot,  let  it  be  acknowledged.  If  experience  have  proved 
that  it  is  iaexpedieaf  to  h'ave  succeeding  churches  and  generations 
to  the  Bible  and  to  themselves,  let  it  be  avowed  that  we  do,  //yy/// 
ej'jieaifieaei/,  what  it  may  be  dithcult  to  reconcile  witli  tlieoretic 
maxims  ;  and  then  let  this  moderate,  in  some  degree,  the  tone 
and  languagi'  with  which  such  maxims  are  used  in  debate.  As 
to  any  leaning,  on  our  part,  to  that  irreligious  and  impious 
riH'klessness  of  speindation,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  guarded 
against  by  protecting  the  faith  by  begal  securities,  we  think  it 
uuiUH'essary  to  deny  the  existence.  The  evangelical  spirit  that 
has  ever  distinguished  this  journal,  and  wliich  we  are  as  anxious 
as  any  of  our  predecessors  to  maintain,  is  denial  enough.  There 
are  other  evils  Ik'sides  lieresy ;  and  other  riglits  besides  those 
of  man.  (rad  has  his  rights,  if  we  may  so  speak  without 
impropriety  ;  and,  jealous  for  His  honour,  we  liave  thrown  out, 
what,  in  our  view,  may  tend  to  maintain  them.  A  legal 
instrument  may  not  only  restrain  the  spirit  of  man,  the  liberty 
of  human  sj>eculation  that  leads  to  error  ;  itmay  restrain  tlie 
Spirit  of  (fod;  it  may  limit  the  liberty  of  the  church  to  listen 
ob(‘diently  to  the  voice  of  its  Lord — to  mark  liis  “stately 
steppings  in  the  sanctuary’^ — to  welcome  His  will  as  His  word 
unt*olds  it, — that  word  which,  after  having  long  been  wrested 
from  it  by  the  usurpation  of  Antichrist,  it  has  now  recovered, 
and  recovered  to  obev  exclusivelv  and  alone.  AVe  are  not 
arguing  for  the  libertv  of  men  to  carrv  out  whatever  thev  il/iak; 
but  of  Christian  men  to  carryout  whatever  they /  Hit 
should  be  objected,  that  the  principle  of  non-interference  with 
the  impiiries  and  faith  of  future  generations,  if  pushed  to  its 
legitimate  consiMpunices,  would  recpiire  churches  to  be  so  left, 
that  they  might  be  turned  into  moscpies,  or  synagogues,  or 
heathen  temples,  or  halls  of  science,  or  schools  of  atheism;  we 
shoidd  reply,  that  our  observations  ought  in  fairness  to  be  taken 
as  explained  and  limited  by  the  subject  they  refer  to.  e  have 
all  along  Ikhui  ]>roceeding  on  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  and 
on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  claimed  by  Protestant  sects ; 
a  right  to  be  exercised  within  the  bounds  of  tlie  Bible,  not 
beyond  tluun.  If  the  principle  cannot  be  consistently  maintaiiu'd 
without  inv(dving  the  hazard  of  such  extremes  as  we  have 
specititMl,  others  must  look  at  this  as  well  as  we.  AA  e  Ix'lieve 
that  it  can.  Kven,  however,  if  it  could  not,  we  should  have  no 
fi'ar  for  either  Protestantism  or  Christianitv  in  acting  upon  it. 
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Wi‘  wish  it  also  to  ho  ohsorvod,  tliat  our  rouiai  ks  aro  not  intondod 
to  apply  to  Jhiptist  and  Pado-haptist  Dissontors  only.  Motho- 
dists,  Proshytorians,  Protestant  K])iscoj)alians,  and  otluTs,  art' all 
oonoornod,  more  or  loss,  with  tho  hoarin^sol’  this  suhjtvt.  They 
aro  all  sooking  to  porpotuato,  %  lan\  tht'ir  rt'sptctivo  j>oouliaritit‘s, 
and  aro  thus  ])uttiu^  it  out  ot‘  tht'  powt'r  ol*  tht'iusolvt's  or  iht'ir 
suooossors  to  bo  anything  but  what  tlu'v  tiro  at  this  nioinont. 
Wo  dooply  tool  tliis  view  ot*  tho  lualtor;  and,  thou^li  wo  luivo 
‘’^lanced  tit  it  tilroady,  otiunot  oloso  without  rolbiTiuji;  to  it  aj^tiiii. 
We  aro  thirstin<>f  lor  (/’hi  istian  union,  and,  tis  Itir  as  possible,  lor 
Christian  unanimity.  Wo  jiray  lor  tho  poaoo  of  Jorusaloiu — wo 
sigli  over  tho  distrat'lions  of  tho  tinu's.  Wo  long  to  see  tho 
approximation  of  tho  pious  towards  otioh  other.  Wo  should  bo 
ha])py,  indeed,  if  tho  dilforout  di'iiomiuat  ions  who  “  liold  tlu' 
“  Head  oould  moot  and  miiiglo  in  tho  sorvioos  ol  tho  sanotuary, 
and  thus  ovinoo  their  substantial  ouonoss,  oven  while  retaining 
their  several  poi'uliaritios ;  but  wo  should  bo  still  happier,  if 
they  j)oss('ssod  tho  will,  and  with  it  tho  ponrr,  to  give  up  somo- 
thing  for  tho  sake  of  union, — a  union  somewhat  more  palpable 
and  imjuossivo  than  is  indicated  by  tho  intorohango  of  good 
words  and  kind  looks,  in  oonnoxioii  with  tho  maintonanoo  of 
their  distinotivo  badges.  Wo  have  olton  stall'd,  that  wo  o])poso 
establishments  boeause  they  necessarily  interiere  with  the  union 
of  Christians  ;  they  ])or])otuate  diflerenoos  ;  they  confer  immor¬ 
tality  on  the  distinctions  of  a  sect  ;  they  are  thus  in  their  very 
nature  separating  and  schismatical,  by  rondoi  ing  it  impossibfo 
for  those  communities  which  they  fetter  with  their  favours,  from 
modifying  anything  to  meet  the  advances  of  other  churclu's. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  to  be  evaded,  whether  every  sect, 
by  the  legal  attachment  of  its  pi  culiaritii's  to  its  jirojH'rtv,  does 
not  in  some  degree  sanction  them  in  thisi"  Is  there  not  hero  an 
effort  to  ])cq)otuate  and  immortalize  si'parations  and  ditton'iicc's?' 
Nay,  su])posing  a  ])articular  sect  to  bo  in  ovi'ry  point  tho  I'xact 
imago  of  the  apostolic  model,  docs  it  not,  by  tlie  act  referred  to, 
sanction  that  in  other  churches  (by  sujqiosition  wrong),  which 
will  for  ever  ])revent  their  bicoming  right,  by  for  ovi'i*  (h'priving 
them  of  the  liboi'ty  to  listen  to,  and  to  coj)y  from,  itsell  ^  What 
IS  the  use  of  controversy  under  such  circumstanci's  If  con¬ 
troversy  (loos  not  aim  at  tlu'  conviction  ol*adv(‘rsari(‘s,  and  aefion 
conrspo(l(l(t)(f  fo  fJidf  vonridian^  what  dot'x  it  aim  at  y  Put  if  (*ach 
party,  Ix'foro  they  Ix'gin,  aiv  to  tak('  UH'asui’c's  to  pirrrnf  fhrir 
avtunp  in  s])ite  of  the  convictions  which  discussion  may  produce', 
where  shall  wo  tind  words  adespiatoly  to  desci  ibc  conduct  like 
this?  AVhen,  (I  when,  em  this  systc'in,  can  Phristians  conu'  to 
se(*  “  eye  to  eye  When  can  schisms  and  dissensions  ceaH(*y 
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Ilow  shall  roots  of  hit  ton  loss  ho  roniovodr'  At  what  ora,  with¬ 
out  a  iiiiraolo,  or  without  oonvulsions  iii  oivil  sooioty,  will  the 
oliuroh  bo  oiio, — one  alike  by  Truth  and  Lovoh 
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rooently  direotod  attention  to  the  “  Chronielosof  (^irliii;?- 
ford  ;  ’’  with  more  jdoasuro  wo  diroot  attontion  to  another 
sorios  of  the  same  ohronioli's,  in  the  greater  part  of  wliieli — 
('hronirh's  of  (farlnuifonL  iho  Rector  ond  the  Doctor  >s  luinithj 
(Win.  Blaokwood  and  Sons) — Mrs.  Oliiihant  writes  iniieh  more 
like  her  rcH*ogiiizable  self.  The  longer  and  more  ooniplote  ot‘ 
the  two  ohroniolos  has  a  good  deal  of  her  ordinary  ])ainriiliies.s 
of  household  ])ainting  and  power  of  keeping  the  attention 
interested  by  a  sort  of  nervous  exeitement,  about  things  in 
themselves  trifling.  Nettie  is  not  only  a  wonderful  ereaturo 
herself,  but  she  is  wonderfully  well-drawn.  The  story  of  tlio 
Doctor’s  family  is  ipiite  a  household  story,  simply  detailing  the 
loves  of  the  Doetor  in  their  haiipy  issue  ;  and  while  containing 
many  of  thosi'  pleasant  and  even  recondite  touches  of  humour 
which  we  ex  pi ‘ct  in  our  writer,  proceeding  usually  too  painrully 
along  to  be  called  a  very  pleasant  story,  the  volume  has  not 
the  genius  of  its  more  hitter  and  malevolent  predecessor:  and 
in  the  first  story  (the  Rector),  in  this  volume,  our  ( 'hui’ch  of 
Rngland  friends  find  that  ^Irs.  ( )liphant  has  kept  a  rod  in 
pickle  for  them.  In  the  first  series  we  had  a  di'scription  of 
the  effivt  produced  by  Vincent’s  “innocent  little  sermons;” 
in  this  we  have  an  account  of  the  rector’s  “smooth  little 
sermon,  which  nobody  cared  about,  and  which  disturbed 
nobody.”  It  is  a  story  of  a  rector  who  found  himself  installed 
in  a  rectory  without  knowing  how  to  do  his  work  :  ri'ally  not 
a  very  uncommon  case.  We  have  known  hundn'ds  of  such ; 
only  the  peculiarity  of  this  rector  was  that  he  had  a  consciiuice, 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  perform  his  task,  he  ri'signed  his 
rectory.  Ho  found  himself  by  a  bedside  with  a  young  curate 
and  a  young  woman,  and  he  found  himself  unable  to  toucli, 
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,„»,ch  loss  win,  the  soul  into  whose  conadenco  they  insinuatcxl 
thoiiisolvcs  most  easily. 

I'he  hector  went  straight  thU''night’ was  mlHollR 

sliutlnmselt  in,  and  was  no  jiiatorr.’  hor  t'»-'  time  in  his 

to  be  remembered  in  the  g  ^  -  Buiipostnl  business  in  this 

life  he  sot  himself  to  ’"'Vr  (^eek  verC  new  eilition  of 

„c,rhl.  Ills  ireause  of  All-Souls;  but  how 

Soi-hoclcs,  What  was  he  doing  here,  umong 

about  the  Kictor  oi  ^ari  ^  upre  dviiiff,  being  born, 

that  little  world  ot  human  j''®  ^'/•;;na\,„";nsh,  and  all 

perishing,  sutlering,  falling  >  Youm' Wentworth  knew 

l„,„ner  of  human  v.css.tu.les  eve  ^  d^.  Youn„^^^ 

what  to  say  to  that  woman  in  '  ‘  »tr  _  -  ^^,,1  pi;,,,,,. 

ha, I  her  distress  coiicer.ied  •'  "".’l “ .  To-day  he  ha.l 

The  good  was  certainly  known 

Visibly  failed  in  a  duty  nit  Was  he  a  Christian 

To^mbfallo^fth 

heeaiue  aware  ot  what  was  '"y"'  ^  ' '"V.^Hor.i.  them  ?  (’an  one 
perform  them,  or  '1'"^''!'  J’  .  t,i  teach  the  ignorant,  to  eom- 

Uarn  t,.  ae.piir.sl  by  stu.ly,  like 

tort  the  sorrowliil.  The  Keetor’s  lieurt  said  No.  'I'hc 

(ireek  verbs  or  intricate  7’' ^  [y,' i„  all  its  halcyon  bless, al- 
Ueclor’s  iniagiiiatioii  '  .n.s;„„is  where  no  such  confounding 

ness,  that  ancient  par.u  ist  j  ’,pj  ,i  ,„an  groaned  w  itlnn 

frsfor 

liviiig  was  \yy“nYthing  about  those  conflicting  thoughts 

Nobody,  however,  knew  iinjuiin,, 

■'V'^  '‘"ortlm  IXJ  wKl  ^  ‘o  do  ids  duty  which 

ting  no  trace  of  the  (listrc.  c  ,  II  pioked  down  iiiion  a 

now  possessed  him  gleam  he  d,.|iv,T...l  that 

crowd  of  unsympathetic,  ‘  ^  about,  and  which  dis- 

siimoth  little  sernioih  j'y  ^^.,,1^,,' jn  the  smallest  degree  compre- 

turb(.‘(l  iioliod) .  iht  >  }  Wodeliouso,  wiio  laid  been  tbo 

heu.led  him  w,.re  those  ot  good  M  s  WmlU.ou 

witness  and  the  participator  ot  his 
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Doubtless  Lucy  was  at  St.  Rociue’s,  where  the  sermons  of  thei)erjH*tuul 
curate  differed  much  from  those  of  the  Rector  of  Cailiiij^ford.  Ah  me  ! 
the  rectorship,  with  all  its  responsibilities,  was  a  serious  business ;  and 
what  was  to  become  of  it  yet,  Mr.  Proctor  could  not  see.  He  was  not 
a  hasty  man — he  determined  to  wait  and  see  what  events  mij^ht  make 
of  it ;  to  consider  it  ripely — to  take  full  counsel  with  himself.  Every 
time  he  came  out  of  his  mother’s  presence,  he  came  affected  and  full  of 
anxiety  to  preserve  to  her  that  home  which  pleased  her  so  much.  Slie 
was  the  strong  point  in  favour  of  Carlingford ;  and  it  was  no  small 
tribute  to  the  good  man’s  filial  affection,  that  for  her  chiefly  he  kept  his 
neck  under  the  yoke  of  a  service  to  which  he  knew  himself  une(iual, 
and,  sighing,  turned  his  back  upon  his  beloved  cloisters.  If  there  had 
been  no  other  sick-beds  immediately  in  Carlingford,  Mrs.  Proctor  would 
have  won  the  day. 

The  volume  will  not  add  to  ^Irs.  Olipliaiit’s  well-earned  lame, 
nor  will  it  detract  from  it.  P\)r  our  own  part  we  like  luvst  to 
think  of  her  as  the  authoress  of  two  or  three  painfully-pleasant 
stories  we  read  ten  or  twelve  years  since. 


